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AND Gentlemen, — I have undertaken to speak to 
evening on vrhat is called the Science of History. I 
a dry subject ; and ttere seems, indeed, something 
incongruous in the very connection of such words as Science 
and History. It is as if we were to talk of the colour of 
sound, or the longitude of the rule-of-threo, \\Tiere it is so 
difficult to make out the truth on the commonest disputed 
fact in matters passing under our very eyes, how can we talk 
jof a science in things long past, which come to us only 
■through books ? It often seems to me as if History was like 
a child's box of letters, with which we can spell any word we 
please. We have only to pick out such letters as we want, 
arrange them as we like, and say nothing about those which 
do not suit our purpose. 

I will try to make the thing intelligible, and I will try not 
to weary you ; but 1 am doubtful of my success either way. 
First, however, I wish to say a word or two about the 
eminent person whose name is connected with this way of 
looking at Historj-, and whose premature death struck us all 
with such a sudden sorrow. Many of you, perhaps, recollect 
Mr. Buckle as he stood not so long ago in this place. He 
Bpoke for more than an hour ivithout a not* — never repeating 
himself, never wasting words ; laying out hia matter us easily 
and as pleasantly as if he had been talking to us at his own 
fireside. We might think what we pleased of Mr. Buckle's 
■views, but it was ])lain enough that he was a man of un- 
Lcommon power ; and ho had qualities also — qualiUcs to which 
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he, perhaps, himself attached little value, iis rare -da they were 
adaiirable. 

Most of U3, when we have hit on something which we are 
pleaaod to tbiuli important and original, feel aa if we should 
biirst with it. We como out into the book-market mth our 
wares in hand, and aak for thanks and recognition. Mr. 
Buckle, at an early age, conceived the thought which made 
liim famous, but he took the measure of his abilities. He 
knew that whenever he pleased he could command 
personal distinctioD, but he cared more for hia subject than 
for himself. He was contented to work with patient re- 
ticence, unknown and unheard of, for twenty years ; and 
then, at middle life, he produced a work which was translated 
at once into French and German, and, of all places in the 
world, fluttered the dovecotes of the Imperial Academy at St. 
Petersburg, 

Goethe says somewhere, that as soon as a man has done 
anything remarkable, there seems to be a general conspiracy 
to prevent him fi'om doing it again. He is feasted, f^ted, 
caressed : his time is stolen from him by breakfasts, dinners, 
societies, idle businesses of a thousand kinds. Mi-. Buckle 
had his share of all this ; but the» ore also more dangerous 
enemies that wait upon success like his. He had scarcely 
won for himself the place which he deserved, than his health 
was found shattered by his labours. He had but time to 
show ua how large a man he was — time just to sketch the 
outlines of his philosophy, and he passed away as suddenly as 
ho appeared. He went abroad to recover streugth for his 
work, but his work was done with and over. He died of a 
fever at Damascus, vexed only that he was compelled to leave 
it uncompleted. Almost hia last conscious words were, ' My 
book, my book ! I shall never finish my book ! ' He went 
. away as he had lived, nobly careless of himself, and thinking 
only of the thing which he had imdertaken to do. 

But his labour had not been thrown away. Disagree with 
him as we might, the effect which he had already produced 
was nnmistakable, and it is not likely to pass away. ^Vhat 
he aaid was not essentially new. Some such interjiretation 
of human things is as early as the beginning of thought. 
But Mr. Buckle, on the one hand, had the art which belongs 
to men of genius ; he could present his opinions with pecu- 
liar distinclnesa ; and, on the other hand, there is much iu 
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le mode of speculation at present current among us for which 
.those opinions have an ujiueual fascination. They do not 
pleaae us, but they excite and irritate us. We are angry with 
tiieni ; and we betray, in being so, an uneasy misgiving that 
iliere may be more truth in those opinions than we like to 
allow. 

Mr. Buckle's general theory was something of this kind : 
When human creatures began first to look about them in the 
world they lived in, there seemed to be no order in anything. 
Days and nights were not the same length. The air was 
Hometimes hot and sometimes cold. Some of the stars rose 
and set like the sun ; some were almost motionless in the 
sky ; some described circles round a central star above the 
ncnth horizon. The plu,nets went on principles of their own ; 
and in the elements there seemed nothing but caprice. Sun 
and moon would at times go out in eclipse. Sometunes the 
earth itself would shake under men's feet ; and they could 
only suppose that earth and air and sky and water were inha^ 
Inted and managed by creatures as wayward as themselves. 
Time went on, and the disorder began to arrange itself. 
Certain influences seemed beneficent to men, others malignant 
aad deBtructive. and the world was supposed to be animated 
by good spirits and evil spirits, who were continually fight- 
ing against each other, in outward nature and in hiunan 
creatures themselves. Finally, aa men observed more and 
imagined less, these interpretations gave way also. Pheno- 
mena the most opposite in effect were seen to be the result of 
tlie same natural law. The fire did not burn the house down 
if the owners of it were carefiil, but remained on the hearth 
and boiled the pot ; nor did it seem more inclined to burn a 
bad man's house down than a good man's, provided the bad- 
Deas did not take the form of negligence. The phenomena of 
oatnre wore found for the most part to proceed in an orderly, 
regular way, and their variations to be such as could be 
counted upon. From observing the order of things, the step 
was easy to cause and effect. An eclipse, instead of being a 
Mgn of the anger of Heaven, was found to be the necessary 
and innocent result of the relative position of sun. moon, and 
earth. The comets became bodies in space, unrelated to the 
beings who had imagined that all creation was watching them 
and their doings. By degrees, caprice, volition, all symptoms 
of Bri)ilniry action, disappeared out of the universe : and 
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almost every phenomenon in earth or heaven was found 
attributable to some law, either unjderatood or perceived to 
exist. Thus nature was reclaimed from the imagination. 
The first fantastic conception of t hin fra gave way before the 
moral ; the moral in turn gave way before the natural ; and 
at last there waa left but one small tract of junyle where 
the theory of hiw had failed to penetrate — the doings and 
characters of human creatures themselves. 

There, and only thure, amidst the conflicts of reason and 
emotion, conscience and desire, spiritual forces were still 
conceived to exist. Cause and effect were not traceable 
when there was a free volition to disturb the connection. 
In all other things, from a given set of conditions, the con- 
sequences necessarily followed. With man, the word law 
changed its meaning; and instead of a fixed order, which he 
could not choose but follow, it became a moral j.irecept, which 
he might disobey if he dared. 

This it was which Mr. Buckle disbelieved, The economy 
which prevailed throughout nature, he thought it very un- 
likely should admit of this exception. He considered that 
human Ijeing^ acted necessarily from the impulse of outward 
circumstances upon their meutal and bodily condition at any 
given moment. Every man, he said, acted from a motive ; 
and his conduct waa determined by the motive which 
affected him most powerfully. Everj- man natm-ally desires 
what he supposes to be good for him ; but to do well, he 
most know well. He will eat poison, so long aa he does not 
know that it is poison. Let him see that it will kill him, 
and he will not touch it. The question is not of moral 
right and wrong. Once let him be thoroughly made to feel 
that the thing is destructive, and he will leave it alone by 
the law of his nature. His vii-tues are the result of know- 
ledge ; his faults, the necessary consequence of the want of 
it. A boy desires to draw. He knows nothing about it ; 
he draws men like trees or houses, with their centre of 
gravity anywhere. He makes mistjikes, because he knows 
no better. We do not blame him. Till he is better taught 
he cannot help it. But his instruction begins. He arrives 
at straight lines ; then at solids : then at curves. He learns 
perspective, and light and shade. He observes more accurately 
the forms which he wishes to represent. He perceives effects, 
and he perceives the means liy which they are produced. He 
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lat to do ; and, in part, he has learned how to 

r-progreas will depend on the amount of force 

which his nature possesses, liut all this is as natural as the 

growth of an a<'om. You do not preach to the acorn that 

it is its duty to become a large ti-ee ; you do not preach to 

the art-pupil that it is his duty to become a Holbein. Ytiu 

plant your acorn in favourable soil, where it can have light 

and air, and be sheltered from the wind ; you remove the 

superfluous branches, you train the strength into the leading 

■hoots. The acorn will then become as tine a tree as it has 

H;utal force to become. The difference between men and 

^bther things is only in the lateness and variety of man's 

Hv^tacities; and in this special capacity, that he alone has 

"•Hie power of observing the circumstances favourable to his 

own growth, and can apply them tor himself. Yet. again, 

with this condition.— that he is not, as is commonly sup- 

, free to choose whether he will make use of these 

ipliances or not. When he knows what is good for him. he 

t choose it ; and he will judge what is good for him by 

LCinnunstancea which have made hiin what he is. 

i trhat he would do. Mi-, Buckle supposed that he 
1 done. His history hiid been a, natural git)wth 
B the growth of the acorn. His improvement haxl 
fbUowed the progress of his knowledge ; and, by a comparison 
of his outward circumstances with the condition of his mind, 
his whole proceedings on this planet, his creeds and consti- 
tutions, bis good deeds and his ba<l, his arts and his sciences, 
his empires and his revolutions, would be found all to arrange 
themselves into clear relations of cause and effect. 

If, when Mr. Buckle pressed his conclusions, we objected 
the difficulty of finding what the truth about past times 
really was, he would admit it candidly as far as concerned 
individuals ; but there was not the same difficulty, he said, 
with masses of men. We might disagree about the charac- 
tera of Julius or Tiberius Ctcsar, but we could know well 
gh the Romans of the Empire. We had their literature 
> tell ns how they thought ; we had their laws to tell us how 
tej governed ; we had the broad face of the world, the huge 
ions outline of their general doings upon it. to tell 
iriliey acted. He believed it was all reducible to laws, 
"i be made as intelligible as the growth of the chalk 
f 6r the coal measures. 
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And thus consistently Mr. Buckle cared little for indiri- 
duals. He did not believe (as some one has said) that the 
history of mankind is the history of its great men. Great 
men with him were but larger atoms, obeying the same 
impulses with the rest, only perhaps a trifle more erratic. 
With them or without them, the course of things would have 
been much the same. 

As an illustration of the truth of his view, he would point 
to the new science of Political Economy. Here already was 
a large area of human activity in which natural laws were 
found to act unerringly. Men had gone on for centuries 
trying to regulate trade on moral principles. They had en- 
deavoured to fix wages according to some imaginary rule of 
fairness ; to fix prices by what they considered things ought 
to cost. They encouraged one trade or discouraged another, 
for moral reasons. They might as well have tried to work 
a steam engine on moral reasons. The great statesmen 
whose names were connected with these enterprises might 
have as well legislated that water should run up-hill. There 
were natural laws fixed in the conditions of things : and 
to contend against them was the old battle of the Titans 
against the gods. 

As it was with political economy, so it was with all other 
forms of human activity ; and as the true laws of political 
economy explained the troubles which people fell into in old 
times, because they were ignorant of them, so the true laws 
of human nature, as soon as we knew them, would explain 
their mistakes in more serious matters, and enable us to 
manage better for the fiiture. Geographical position, climate, 
air, soil, and the like, had their several influences. The 
. northern nations are hardy and industrious, because they 
must till the earth if they would eat the fiiiits of it, and 
because the temperature is too low to make an idle life en- 
joyable. In the south, the soil is more productive, while less 
food is wanted and fewer clothes; and in the exquisite 
air, exertion is not needed to make the sense of existence 
delightful. Therefore, in the south we find men lazy and 
indolent. 

True, there are difficulties in these views; the home of 
the languid Italian was the home also of the sternest race of 
whom the story of mankind retains a record. And again, 
when we are told that the Spaniards are superstitious. 
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because Spain is a country of earthquakes, we remember 
Japan, the spot in all the world where earthquakes are 
moat frequent, iLud where at the same time there is the 
most sereue disbelief in any BupernaturaJ agency wlmtsoever. 
Moreover, if men (jrow into what they are by natm-al 
laws, they cannot help being what they are ; and if they 
cannot help being wliat they are, a good deal will have to be 
altered in our general view of human obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

That, however, in these theories there is a great deal of 
truth is quite certain ; were there but a hope that those who 
maintain them would be contented with this admission. A 
man born in a Mahometan country grows up a Mahometan ; 
in a Catholic country, a Catholic ; in a Protestant country, a 
Ftot^stant. Hi a opinions are like hia language ; he learns 
to think as he learns to speak ; and it ia absurd to suppose 
him responsible for being what nature makes him. We take 
pains to educate children. There ia a good education and a 
bad education ; there are rules well ascertained by which 
characters are influenced, and, clearly enough, it ia no mere 
matter for a boy's free will whether he tuma out well or ill, 
"We try to train him into good hubita ; we keep him out of the 
way of temptations ; we see that he is well taught ; we miT 
Idndness and strictness ; we surround him with every good 
influence we can command. These are what are termed the 
advantages of a good education : and if we fail to provide 
those under our care with it, and if they go wrong in conse- 
qaence, the responsibility vie feel to be as much ours as 
theirs. This is at once an admission of the power over ua of 
outward circumstances. 

In the same way, we allow for the strength of temptations, 
a-nd the like. 

In general, it is perfectly obvious that men do necessarily 
absorb, out of the influences in which they grow up, some- 
thing which gives a complexion to their whole after-cha^ 
racter. 

When hiatorians have to relate great social or speculative 
changes, the overthrow of a monarchy or the establishment 
of a creed, they do but hiili" their duty if they merely relate 
the events. In an account, for instance, of the riae of 
Mahometanism, it is not enough to describe the character of 
the Prophet, the ends which he set before him, the meana 
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which he made use of, and the effect which he prodnced ; t 
hiBtorian must show what there was in the condition of the 
Eastern races which enabled Mahomet to act upon them bo 
powerfully ; their existing beliefs, their existing moral and 
political condition. 

In our estimate of the past, and in our calculations of the 
future — in the judgments which we pass upon one another, 
we measure responsibility, not by the thing done, but by 
the opportunities which people have had of knowing better or 
worse. In the efforts which we make to keep our children 
from bad associations or friends we admit that external 
circumstances have a powerful effect in making men what 
they are. 

But are circumstances everything? That is the whole 
question. A. science of history, if it is more than a mis- 
leading name, implies that the relation between cause and 
effect holds in human thiugs as completely as in all others, 
that the origin of human actions is not to be looked for 
in mysterious properties of the mind, but in influences which 
are palpable and ponderable. 

When natural causes are liable to be set aside and neutra- 
lised bj what is called volition, the word Science is out of 
place. If it is free to a man to choose what he will do or 
not do, there is no adequate science of him. If there is a 
science of him, there is no free choice, and the praise or blame 
with which we regard one another are impertinent and out of 
place. 

I am trespassing upon these ethical grounds because, unless 
I do, the subject cannot be made intelligible. Mankind are 
but an aggregate of individuals — History is but the record of 
individual action ; and what is true of the part, is true of the 
whole. 

Wg feel keenly about such things, and when the logic be- 
comes perplexing, we are apt to grow rhetorical and passion- 
ate. But rhetoric ia only misleading. Whatever the truth 
may be, it is best that we should know it ; and for truth of 
any kind we should keep our heads and hearts as cool as 
we can. 

I will say at once, that if we had the whole case before 
xtB — if we were taken, lilce Leibnitz's Tarquin, into the council 
chamber of nature, and were shoivn what we really were, 
where we came from, and where we were going, however 
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unpleasant it might be for some of na to find ourselves, like 
Tarqnin, made into villains, from the subtle necessities of 
' the best of all possible worlds ; ' nevertheless, some snch 
theory as Mr. Buckle's might possibly turn out to be true. 
Likely enough, there is some great ' equation of the universe ' 
where the value of the unknoivn quantities ean be determined. 
But we must treat things in relation to our own powers and 
position ; and the question is, whether the sweep of those 
Ta«t carves can be measured by the intellect of creatures of a 
day like ourselves. 

The ' Faust " of Goethe, tired of the barren round of earthly 
knowledge, calls magic to his aid. He desires, first, to see 
the spirit of the Macrocosmos, but his heart fails bim before 
he ventures that tremendous experiment, and he summons 
before him, instead, the spirit of his own race. There he 
feels himself at home. The stream of life and the storm 
of action, the everlasting ocean of existence, the web and the 
woof, and the roaring loom of time — he gazes upon them all, 
and in passionate exultation claims fellowship with the awful 
thing before him. But the majestic vision fades, and a voice 
comes to him — * Thou art fellow with the spirits which thy 
mind can grasp—not with me.' 

Had Mr. Buckle tried to follow his principles into detail, 
I it might have fared no better with him than with ' Faust.' 
I What are the conditions of a science? and when may 
Boy subject be said to enter the scientific stage? I suppose 
when the facts of it begin to resolve themselves into groups ; 
when phenomena are no longer isolated experiences, but ap- 
pear in connection and order ; when, after certain antecedents, 
certain consequences are uniformly seen to follow ; when 
&ct8 enough have been collected to furnish a basis for con- 
jectural explanation, and when conjectures have so far ceased 
to be utterly vague, that it is possible in some degree to fore- 
aee the fiiture by the help of them, 

Till a subject has advanced as far as this, to speak cf a 

I science of it is an abuse of language. It is not enough 

I to say that there must be a science of human things, because 

' ihere is a science of all other things. This is like saying 

the planets must be inhabited, because the only planet of 

which we have any experience is inhabited. It may or may 

not be true, but it is not a practical question ; it does not 

affect the practical treatment of the matter in hand. 
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Let ns look at the history of Astronomj. 

So long as sun, moon, and planets were 
gods or angels ; so long as the sword of Orion was not a 
metaphor, but a fact, and the groups of stars which inlaid 
the Boor of heaven were the glittering trophies of the loves 
and wars of the Pantheon, so long there was no science of 
Astronomj. There was fejicj, imagination, poetry, perhaps 
rererence, bat no science. As soon, however, as it was ob- 
served that the stars retained their relative places — that the 
times of their rising and setting varied with the seasons — 
that sun. moon, and planets moved among them in a plane, 
and the belt of the Zodiac was marked out and divided, then 
a new order of things began. Traces of the earlier stage 
remained in the names of the signs and constellations, just 
as the Scandinavian mythology survives now in the names of 
the days of the week : but for all that, the understanding 
was now at work on the thing ; Science had begun, and 
the first triumph of it was the power of foretelling the 
fature. Eclipses were perceived to recur in eyclea of nine- 
teen years, and philosophers were able to say when an eclipse 
was to be looked for. The periods of the planets were de- 
termined. Theories were invented to acconnt for their eccen- 
tricities ; and, false aa those theories might be, the position 
of the planets could be calculated with moderate certainty by 
them. The very first result of the science, in its most im- 
perfect stage, was a power of foresight ; and this was possible 
before any one true astronomical law had been discovered. 

We should not therefore question the possibility of a 
science of history, because the explanations of its phenomena 
were rudimentary or imperfect : that they might be, and 
might long continue to be, and yet enough might be done to 
show that there was such a thing, and that it was not entirely 
without use. But how was it that in those rude days, with 
small knowledge of mathematics, and with no better instru- 
ments than flat walls and dial plates, the first astronomers 
made progress so considerable? Because, I suppose, the 
phenomena which they were observing recurred, for the most 
part, within moderate inter\'als ; so that they could collect 
large eiperience within the compass of their natural lives : 
because days and months aud years were measurable periods, 
and within them the more simple phenomena perpetually 
repeated themselves. 
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But how would it have been if, instead of turning on ifa 
wds once in twenty-four hours, the earth liad taken a year 
aboat it ; if the year had been nearly four-hundred years ; if 
Bian'8 life had been no longer than it is, and for the initial 
steps of astronomy there had been nothing to depend upon 
except observations recorded in history ? How many ages 
woold have passed, had this been our condition, before it 
have occurred to any one, that, in what they saw night 
;ht, there was any kind of order at all P 
can see to some extent how it woiild have been, by 
present state of those parts of the science which in fact 
depend on remote recorded observations. The movements of 
the comets are still extremely uncertain. The times of their 
return can be calculated only with the greatest vagueness. 

And yet such a hypothesis as I have sn^ested would but 
inadequately express the position in which we are in fact 
placed towards history. There the phenomena never repeat 
themselves. There we are dependent wholly on the record 
of things said to have happened once, but which never happen 
or can happen a second time. There no experiment is pos- 
sible ; we can watch for no recurring fact to t*st the worth 
of our eoDJectureB. It has been suggeBted, fancifully, that if 
we consider the universe to be infinite, time is the same as 
eternity, and the past is perpetually present. Light takes 
nine yeare to come to us from Sirius ; those rays which we 
may see to-night when we leave this place, left Sirius nine 
years ago ; and could the inhabitants of Sirius see the earth 
at this moment, they would see the English army in the 
trenches before Sebastopol ; Florence Nightingale watching 
at Scntari over the wounded at Inkermann ; and the peace 
of England undisturbed by ' Essays and Reviews.' 

As the stars recede into distance, so time recedes with 
them, and there may be, and probably are, stars from which 
Noah might be seen stepping into the ark. Eve listening to 
the temptation of the serpent, or that older race, eating the 
oysters and leaving the shell-heaps behind them, when the 
Baltic was an open sea. 

Could we but compare notes, something might be done; 
but of this there is no present hope, and without it there will 
be no science of history. Echpsea, recorded in ancient books, 
can be verified by calculation, and lost dates can be recovered 
by them, and we can foresee by the laws which they follow 
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when there will be eclipses again. WiE a time ever be when' 
the lost secret of the foundation of Rome can be recovered 
by historic laws ? If not, where is oiir science ? It may be 
said that this is a particular fact, that we can deal satisfac- 
torily with general phenomena affecting eras and cycles. 
Well, then, let us take some genera! phenomenon. Maho- 
metanism, for instance, or Buddhism. Those axe large 
enough. Can you imagine a science which would have* 
foretold such movements as those ? The state of things out 
of which they rose is obscure ; but suppose it not obsi'ure, 
can you conceive that, with any amount of historical in- 
sight into the old Oriental beliefs, you could have seen that 
they were about to trausform themselves into those particular 
forms and no other ? 

It is not enough to say, that, after the fact, yon can under- 
stand partially how Mahoraetaniam came to be. All historians 
worth the name have told us something about that. But 
when we talk of science, we mean something with more 
ambitious pretences, we mean sometliing which can foresee 
as well as exjilain ; and, thus looked at, to state the problem 
is to show its absurdity. As little conld the wisest man 
have foreseen this mighty revolution, as thirty years ago 
such a thing as Mormonism could have been anticipated in 
America ; as httle as it could have been foreseen that table- 
turning and spirit-rapping would have been an outcome of 
the scientific culture of England in the nineteenth century. 

The greatest of Bomaii thinkers gazing monrniully at the 
seething mass of moral putrefaction round him, detected and 
deigned to notice among its elements a certain detestable 
superstition, so he called it, rising »ip amidst the offseouring 
of the Jews, which was named Christianity. Could Tacitus 
have looked forward nine centuries to the Rome of Gregory 
Vli., could he have beheld the representative of the majes;^ 
of the Ctesars holding the stirrup of the Pontiff of that vile 
and execrated sect, the spectacle would scarcely have appeared 
to him the fulfilment of a rational expectation, or an in- 
telligible result of the causes in operation round him. 

• It it objfcud that Goologj is n wienoe : jct th»l Oeoloey rannot foretell the 
future I'hauges of the earth's Borface. Qeolog; is not a crntar; olii. uid ita 
period* arc measured by millioiiB of yeara. Yet. if Gwjlogy sannot forcli'll future 
tar-Is. it enabled Sir Roderick HuichiMin to foretell the diieavor; ef Auatrslisii 
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TadtuB, indeed, was bom before the science of historj' ; but 
fcWjLWM U- Comte have seen any more clearly ? 
W Sw is the caae much better if we are leas hard npon our 
l^pUIoBophj ; if we content ouraelTea with the past, and reqniro 
only a scientific explanation of that. 

First, for the facts themselves. They come to us through 
the minda of those who recorded them, neither machines nor 
angels, bnt fallible creaturea, with human passions and 
prejudices. Tacitus and Thucydides were perhaps the ablest 
men who ever gave themselves to writing history ; the ablest 
and also the most incapable of conscious falsehood. Yet even 
now, aft^r all these centuries, the truth of what they relate 
is called in question. Good reasons can be given to show 
that neither of them can be confidently trusted. If we doubt 
with these, whom are we to believe ? 

Or again, let the facts be granted. To revert to my simile 
of the box of letters, you have but to select such facta as suit 
yoo, you have but to leave alone those which do not suit you. 
and let your theory of history be what it will, you can find 
no difficulty in providing facts to prove it. 

Ton may have your Hegel's philosophy of history, or you 
may have your Schlegera philosophy of history ; you may 
prove from history that the world ia governed in detail by a 
special Providence ; you may prove that there is no sign of 
any moral agent in the imiverse, except man; you may 
believe, if you like it, in the old theory of the wisdom of 
antiqaity ; you may apeak, as was the fashion in the fifteenth 
teataxy, of ' our fathers, who had more wit and wisdom than 
we ; ' or you may talk of ' our barbarian ancestors,' and de- 
scribe their wars as the scuffling of kites and crows. 

You may maintain that the evolution of humanity has 
been an unbroken progress towards perfection ; yon may 
maintain that there has been no progress at all, and that 
man remains the same poor creature that he ever waa ; or, 
lastly, you may say with the author of the ' Contrat Social,' 
were purest and best in primeval simphcity — 

VDiPn villi in voods thu uobli- v&vagc nin. 

In all, or any of these views, history wiE stand your friend. 
History-, in its passive irony, will make no objection. Like 
Jarno, in Goethe's novel, it will not condescend to argue 
with you, and will provide you with abundant iUustrations 
of anything which you may wish to believe. 
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'What is history,' said Napoleon, 'but a fiction agreed 
upon ? ' ' My friend,' said Paast to the student, who was 
growing enthusiastic about the spirit of paat ages ; ' my friend, 
the times which are gone are a book with seven seals; and what 
you call the spirit of past ages is but the spirit of this or that 
worthy gentleman in whose mind those ages are reflected.' 

One lesson, and only one, history may be said to repeat 
with distinctness ; that the world is built somehow on moral 
foundations ; that, in the long run, it is well with the good ; 
in the long ran, it is ill with the -ivicked. But this is no 
science; it is no more than the oli doctrine taught long ago 
by the Hebrew prophets. The theories of M. Comte and 
his disciples advance us, after all, not a step beyond the 
trodden and familiar ground. If men are not entirely 
anijnols, they are at least half animals, and are subject in 
this aspect of them to the conditions of animals. So far as 
those parts of man's doings are concerned, which neither 
have, nor need have, anything moral about them, so far the 
laws of him are calculable. There are laws for his digestion, 
and laws of the means by which his digestive organs are 
supplied with matter. But pass beyond them, and where are 
we? In a world where it would be as easy to calctilate men's 
actions by laws like those of positive philosophy as to mea- 
sure the orbit of Neptune with a foot-rule, or weigh Sirins 
in a grocer's scale. 

And it is not difficult to see why this should be. The first 
principle on which the theory of a science of history can be 
plausibly argued, is that all actions whatsoever arise from 
self-interest. It may be enlightened self-interest ; it may be 
unenlightened ; but it is assumed as an axiom, that every 
man. in whatever he does, is aiming at something which he 
considers will promote his happiness. His conduct is not 
determined by his will ; it is determined by the object of his 
desire. Adam Smith, in laying the ftmndations of political 
economy, expressly eliminates every other motive. He does 
not say that men never act on other motives ; still less, that 
they never ought to act on other motives. He asserts merely 
that, as far as the arts of pi-oduction are concerned, and 
of buying and selling, the action of self-interest may be 
counted upon as uniform. Wliat Adam Smith aays of 
political economy, Mr, Buckle would extend over the whole 
circle of human aeti^-ifj-. 
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Now, that which especially diBtinguisbes a high order of 
man &om a low order of man — that which constitutes human 
goodness, human greatness, human nobleneas — is surely not 
the degree of enlightenment with which men pnrsue their 
own advantage ; but it is self-forgetfulnesa — it is self- 
sacrifice — it is the disregard of personal pleasure, personal 
indulgence, personal advantages remote or present, because 
some other line of conduct is more right. 

We are sometimes tolj that this is but another way of 
expressing the same thing ; that when a man prefers doing 
what is right, it is only because to do right gives him a higher 
satisfaction. Jt appears to me, on the contrary, to be a dif- 
ference in the very heart and nature of things. The martyr 
g^oea to the stake, the patriot to the scaffold, not with a view 
to any fiiture reward to themselves, but because it is a glory 
to fling away their lives for truth and fi-eedom. And so 
through all phases of existence, to the smallest details of 
common life, the beautiful character is the unselfish charac- 
Those whom we most love aud admire are those to 
irhom the thought of self seems never to occur ; who do 
nmply and with no ulterior aim^with no thought whether 
jt will be pleasant to themselves or unpleasant — that which 
is good, and right, and generous. 

Is tills still selfishness, only more enlightened ? I do not 
Uiink so. The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. 
Xet the thought of self paas in, and the beauty of a great 
action is gone — like the bloom from a soiled flower. Surely 
it is a paradox to speak of the self-interest of a martyr who 
dies for a cause, the triumph of which he will never enjoy ; 
and the greatest of that great company in all ages would 
liave done wltat they did, had their personal prospects closed 
with the grave. Nay. there have been those so zealous for 
le glorious principle, as to wish themselves blotted out of 

le book of Heaven if the cause of Heaven conld succeed. 

And out of this mysterious quality, whatever it be, arise 

fhe higher relations of human life, the higher modes of 

bnniftn obligation. Kant, the philosopher, used to say that 

^leaee were two things which overwhelmed him with awe as 

thought of them. One was the star-sown deep of space, 

Ithout limit and without end ; the other was, right and 
Eight, the sacrifice of self to f^ood ; wrong, the sacri- 
iceof good to self ;— not "T'lduatod objects of desire, to which 
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■we are determined by the degrees of our knowledge, 
wide asunder as pole and pole, as light and darkness— one, 
the object of infinite love ; the other, the object of in6iiite 
detestation and scorn. It is in this marrellous power in 
men to do wrong (it is an old atorj-, but none the less true 
for that) — it is in this power to do wrong — wrong or right, as 
it lies somehow with ourselves to choose — that the impossi- 
bility stands of forming scientific calcnlations of what men 
will do before the fact, or scientific explanations of what they 
have done after the fact. If men were consistently selfish, 
you might analyse their motives ; if they were consist- 
ently noble, they would express iu their conduct the laws 
of the highest perfection. But so long as two natures are 
mixed together, and the strange creature which results from 
the combination is now under one influence and now nnder 
aoother, so long you will make nothing of him except from 
the old-fashioned moral — or, if you please, imaginative — 
point of view. 

Even the laws of political economy itself cease to guide U8 
when they touch moral government. So long as labour is a 
chattel to be bought and sold, so long, like other commodities, 
it follows the condition of supply and demand. But if, for 
hia misfortune, an employer considers that he stands in 
human relations towards his workmen ; if he believes, rightly 
or wrongly, that lio is responsible for them ; that in retusrn 
for their labour he is bound to see that their children are 
decently taught, and they and their families decently fed 
and clothed and lodged ; that he ought to care for them 
in sickness and in old age; then political economy will 
no longer direct him, and the relations between himself 
and hia dependents will have to be arranged on other 
principles. 

So long as he considers only his own material profit, bo 
long supply and demand ivil! settle every difficulty : but the 
introduction of a new factor spoils the equation. 

And it is prociaely in this debatable ground of low motives 
and noble emotions— in the stru^le, ever failing, yet ever 
renewed, to carry truth and justice into the administration 
of human society ; in the establishment of stales and in the 
overthrow of tyrannies ; in the rise and fall of creeds ; in the 
world of ideas ; in the character and deeds of the great actors 
in the drama of life ; where good and evil fight out their 
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everlasting battle, now ranged in opposite eampa, now and 
more often in the heart, both of them, of each living man — 
that the trne human interest of history resides. The progress 
of industries, the growth of material and mechanical civiUsa- 
tion, are interesting, but they are not the most interesting. 
They have their reward in the increase of material comforts ; 
but, nnlesB we are mistaken about our nature, they do not 
highly concern \\e after all. 

Once more ; not only is there in men this baffling duality 
of prmciple, but there is something else in us which still 
more deiies scientific analysis. 

Mr. Buckle woidd deliver himself fi-om the eccentricities 
of this and that individual by a doctrine of averages. 
Though he cannot tell whether A, B, or C will cut his throat, 
tlie may assure himself that one man in every fifty thousand, 
fcop thereabout (I forget the exact pi-oportiou), will cut his 
K thi-oat, and with this he consoles himself. No doubt it is a 
i'eotnforting discovery. Unfortunately, the average of one 
I generation need not be the average of the next. We may be 
rotmverted by the Japanese, for all that we know, and the 
I Japanese methods of taking leave of life may become fashion- 
llUe among us. Nay, did not Novalis suggest that the 
|lrttole race of men would at last become so disgusted with 
r impotence, that they would extinguish themselves by a 
Fjimnltaneous act of suicide, and make room for a better 
r of beings? Anyhow, the fountain out of which the 
"1 flowing perpetually changes — no two generations are 
Whether there is a change in the organisation itself, 
t tell ; but this is certain, that as the planet varies 
with the physical atmosphere which surrounds it. so eat^h new 
generation varies from the last, because it inhales as iia 
spiritual atmosphere the accumidated experience and know- 
ledge of the whole past of the world. These thijiga form the 
intellectual air which we breathe as we grow ; and in the 
iufinite multiplicity of elements of which that air is now 
romposed, it is for ever matter of conjecture what the minds 
will be like which expand under its influence. 

Prom the England of Fielding and Richardson to the 
England of Miss Austen — fi-om the England of Miss Austen 
t*> the England of Railways and Free-trade, how vast the 
change ; yet perhaps Sir Charles Grandison would not seem 
no vtrauge to us now, as one of ourselves will seem to our 
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great-grandcliildren. Tlie world moves faster and faster; 
and the difference will probably be considerably greater. 

The temper of each new generation is a continual surprise. 
The fates delight to contradict our most confident expecta- 
tions. Gibbon believed that the era of conquerors was at an 
end. Had he lived out the fuU life of man, he would have 
seen Europe at the feet of Napoleon. But a few years ago 
we believed the world had grown too civilised for war, and 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park was to be the inauguration 
of a new era. Battles, bloody as Napoleon's, are now the fami- 
liar tale of every day ; and the arts which have made great^jst 
progress are the arts of destruction. What next ? We may 
strain our eyes into the future which lies beyond this wan- 
ing century ; but never was conjecture more at fault. It is 
blank darkness, which even the imagination fails to people. 

What then is the use of History ? and what are its lessons ? 
If it can tell us little of the past, and nothing of the future, 
why waste our time over so barren a study ? 

First, it is a voice for ever sounding across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners 
change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on 
the tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price 
has to be paid at last : not always by the chief offenders, but 
paid by some one. Justice and truth alone endure and live. 
Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday 
comes at last to them, in French revolutions and other 
terrible ways. 

That is one lesson of History. Another is, that we should 
draw no horoscopes ; that we should expect little, for what 
we expect will not come to pass. Revolutions, reformations 
— those vast movements into which heroes and saints 
have flung themselves, in the belief that they were the dawn 
of the millennium — have not borne the fruit which they 
looked for. Millenniums are still far away. These great 
convulsions leave the world changed — perhaps improved, — 
but not improved as the actors in them hoped it would be. 
Luther would have gone to work with less heart, could he 
have foreseen the Thirty Tears' War, and in the distance the 
theology of Tubingen. Washington might have hesitated to 
draw the sword against England, could he have seen the 
country which he made as we see it now.* 

* February 1864. 
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The most reasonable anticipations fail us — antecedent the 
most apposite mislead ns ; because the conditions of human 
problemfl never repeat themselves. Some new feature alters 
everything — some element which we detect only in its after- 
operation. 

But this, it may be said, is but a meagre outcome. Can the 
long records of humanity, with all its joys and sorrows, its 
Bufferings and its conquests, teach us no more than this ? 
Let us approach the subject from another side. 

If you were adhed to point out the special features in 
which Shakespeare's plays are so transcendently excellent, yon 
would mention, perhaps, among others, this, that his stories 
are not pnt together, and his characters are not conceived, 
to ilhifltrate any particular law or principle. They teach 
many lessons, but not any one prominent above another; 
and when we have drawn from them all the direct instruction 
which they contain, there remains still something unresolved 
— eomething which the artist gives, and which the philo- 
sopher cannot give. 

It is in this characteristic that we are accustomed to say 
Shakespeare's supreme truth lies. He represents real life. 
HJB ilramas teach as life teaches — neither less nor more. 
He boilds his fabrics as nature does, on right and wrong ; but 
he does not struggle to make nature more systematic than 
she is. In the subtle interflow of good and evil — in the un- 
merited sufferings of innocence — in the disproportion of 
penalties to desert — in the seembig blindness with which 
joatice, in attempting to assert itself, ovenvhelms innocent 
and guilty in a common ruin — Shakespeare is true to real 
experience. The mystery of life he leaves as he finds it; 
and, in his most tremendous positions, he is addressing 
lather the intellectual emotions than the understanding, — 
knowing well that the understanding in such things is at 
fanlt, and the sage as ignorant as the child. 

Only the highest order of genius cau represent nature thus. 
An inferior artist produces either something entirely im- 
moral, where good and evil are names, and nobility of dis- 
pumtion is supposed to show itself in the absolute disregard 
of them — or else, if lie is a better kind of man. he will force 
on nature a didactic purpose ; he composes what are called 
moral tides, which may edify the conscience, but only mis- 
lead the intellect. 
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The finest work of this kmd produced in modem times is 
Lessing's play of * Nathan the Wise.' The object of it is to 
teach religious toleration. The doctrine is admirable — ^the 
mode in which it is enforced is interesting ; but it has the 
fatal fault, that it is not true. Nature does not teach reli- 
gious toleration by any such direct method ; and the result 
is — no one knew it better than Lessing himself — that the 
play is not poetry, but only splendid manufacture. Shake- 
speare is eternal ; Lessing's * Nathan ' will pass away with 
the mode of thought which gave it birth. One is based on 
fact ; the other, on human theory about fact. The theory 
seems at first sight to contain the most immediate instruc- 
tion ; but it is not really so. 

Gibber and others, as you know, wanted to alter Shake- 
speare. The French king, in * Lear,' was to be got rid of; 
Cordelia was to marry Edgar, and Lear himself was to be 
rewarded for his sufferings by a golden old age. They could 
not bear that Hamlet should suffer for the sins of Claudius. 
The wicked king was to die, and the wicked mother ; and 
Hamlet and Ophelia were to make a match of it, and live 
happily ever after. A common novelist would have arranged 
it thus ; and you would have had your comfortable moral 
that wickedness was fitly punished, and virtue had its due 
reward, and all would have been well. But Shakespeare 
would not have it so. Shakespeare knew that crime was 
not so simple in its consequences, or Providence so paternal. 
He was contented to take the truth fix)m life ; and the effect 
upon the mind of the most correct theory of what life ought 
to be, compared to the effect of the life itself, is infinitesimal 
in comparison. 

Again, let us compare the popular historical treatment of 
remarkable incidents with Shakespeare's treatment of them. 
Look at * Macbeth.' You may derive abundant instruction 
from it — instruction of many kinds. There is a moral lesson 
of profound interest in the steps by which a noble nature 
glides to perdition. Li more modem fashion you may 
speculate, if you like, on the political conditions represented 
there, and the temptation presented in absolute monarchies 
to unscrupulous ambition ; you may say, like Dr. Slop, these 
tilings could not have happened under a constitutional 
government ; or, again, you may take up your parable against 
superstition — you may dilate on the frightful consequences 
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of a belief in witches, and reflect on the superior advantages 

of an age of schools and newapai^rs. If the bare facta of 

the storjr had come down to ns from a chronicler, and an 

ordinary writer of the nineteenth century had undertaken to 

relate them, hia account, we may depend upon it, would 

have been put together upon one or other of these principles. 

L Tet, by the aide of that unfolding of the secrets of the priaon- 

I'lioose of the soul, what lean and shrivelled anatomiea the 

"ijest of such descriptions would seem ! 

Shakespeare himself, I suppose, could not have given us a 
theory of what he meant — he gave us the thing itself, on 
which we might make whatever theories we pleased. 
Or again, look at Homer. 

The ' niad ' is from two to three thousand yeara older than 
tfMacbeth,' and yet it is as fresh as if it had been written 
We have there no lessons save in the emotions 
kh rise in UB a« we read. Homer had no philosophy ; 
> nerer struggles to impress upon us hia views about this 
r that ; yon can scarcely tell indeed whether hia sympathies 
e Greek or Trojan ; but he represents to us faithfully the 
I and women among whom he lived. He sang the Tale 
* of TroT, he touched his lyre, he drained the golden beaker 
ra the hoUa of men like those on whom he was conferring 
immortality. And thus, although no Agamemnon, king of 
men, ever led a Grecian fleet to Ilium ; though no Priam 
■ought the midnight tent of Achilles ; though UlyBses and 
Diomed and Nestor were but names, and Helen but a dream, 
ret, through Homer's power of representing men and women, 
those old Greeks will still stand out from amidst the darkness 
of the ancient world with a aharpnesa of outline which belongs 
to no period of history except the most recent. For the 
mere hard purposes of history, the ' Iliad * and ' Odyssey ' 
are the most effective books which ever were written. We 
sec the Hall of Menelaus, we see the garden of Alcinons, we 
see Kansioaa among her maidens on the shore, we see the 
mallow monarch sitting with ivory sceptre in the Market- 
place dealing out genial justice. Or again, when the wild 
in, we can hear the crash of the spears, the rattle 
r the armour as the heroes foil, and the plimging of the 
I ajnong the slain. Could we enter the palace of an 
. Ionian lord, we know what we aboiUd see there ; 
) know the words in which he would address us. We 
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could meet Hector as a friend. K we could choose a com- 
panion to spend an evening with over a fireside, it wonld be 
the man of many counsels, the husband of Penelope. 

I am not going into the vexed question whether History 
or Poetry is the more true. It has been sometimes said that 
Poetry is the more true, because it can make things more 
like what our moral sense would prefer they should be. We 
hear of poetic justice and the like, as if nature and fad were 
not just enough. 

I entirely dissent from that view. So fiur as poetry at- 
tempts to improve on truth in that way, so £ar it abandons 
truth, and is false to itself. Even literal £eu^, exactly as 
they were, a great poet will prefer whenever he can get them. 
Shakespeare in the historical plays is studious, wherever 
possible, to give the very words which he finds to have been 
used ; and it shows how wisely he was guided in this, that 
those magnificent speeches of Wolsey are taken exactly, with 
no more change than the metre makes necessary, from 
Cavendish's Life. Marlborough read Shakespeare for 
English history, and read nothing else. The poet only is 
not bound, when it is inconvenient, to what may be called 
the accidents of fSacts. It was enough for Shakespeare to 
know that Prince Hal in his youth had lived among loose 
companions, and the tavern in Eastcheap came in to fill out 
his picture ; although Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, and Poins 
and Bardolph were more likely to have been fEiIlen in with 
by Shakespeare himself at the Mermaid, than to have been 
comrades of the true Prince Henry. It was enough for 
Shakespeare to draw real men, and the situation, whatever 
it might be, would sit easy on them. In this sense only it is 
that Poetry is truer than History, that it can make a picture 
more complete. It may take liberties with time and space, 
and give the action distinctness by throwing it into more 
manageable compass. 

But it may not alter the real conditions of things, or repre- 
sent life as other than it is. The greatness of the poet depends 
on his being true to nature, without insisting that nature 
shall theorise with him, without making her more just, more 
philosophical, more moral than reality; and, in difficult matters, 
leaving much to reflection which cannot be explained. 

And if this be true of Poetry — if Homer and Shakespeare 
are what they are, from the absence of everything didactic 
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f about them — niay we not ttus learn something of what His- 
tory aliould be, and in what sense it should aspire to t^ach 'P 
If Poetry must uot theorise, much less should the historian 
theorise, whose obligations to be true to fact are even greater 
tban the poet's. If the drama is grandest when the action 
is least explicable by laws, because then it best resembles 
life, then history will be grandest also under the same con- 
ditions. 'Macbeth,' were it literally true, would be perfect 
history ; and so far as the historian caji approach to that 
kind of model, so far as he can let his story tell itself in the 

■ deeds and words of those who act it out, so far is he most 
H roccessfiil. His work is no longer the vapour of his own 
Bfaain, which a breath will scatter; it is the thing itseh', 
B-viiich will have interest for all time. A thousand theories 
Hnay be formed about it — spiritual theories. Pantheistic 
Vtteories, cause and effect theories; but each age will have 

its own philosophy of history, and all these in turn will fail 
and die. Hegel falls out of date, Schlegel falls out of 
date, and Comte in good time will fall out of date ; the 
thought about the thing must change as we change; 
but the thing itself can never change; and a history is 
durable or perishable as it contains more or least of the 
writer's own speculations. The splendid intellect of Gibbon 
for the moat part kept him true to the right course in this ; 
yet the philosophical chapters for which he has been most 
admired or censured may hereafter be thought the least in- 
teresting in his work. The time has been when they would 
not have been comprehended : the time may come when they 

^^ will seem commonplace. 

^L It may be said, that in requiring history to be written like 

^Kldnma, we require an impossibility. 

^r For history to be written with the complete form of a 

■ drama, doubtless is impossible ; but there are periods, and 
tlipse the periods, for the most part, of greatest interest to 
nuokind, the history of which may be so written that the 
actors shall reveal their characters in their own words; 
"here mind can be seen matched against mind, and the great 
P«iei«i8of the epoch not simply be described as existing, but be 

i whibited at their white heat in the souls and hearts possessed 

f •U tbem. There are all the elements of drama^ — drama of 

flie highest order — where the huge forces of the times are as 

Uie Gi«ciajj destiny, and the power of the man is seen either 
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Btemmmg the Btream till it overwhelms hiir, or ruling i 
he seems to yield to it. 

It is Nature's drama— not Shakespeare's — but a A 
none the less. 

So at least it seems to me. Whererer possible, let u 
be told about this man or that. Let us hear the man hii 
speak ; let us see him act, and let us be left to form our 
opinions about him. The historian, we are told, musl 
leave his readers to themselves. He must not only la; 
facts before them — he must tell them what be himself tl 
abont those faets. In my opinion, this is precisely whi 
ought not to do. Bishop Butler says somewhere, tha- 
best book which could be written would be a book consi 
only of premises, from which the readers should draw 
clnsioiiB for themselves. The hifjlieat poetry is the 
thing which Butler requires, and the highest history c 
to be. We should no more ask for a theory of this or 
period of history, than we should ask for a theory of ' 
beth' or 'Hamlet.' Philosophies of history, scienci 
history — all these, there will continue to be ; the iashic 
them will change, as our habits of thought will chu 
and each new philosopher will find his chief employme 
showing that before him no one imderstood anything, 
the drama of history is unpeiishable, and, the lessons 
will be like what we learn from Homer or Shakespei 
lessons for which we have no words. 

The address of history is less to the understanding th 
the higher emotions. We learn in it to sympathise 
what is great and good ; we learn to hate what is base 
the anomalies of furtune we feel the mystery of our n 
existence, and in the companionship of the illustrious na 
who have shai>ed the fortunes of the world, we escape 
the littlenesses which cling to the round of common lift 
our minds are tuned in a higher and nobler key. 

For the rent, and for those large questions which I tot 
in comiection with Mr. Buckle, we live in times of dis 
gration, and none can tell what will be after us. ' 
opinions — what convictions — the infant of to-day will 
prevailing on the earth, if he and it live out together \ 
middle t>f another century, only a very bold man i 
undertake to conjectun.> ! ' Tlie time will come,' said 
tonberg, in scorn at the material ieing tendencies of m 
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thoo-ght ; * the time will come when the belief in God will be 

as tlie tales with which old women frighten children ; when 

the ^world will be a machine, the ether a gas, and God will 

\)e a. force/ Mankind, if they last long enough on the earth, 

may develope strange things out of themselves ; and the 

growth of what is called the Positive Philosophy is a curious 

commentary on Lichtenberg's prophecy. But whether the 

end be seventy years hence, or seven hundred — be the close 

of the mortal history of humanity as far distant in the future 

as its shadowy beginnings seem now to lie behind us — this 

only we may foretell with confidence — that the riddle of man's 

nature will remain unsolved. There will be that in him yet 

which physical laws will faU to explain — that something, 

whatever it be, in himself, and in the world, which science 

cannot fathom, and which suggests the unknown possibilities 

of his origin and his destiny. There will remain yet 

Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things ; 

Falling from us, yanishings — 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised — 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 

There will remain 

Those first affections — 
Those shadowy recollections — 
Which, be they what thoy may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day — 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing — 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence. 
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TIMES OF ERASMUS AND LUTHER: 

THREE LECTURES 
Deuybbed at Newcastle, 1867. 



LECTUEE I. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I do not know whether I have 
made a very wise selection in the subject which I have 
chosen for these Lectures. There was a time — a time which, 
measured by the years of our national life, was not so very 
long ago — ^when the serious thoughts of mankind were 
occupied exclusively by religion and politics. The small 
knowledge which they possessed of other things was tinc- 
tured by their speculative opinions on the relations of heaven 
and earth ; and, down to the sixteenth century, art, science, 
scarcely even literature, existed in this country, except as, 
in some way or other, subordinate to theology. Philosophers 
— such philosophers as there were — obtained and half de- 
served the reputation of quacks and conjurors. Astronomy 
was confused with astrology. The physician's medicines 
were supposed to be powerless, unless the priests said prayers 
over them. The great lawyers, the ambassadors, the chief 
ministers of state, were generally bishops ; even the fighting 
business was not entirely secular. Half-a-dozen Scotch 
prelates were killed at Flodden ; and, late in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, no fitter person could be found than 
Rowland Lee, Bishop of Coventry, to take command of the 
Welsh Marches, and harry the freebooters of Llangollen. 

Every single department of intellectual or practical life 
was penetrated with the beliefs, or was interwoven with the 
interests, of the clergy ; and thus it was that, when diJBferences 
of religious opinion arose, they split society to its foundations. 
The lines of cleavage penetrated everywhere, and there were 
no subjects whatever in which those who disagreed in 
theology possessed any common concern. When men quar- 
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relied, they qimrrelled altogether. The disturbers of settled 
beliefe were regarded a,s public enemies who had placed 
themselves beyond the pale of humanity, and were considered 
fit only to be destroyed like wild beasta, or trampled out like 
the seed of a contagion. 

Three centuries have passed over our heads since the time 
of which I am speaking, and the world is bo changed that 
we can hardly recognise it as the same. 

The secrets of nature have been opened out to us on a 
dousand lines ; and men of science of all creeds can pursue 
side by side their common investigations. Catholics, Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Calvinists, contend with 
each other in honourable rivalry in arts, and literature, and 
commerce, and industry. They read the same books. They 
study at the same academies. They have seats in the same 
aenates. They preside together on the judicial bench, and 
carry on, without jar or difference, the ordinary business of 
the country. 

Those who share the same pursuits are drawn in spite of 
themselves into sympathy and good-will. When they are 
in harmony in so large a port of their occupations, the 
points of remaining difference lose their venom. Tbosi? 
who thought they hated each other, unconsciously find 
themselves friends ; and as far as it affects the world at large, 
the acrimony of controversy has almost disappeared. 

Imagine, if you can, a person being now put to death for 
a speculative theological opinion. You feel at once, that in 
the most bigoted country in the world such a thing has 
become impossible ; and the impossibility is the measure of 
the alteration which we have all undei^one. The formulas 
remain a& they were on either side — the very same formulas 
which were once supposed to require these detestable murders. 
■ Bat we have leamt to know each other better. The cords 
which bind together the brotherhood of mankind are woven 
of a thousand strands. We do not any more fly apart or 
become enemies, because, here and there, in one strand out 
of go many, there are still unsound places. 

If I were asked for a distinct proof that Europe was im- 
prwing and not retrograding, I should find it in this 
nnmenon. It has not been brought about by controversy. 
Men are fighting still over the same questions which 
began to fight about at the Reformation. Protestant divii 
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have not driven Catholics out of the field, nor Catholics, 
Protestants. Each polemic writes for his own partisans, 
and makes no impression on his adversary. 

Controversy has kept alive a certain quantity of bitterness ; 
and that, I suspect, is aU that it would accomplish if it con- 
tinued till the day of judgment. I sometimes, in impatient 
moments, wish the laity in Europe would treat their contro- 
versial divines as two gentlemen once treated their seconds, 
when they found themselves forced into a duel without 
knowing what they were quarrelling about. 

As the principals were being led up to their places, one of 
them whispered to the other, ^ K you will shoot your second, 
I will shoot mine.' 

The reconciliation of parties, if I may use such a word, 
is no tinkered-up truce, or convenient Interim. It is the 
healthy, silent, spontaneous growth of a nobler order of con- 
viction, which has conquered our prejudices even before we 
knew that they were assailed. This better spirit especially 
is represented in institutions like the present, which acknow- 
ledge no diflferences of creed — which are constructed on the 
broadest principles of toleration — and which, therefore, as a 
rule, are vdsely protected from the intrusion of discordant 
subjects. 

They exist, as I understand, to draw men together, not to 
divide them — to enable us to share together in those topics 
of universal interest and instruction which all can take 
pleasure in, and which give ofience to none. 

K you ask me, then, why I am myself departing from a 
practice which I admit to be so excellent, I fear that T shall 
give you rather a lame answer. I might say that I know 
more about the history of the sixteenth century than I know 
about anything else. I have spent the best years of my life 
in reading and writing about it ; and if I have anything to 
tell you worth your hearing, it is probably on that subject. 

Or, again, I might say — which is indeed most true — that 
to the Reformation we can trace, indirectly, the best of those 
very influences which I have been describing. The Refor- 
mation broke the theological shackles in which men's minds 
were fettered. It set them thinking, and so gave birth to 
science. The reformers also, without knowing what they 
were about, taught the lesson of religious toleration. They 
attempted to supersede one set of dogmas by another. They 
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succeeded with half the world — they failed with the other 
half. In a little while it liecame apparent that good men — 
withoat ceasing to be good — coiild think differently about 
theology, and tliat goodness, therefore, depended on sorae- 
thing else than the holding orthodox opinions. 

It is not, however, for either of these reasons that T am 
going to talk to you aboiit Martin Luther : nor is toleration 
of differences of opinion, however excellent it be, the jMjint 
on which I shall dwell in these Lectures. 

Were the Reformation a question merely of opinion, I for 
one should not have meddled with it, either here or anywhere. 
I hold that, on the obscure mystericB of faith, every one 
shoold be allowed to believe according to his conscience, and 
that ai^uments on such matters are either impertinent or 
useless. 

Bat the Reformation, gentlemen, beyond the region of 
opinions, was a historical fact — an objective something which 
may be studied like any of the facts of nature. The Ke- 
fonuers were men of note and distinction, who played a great 
part for good or evil on the stage of the world. If we except 
the AiHJfltles, no body of human beings ever printed so deep 
a itKirk into the organisation of society ; aud if there be any 
vaJne or meaning in history at all, the lives, the actions, the 
characters of such men as these can be matters of indifference 
\o uone of us, 

We have not to do with a story which is bnried in obscure 
antiquity. The facts admit of being learnt. The truth, 
whatever it was, concerns us all equally. If the divisions 
created by that great convulsion arc ever to be obliterated, 
it will be when we have learnt, each of ns, to see the thing 
M it really was, and not rather some mythical or imaginative 
renion of the thing — such as from our own point of view we 
ti^ to think it was. Fiction in such matters may be cou- 
Tenient for our immediate theories, but it is certain to avenge 
itMif in the end. We may make our own opinions, but facts 
i made for us; and if we evade or deny them, it will be 
\ the worse for us. 

Unfortunately, the mythical version at present very largely 

pieponderat*s. Open a Protestant history of the Reforma- 

, and you will find a picture of the world given over 

[ to B lying tyrauny — the Christian population of Europe en- 

I ilivcd by a corrupt and degnuled priesthood, and the Re- 
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formers, with the Bible in their hands, coming to the rescue 
like angels of light. All is black on one side—all is fair and 
beautiful on the other. 

Turn to a Catholic history of the same events and the same 
men, and we have before us the Church of the Saints fuLBlling 
quietly its blessed mission in the saving of human souls. 
Satan a second time enters into Paradise, and a second time 
with fatal success tempts miserable man to his ruin. He 
disbelieves his appoiated teachers, he aspires after forbidden 
knowledge, and at once anarchy breaks loose. The seamless 
robe of the Saviour is rent in pieces, and the earth becomes 
the habitation of fiends. 

Each side tells the story as it prefers to have it ; facts, 
characters, circumstances, are melted in the theological 
crucible, and cast in moulds diametrically opposite. Nothing 
remains the same except the names and dates. Each side 
chooses its own witnesses. Everything is credible which 
makes for what it calls the truth. Everything is made false 
which will not fit into its place. * Blasphemous &bles * is 
the usual expression in Protestant controversial books for the 
accounts given by Catholics. * Protestant tradition,' says an 
eminent modem Catholic, * is based on lying — bold, whole- 
sale, imscrupulous lying.' 

Now, depend upon it, there is some human account of the 
matter different from both these if we could only get at it, 
and it will be an excellent thing for the world when that 
human account can be made out. I am not so presumptuous 
as to suppose that I can give it to you ; still less can you expect 
me to try to do so within the compass of two or three lectures. 
K I cannot do everything, however, I believe I can do a little ; 
at any rate I can give you a sketch, such as you may place 
moderate confidence in, of the state of the Church as it was 
before the Reformation began. I will not expose myself 
more than I can help to the censure of the divine who was 
so hard on Protestant tradition. Most of what I shall have 
to say to you this evening will be taken from the admissions 
of Catholics themselves, or from of&cial records earlier than 
the outbreak of the controversy, when there was no tempta- 
tion to pervert the truth. 

Here, obviously, is the first point on which we require 
accurate information. If all was going on well, the Re- 
formers really and truly told innumerable lies, and deserve 
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the reprobation which we can give them. If all was not 

ig on well— if, so far from being well, the Church was 

corrupt that Europe could bear with it no longer — then 

ly a Reformation wa« neceBsary of some kind ; and we 

bare taken one step towards a fair estimate of the persons 

concerned in it. 

A fiiir estimate — that, and only that, is what we want. I 

hardly observe to you, that opinion in England has been 

lergoing lately a very considerable alteration about these 
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Two generations ago, the leading Reformers were looked 

apon as little less than saints ; now a party has risen up who 

intend, as they frankly tell ua, to un-Protestantbe the Church 

^Kif England, who detest Protestantism as a kind of infidelity, 

^■Ao desire simply to reverse everything which the Reformers 

" One of these gentlemen, a clergyman writing lately of 
Luther, called him a heretic, a heretic fit only to be ranked 
with — whom, do you think 9 — Joe Smith, the Mormon Pro- 
phet. Joe Smith and Luther — that is the combination with 
which we are now presented. 

The book in which this remarkable statement appeared 
was presented by two bishops to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation. It was received with gracious acknowledgments 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was placed solemnly in 
the Ubraiy of reference, for that learned body to consult. 

So, too, a professor at Oxford, the other day, spoke of 
Luther as a Philistine — a Philistine meaning an oppressor of 
the chosen people ; the enemy of men of culture, and intelli- 
gence, snch as the professor himself. 

One notices these things, not as of much importance in 
tiiemselves, but as showing which way the stream is running ; 
and, curiously enough, in quite another direction we may see 
Ihe same phenomenon. Our liberal philosophers, men of higli 
literary power and reputation, looking into the history of 
Uither, and Calviu, and John Knox, and the rest, find them 
'jliing far short- of the philosophic ideal— wanting sadly in 
fiaiiy qualities which the liberal mind cannot dispense with. 
They arc discovered to be intolerant, dogmatic, narrow- 
ninded, inclined to persecute Catholics as Catholics had 
pereecated them ; to be, in fact, little if at all better than the 
popes and cardumls whom they were fighting against. 
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Lord Macaolar can luundlT find epithets strong enongh to 
express his contempt for Archbishop Cranmer. Mr. Backle 
places Crsnmer by the side of Bonner, and hesitates which 
of the two characters is the more detestable. 

An on&Tonrable estimate of the Beformers, whether jnst 
or nnjost, is onqnestionably gaining gronnd among onr 
advanced thinkers. A greater man than either Macaolaj or 
Buckle — the German poet, Goethe — says of Lather, that he 
threw back the intellectnal progress of mankind for centuries, 
bv calling in the passions of the moltitade to decide on 
subjects which ought to have been left to the learned. Goethe, 
in saying this, was alluding especiaUy to Erasmus. Goethe 
thought that Erasmus, and men like Erasmus, had struck 
upon the right track ; and if they could hare retained the 
direction of the mind of Europe^ there would hare been more 
truth, and less falsehood, among us at this present time. 
The party hatreds, the theological rivalries, the persecutions, 
the civil wars, the religious animosities which have so long 
distracted us, would have been all avoided, and the mind of 
mankind would have expanded gradually and equably with 
the growth of knowledge. 

Such an opinion, coming from so great a man, is not to be 
lightly passed over. It will be my endeavour to show you 
what kind of man Erasmus was, what he was aiming at, what 
he was doing, aad how Luther spoilt his work — if spoiling is 
the word which we are to use for it. 

One caution, however, I must in fairness give you before 
we proceed further. It lies upon the face of the story, that 
the Reformers imperfectly understood toleration ; but you 
must keep before you the spirit and temper of the men with 
whom they had to deal. For themselves, when the movement 
began, they aimed at nothing but liberty to think and speak 
their own way. They never dreamt of interfering with others, 
although they were quite aware that others, when they could, 
were likely to interfere with them. Lord Macaulay might 
liave remembered that Cranmer was working all his life with 
the prospect of being burnt alive as his reward — and, as we 
all know, he actually was burnt alive. 

When the Protestant teaching begun first to spread in the 
Netherlands — before one single Catholic had been illtreated 
there, before a symptom of a mutinous disposition had shown 
itself among the i>eople, an edict was issueil by the authorities 
for the suppression of the new opinions. 
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I The terms of this edict I will briefly describe to you. 

The inhabitanta of the United Provinces were informed 
that they were to hold and believe the doctrines of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church. ' Men and women,' says the edict, 
' who disobey this command shall be punished aa disturbers 
of public order. Women who have tallen into heresy shall 
be buried alive. Men, if they recant, shall lose their heads. 
If they continue obstinate, they shall be burnt at the stake. 

' If man or woman be suspected of heresy, no one shall 
shelter or protect bini or her; and no stranger shall be 
ailmitted to lodge in any inn or dwelling-house unless he 
bring with liini a testimonial of orthodoxy from the priest of 
his parish. 

' The Inquisition shall enquire into the private opinions of 
every person, of whatever degree ; and all ofBcera of all kinds 
shall assist the Inquisition at their peril. Those who know 
where heretics are concealed, shall denounce them, or they 
shall suffer as heretics themselves. Heretics {observe the 
malignity of this paragraph) — heretics who will give up 
other heretics to justice, shall themselves be pardoned if they 
will promise to conform for the future.' 

Under this edict, In the Netherlands alone, more than fifty 
thousand human beings, first and last, were deliberately 
murdered. And, gentlemen, I must say that proceedings of 
this kind explain and go far to excuse the subsequent in- 
tolerance of Protestants. 

Intolerance. Mr. Gibbon tells us, is a greater crime in a 
Protestajit than a Catholic. Criminal intolerance, as I 
onderstand it, is the intolerance of such an edict us that 
which I have read to you — the unprovoked intolerance of 
difference of opinion. I conceive that the most enlightened 
philosopher might have grown hard and narrow-minded if he 
had suffered under the administration of the Duke of Alva. 

Dismissing these considerations, I will now go on with my 
subject, 

Never in all their historj', in ancient times or modem, 
nerer that we know of, have mankind thrown out of them- 
M'lres anything so grand, so useful, so beautiful, as the 
(*atliolic Church once was. In these times of ours, well- 
rt-gulatoi Selfishness is the recognised nde of action — every 
una of us is expected to look out first for himself, and take 
tart of his own interests. At the time I e[)eak of, the Church 
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mled the State with the authority of a conscience ; and self- 
interest, as b. motive of action, was only named to be abhorred. 
The bishops and clergy were regarded freely and simply aa 
the immediate ministers of the Almighty ; and they aeem to 
me to have really deserved that high estimate of their 
character. It was not for the doctrines which they tanght 
only or chiefly, that they were held in honour. Brave men 
do not fall down before their fellow-mortals for the words 
which they speak, or for the rites which they perform. 
Wisdom, justice, self-denial, nobleness, purity, highminded- 
ness, — these are the qualities before which the free-bom 
races of Eiu'ope have been contented to bow; and in no 
order of men were such qualities to be foimd as they were 
found six hundred years ago in the clergy of the Cathohc 
Church. They called themselves the successors of tiie 
Apostles. They claimed in their Master's name rniiversai 
spiritual authority, but they made good their pretensions by 
the holiness of their own Uves. They were allowed to role 
because they deserved to nile, and in the fulness of reverence 
kings and nobles bent before a power which was nearer to 
G(td than their own. Over prince and subject, chieitain and 
serf, a body of unarmed defenceless men reigned supreme by 
the magic of sanctity. They tamed the fiery northern warriors 
who had broken in pieces the Homan Empire. They taught 
them — they brought them really and truly to believe — thkt 
they had immortal souls, and that they would one day stand 
at the awfid judgment bar and give account for their lives 
there. With the brave, the honest, and the good — with 
tliose who had not oppressed the poor nor removed their 
neighbour's landmark^with those who had been just in all 
their dealings — with those who had fought against evil, and 
had tried valiantly to do their Master's will, — at that greAt 
day, it would be well. For cowards, for profligates, for those 
who lived for luxury and pleasure and self-indulgence, there 
was the blackness of eterrml death. 

An awfid conviction of this tremendoiis kind the elorgy 
had effectually instilled into the mind of Europe. It was 
not a PEBHAPi^ ; it was a certainty. It was not a form of 
words repeated once a week at church ; it was an assurance 
entertained on all days and in nil places, without any particlfl 
of doubt. And the effect of such a belief on life and con- 
science was simply immeasurable. 
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r I do not pretend that the clergy were perfect. They were 
very far from perfect at the best of times, and the European 
natioiiB were never completely anbrnissive to them. It would 
not have been well if they had been. The business of human 
creaturea in this planet is not summed up in the most excel- 
lent of priestly catechi8ma. The world and its concerns 
continued to interest men, though priests insisted on their 
nothingness. They could not prevent kings from quarrelling 
with each other. They could not hinder disputed succes- 
sions, and civil feuds, and wars, and political conspiracies. 
Whitt they did do was to shelter the weak from the strong. 

In the eyes of the clergy, the serf and his lord stood on the 
common level of sinful humanity. Into their ranks high 
birth was no passport. They were themselves for the most 
part children of the people ; and the son of the artisan or 
peasant rose to the mitre and the triple crown, just as 
nowadays the rail-splitter and tlie tailor become Presidents 
of the Eepublic of the West. 

The Church was essentially democratic, while at the same 
time it had the monopoly of learning ; and all the secular 
power fell to it which learning, combined with sanctity and 
assisted by superstition, can bestow. 

The privileges of the clergy were extraordinary. They 
were not amenable to the common laws of the land. While 
thoy governed the laity, the laity liad no power over them. 
From the throne downwards, every secular office was depen- 
dent on the Church. No king was a lawful sovereign till 
the Church placed the crown upon his head : and what the 
Chorch bestowed, the Church claimed the right to take 
sway. The disposition of property wa« in their hands. No 
will could be proved except before the bishop or his officer ; 
and no will was held valid if the testator died out of com- 
mimion. There were magistrates and courts of law for the 
offences of the laity. If a priest committed a crime, he was 
a aacred person. The civil power could not touch him ; be 
was r«aerved for his ordinary. Bishops' commissaries sate 
in town and city, taking cognizance of the moral conduct of 
ewery man and woman. OSenc^ against life and property 
were tried here in England, as now, by the common law ; 
Imt the Church Courts dealt with sins — sins of word or act, 
If a man was a profligate or a drunkard ; if he lied or swore ; 

Bf lie did not come to communion, or held unlawful opinions ; 
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if he was idle or unthrifty; if he was nnkind to his wife or 
his servants ; if a child was disobedient to his father, or a 
father cruel to his child ; if a tradesman sold adulterated 
wares, or used false measures or dishonest weighty, — the eye 
of the parish priest was everywhere, and the Church Court 
stood always open to examine and to punish. 

Imagine what a tremendous power this must have been ! 
Yet it existed generally in Catholic Europe down to the eve 
of the Reformation. It could never have established itself 
at all unless at one time it had worked beneficially — as the 
abuse of it was one of the most fatal causes of the Church's falL 

I know nothing in EngUsh history much more striking 
than the answer given by Archbishop Warham to the com- 
plaints of the English House of Commons after the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey. The House of Commons complained that 
the clergy made laws in Convocation which the laity were 
excommunicated if they disobeyed. Yet the laws made by 
the clergy, the Commons said, were often at variance with 
the laws of the realm. 

What did Warham reply ? He said he was sorry for the 
alleged discrepancy ; but, inasmuch as the laws made by the 
clergy were always in conformity with the will of GU)d, the 
laws of the realm had only to be altered and then the diffi- 
culty would vanish. 

What must have been the position of the clergy in the 
fulness of their power, when they could speak thus on the 
eve of their prostration? You have only to look from a 
distance at any old-fashioned cathedral city, and you will 
see in a moment the mediaeval relations between Church 
and State. The cathedral is the city. The first object you 
catch sight of as you approach is the spire tapering into the 
sky, or the huge towers holding possession of the centre of 
the landscape — majestically beautiful — imposing by mere 
size amidst the large forms of Nature herself. As you go 
nearer, the vastness of the building impresses you more and 
more. The puny dweUing-places of the citizens creep at its 
feet, the pinnacles are glittering in the tints of the sunset, 
when down below among the streets and lanes the twilight is 
darkening. And even now, when the towns are thrice their 
ancient size, and the houses have stretched upwards from two 
stories to five ; when the great chimneys are vomiting their 
smoke among the clouds, and the temples of modem in- 
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Fwstrj — the workshops and the factories — spread their long 
frouts before the eye, the catheili-al is still the g'overaing form 
in the picture — the one object which posaeesea the imagi- 
nation and refuses to be eclipsed. 

Ab that cathedral was to the old town, so was the Chnrch 
I of the middle ages to the secular iiiatitutiona of the world. 
Ita very neighbourhood was sacred ; and its shadow, like the 
shadow of the Apostles, was a sanctuary. Wheu I look at 
Hie new Houses of Parliament in London, I see in them a 
tyye of the change which has passed over us. The House of 
Commons of the Plantagenets sate in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. The Parliament of the Reform Bill, 
five-and -thirty years ago, debated in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
the Abbey's small dependency. Now, by the side of the 
enormous pile which has risen out of that chapel's ashes, the 
proud Minster itself is dwarfed into inaigaificance. 

Let us turn to another vast feature of the middle ages — 
I mean the monasteries. 

Some person of especial and exceptional holiness has lived 
or died at a particuLir spot. He has been distinguished by 
his wisdom, by his piety, by his active benevolence ; and ui 
an age when conjurors and witches were supposed to be 
helped by the devil to do evil, he. on his part, has been 
thought to have possessed in larger measme than common 
men the favour and the grace of heaven. Blessed influences 
haug about the spot which he baa hallowed by his presence. 
Hia relics — his household possessions, his books, his clothes, 
his bones, retain the shadowy sanctity which they received 
in having ouce belonged to him. We all set a value, not 
wholly imreal, on anything which has been the property of 
a remarkable man. At worst, it is but an eiaggeration of 
_pataral reverence. 

, as nowadays we bnild monuments ta great men, so 
iie middle ages they built shrines or chapels on the spots 
ich saints had made holy, and communities of pioua 
»ple gathered together there — beginning with the personal 
iendfi the saint had left behind him — to try to live as he 
1 lived, to do good aa he had done good, and to die u^ he 
I died. Thus arose religious fraternities — companies of 
I who desired to devote themselves to goodness — to give 
pleasure, and amusement, aud self-indulgence, and to 
•end their lives in prayer and works of charity. 
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These houses became centres of pious beneficence. The 
monks, as the brotherhoods were called, were organised in 
different orders, with aome variety of rule, but the broaJ 
principle was the same in all. They were to live for others, 
not for themselves, They took vows of poverty, that they 
might not be entangled in the pursuit of money. They took 
V0W8 of chastity, tljat the care of a family might not distract 
them from the work which they had undertaken. Their efforts 
of charity were not limited to this world. Their days were 
spent in hard bodily labour, in study, or in visiting the sick. 
At night they were on the stone-floors of their chapels, hold- 
ing up their withered hands to heaven, interceding for the 
poor souls who were suffering in purgatory. 

The world, a» it always will, paid honour to exceptional 
excellence. Tlie system spread to the farthest limita at 
Christendom. The religious houses became places of relive, 
where men of noble birth, kings and queens and emperon, 
warriors and statesmen, retired to lay down their splendid 
cares, and end their days in peace. Those with whom the 
world had dealt hardly, or those whom it had surfeited with 
its unsatisfying pleasures, those who were disappointed with 
earth, and those who were filled with passionate aspirations 
after heaven, alike found a haven of rest in the quiet cloister, 
And, gradually, lands came to them, and wealth, and social 
dignity — all gratefully extended to men who deserved so wull 
of their fellows ; while no landlords were more popular than 
they, for the sanctity of tlie monks sheltered their dependeuts 
as well as themselves. 

Travel now through Ireland, and you will see in the wildest 
parts of it innumerable remains of religious houses, which 
had grown up among a people who acknowledged no rule 
among themselves except the sword, and where every chief 
made war upon his neighbour as the humour seized him. 
The monks among the O's and the Mae's were as defenceless 
as sheep among the wolves ; but the wolves spared them for 
their character. In such a country as Ireland then was, the 
monasteries could not have survived for a generation but for 
the enchanted atmosphere which surrounded them. 

Of authority, the religious orders were practically inde- 
pendent. They were amenable only to the Pope and to their 
own superiors. Here in England, the king could not send a 
commissioner to in8i>ect a monasterj', nor even send a police- 
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I criminal who had taken ehelter within its 
walls. Archbishops and bishops, powerfttl aa thej were, 
found their authority cease when they entered the gates of a 
Benedictine or Dominican abbey. 

So utterly have times changed, that with your utmost 
exertions yon will hardly be able to picture to youraelves the 
Catholic Church iu the days of its ^eatneas. Our school- 
books tell us how the Emperor of Germany held the stirrup 
for Pope Gregory the Seventh to mount his mule ; how our 
own English Henry Plantagenet walked barefoot through the 
streets of Canterbury, and knelt in the Chapter House for the 
monkB to fiog him. The drat of these incidents, I was brought 
op to believe, proved the Pope to be the man of Sin. Any- 
^^ow, they are both facts, and not romances ; and you may 
^^^nn some notion from them how high in the world's eyes 
^nhe Church must have stood. 

And be sure it did not achieve that proud position without 
deaerviDg it. The Teutonic and Latin princes were not 
credulous fools ; and when they submitted, it Wiis to some- 

I gibing stronger than themselvee — stronger in limb and muscle, 
jbr stronger in intellect and character. 
I So ihe Church was in its vigour : so the Church was Tiot 
Bt the opening of the sixteenth century. Power — wealth — 
security — men are more than mortal if they can resist the 
temptations to which too much of these expose them. Nor 
were tliey the only enemies which undermined the energies 
of the Catholic clergy. Churches exist in this world to re- 
mind us of the eternal laws which we are bound to obey. So 
" r as they do this, they fulfil their end, and sire honoured in 
It would have been better for all of us — it 
1 be better for us now, could Churches keep this their 
icaliar function steadily and singly before them. Unfor- 
tmiately, they have preferred in later times the speculative 
side of things to the practical. They take up into their 
teaching opinions and theories which are merely ephemeral ; 
which would naturally die out with the progress of know- 
ledge ; but, having received a spurious sanctity, prolong their 
days unseasonably, and become first unmeaning, and then 
oDcasions of superstition. 

It matters little whether I say a paternoster in Enghsh 
'lu, so that what is present to my mind is the thought 
i words express, and not the words themselves. 
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these and all languages it is the most beautiful of prayers. 
But you know that people came to look on a Latin pater- 
noster as the most powerfiil of spells — potent in heaven, if 
said straightforward ; if repeated backward, a charm which 
no spirit in hell could resist. 

So it is in my opinion with all forms — forms of words, or 
forms of ceremony aiid ritoalism. While the meaoung ig 
alive in them, they are not only harmless, but pregnant and 
life-giving. When we come to think that they possess in 
themselves material and magical virtues, then the purpose 
which they answer is to hide God from us and make us 
practically into Atheists. 

This is what I believe to have gradually fallen upon the 
Catholic Church in the generations which preceded Luther. 
The body remained ; the mind was gone away : the original 
thought which its symbolism represented was no longer 
credible to intelligent persons. 

The acute were conscious unbelievers. In Italy, when 
men went to mass they spoke of it as going to a comedy. 
You may have heard the story of Luther in his younger days 
saying mass at an altar in Eome, and hearing his fellow- 
priests muttering at the consecration of the Eucharist, ^ Bread 
thou art, and bread thou wilt remain.' 

Part of the clergy were profane scoundrels like these ; the 
rest repeated the words of the service, conceiving that they 
were working a charm. Religion was passing through the 
transformation which all religions have a tendency to under- 
go. They cease to be aids and incentives to holy life ; they 
become contrivances rather to enable men to sin, and escape 
the penalties of sin. Obedience to the law is dispensed with 
if men will diligently profess certain opinions, or punctually 
perform certain external duties. However scandalous the 
moral life, the participation of a particular rite, or the pro- 
fession of a particular belief, at the moment of death, is held 
to clear the score. 

The powers which had been given to the clergy required 
for their exercise the highest wisdom and the highest probity. 
They had fallen at last into the hands of men who possessed 
considerably less of these qualities than the laity whom they 
undertook to govern. They had degraded their conceptions 
of God ; and, as a necessary consequence, they had degraded 
their conceptions of man and man's duty. The aspirations 
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after sajictitj had disappeared, and imstead of them there 
remained the practical reality of the five seneea. The high 
prelates, the cardinals, the great abbots, were occupied 
chiefly in maintaining their splendonr and luxury. The 
friars and the Beeular clergy, following their superiors with 
shorter steps, indulged themaelves in grosser pleasures ; 
while their spiritual powers, their supposed authority iu this 
world and the next, were turned to account to obtain from 
the laity the means for their self-indulgence. 

The C'hnrch forbade the eating of meat on fast days, but 
the Church was ready with dispensations for those who could 
afford to pay lor them. The Church forbade marriage to the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, but loving cousins, if they 
were rich and open-handed, could obtain the Church's con- 
Bent to their union. There were toll-gates for the priests at 
every halting-pla<!e on the road of life^fees at weddings, fees 
at fiinerals, fees whenever an excuse could be found to 
fiuten them. Even when a man was dead he was not safe 
from plunder, for a mortuary or death present was exacted 
of bis family. 

And then those Bishop's Courts, of which I spoke jnst 
now : they were founded for the discipline of morality — they 
made the instruments of the most detestable extortion. 
an impatient layman spoke a disrespectful word of the 
he was cited before the bishop's commissary and 
fined. If he refused to pay, he was excommunicated, and 
excommunication was a poisonous disease. When a poor 
wretch was under the ban of the Churoh no tradesman might 
»ell him clothes or food — no friend might relieve him — ^no 
hnmaji voice might address him, under pain of the same 
sentence ; and if he died unreconciled, he died like a dog, 
without the sacraments, and was refused Christian burial. 

The records of some of these courts survive : a glance at 

their pages will show the principles on which they were 

worked. When a layman offended, the single object was to 

him pay for it. The magistrates could not protect 

If he resisted, and his friends supported him, so much 

better, for they were now all in the scrape together. 

le next step would be to indict them iu a body for heresy ; 

" then, of course, there was nothing for it but to give way, 

compounu for absolution by money. 
It was money^ever money. Even in case of real 
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lincjuency, it was atill money. Money, not cliarity, covei 
the multitude of aina. 

I have told you that the clergy were exempt from secular 
jurisdiction. They claimed to be ainenable only to spiritual 
judges, and they extended the broad fringe of their order till 
the word clerk was construed to mean any one who could 
write hia name or read a sentence from a book. A robber or 
a murderer at the assizes had but to show tliat he possessed 
either of these qualifications, and he was allowed what was 
called benefit of clergy. His case was transferred to the 
Bishop's Court, to an easy judge, who allowed him at once to 
compound. 

Such were the clergy in matters of this world. As religious 
instructors they appear in colours if possible less attractive. 

Practical religion throughout Europe at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century was a very simple afl'air. I am not 
going to speak of the mysterious doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. The creed which it professed in its schools and 
theological treatises was the same which it professes now, 
and which it had professed at the time when it was most 
powerful for good. I do not myself consider that the formulas 
in which men express their belief are of much consequence. 
The question is rather of the thing expressed ; and so long 
as we find a living consciousness that above the world and 
above human life there is a righteous God, who will jud^ 
men according to their works, whether they say their prayers 
in Latin or English, whether they call themselves Prvitestants 
or call themselves Catholics, appears to me of quite secondary 
importance. Bnt at the time I speak of, that consciousness 
no longer existed. The formulas and ceremonies were all in 
all ; and of God it is hard to say what conceptions men had 
formed, when they believed that a dead man's relations could 
buy him out of purgatory — buy him out of purgatory, — for 
this was the literal truth — by hiring priests to sing masses 
for his soul. 

Religion, in the minds of ordinary people, meant that the 
keys of the other world were held by the clergy. If a man 
confessed regularly to his priest, received the sacrament, and 
was absolved, then all was well with him. His duties con- 
sisted in going to confession and to mass. If he committed 
sins, he was prescribed penances, which could be commutod 
for money. If he was sick or ill at ease in his mind, he waa 
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recommeudeil a pilgrimage— a pilgrimage to a shrine or a 
holy well, or to some wonder-working image — where, for due 
consideration, his case would he attended to. It was no uae 
to go to a saint empty-handed. The rule of the Church was, 
nothing for nothing. At a chapel in Saxony there waa an 
image of a Virgin and Child. If the worshipper eame to it 
with a good handsome offering, the child bowed and waa 
gracious : if the present waa unsatiafaetory, it turned away 
its head, and witbeld ita favours till the purae-atrings were 
untied again. 

There was a great rood or cniciflx of the same kind at 
Boxley, in Kent, where the pilgrims went in tliousands. 
This figure used to bow, too, when it was pleased ; and a 
I'good sum of money was sure to secure ita good will. 

When the Reformation came, and the police looked into 
the matter, the images were found to be worked with wires 
and pulleys. The German lady was kept as a curiosity in 
the cabinet of the Elector of Saxony. Our Boxley rood 
was brought up and exhibited in Cheapside, and was after- 
wards torn in pieces by the people. 

Nor here again was death the limit of extortion : death 
waa rather the gate of the sphere which the clergy made 
peculiarly their own. When a man died, his friends were 
nattually anxious for the fate of his soul. K he died in 
communion, he was not in the worst place of all. He hud 
not been a saint, and therefore he was not in the beat. 
Therefore he was in purgatory — Purgatory Pickpurse, as 
oor English Latimer called it — and a priest, if properly paid, 
eoold get him out. 

To be a mass priest, aa it was called, waa a regular pro- 
in which, with Uttle trouble, a man could earn a 
VOmfortable living. He had only to be ordained and to learn 
by heart a certain form of words, and that waa all the equip- 
ment necessary for him. The inaaaes were paid for at so 
much a dozen, and for every mass that was said, so many 
yean were struck off from the pennJ period. Two priests 
were sometimes to be seen muttering away at the opposite 
ends of the same altar, like a couple of musical boxes playing 
"Terent parts of the same tune at the same time. 

le no difference. The upper powers had what they 
it«d. K they got the masses, and the priests got 
money, all parties concerned wore satisfied. 
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I am speaking of the form which these things assumed in 
an age of degradation and ignorance. The traest and wisest 
words ever spoken bj man might be abnsed in the same way. 

The Sermon on the Mount or the Apostles' Creed if recited 
mechanicallj, and relied on to work a mechanical effort, 
would be no less perniciously idolatrous. 

Ton can see something of the same kind in a milder form 
in Spain at the present day. The Spaniards, all of them, 
high and low, are expected to buy annually, a Pope's Bula or 
Bull — a small pardon, or indulgence, or plenary remission 
of sins. The exact meaning of these things is a little 
obscure ; the high authorities themselves do not uniyersally 
agree about them, except so far as to say that they are of 
prodigious ralue of some sort. The orthodox explanation, I 
believe, is something of this kind. With every sin there is 
the moral guilt and the temporal penalty. The pardon 
cannot touch the guilt ; but when the guilt is remitted, there 
is still the penalty. I may ruin my health by a dissolute 
life ; I may repent of my dissoluteness and be forgiven ; but 
the bad health wiU remain. For bad health, substitute 
penance in this world and purgatory in the next ; and in this 
sphere the indulgence takes effect. 

Such as they are, at any rate, everybody in Spain has 
these bulls ; you buy them in the shops for a shilling apiece. 

This is one form of the thing. Again, at the door of a 
Spanish church you will see hanging on the wall an intimation 
that whoever will pray so many hours before a particular 
image shall receive full forgiveness of his sins. Having got 
that, one might suppose he would be satisfied ; but no-^if he 
prays so many more hours, he can get off a hundred years of 
purgatory, or a thousand, or ten thousand. In one place I 
remember observing that for a very little trouble a man could 
escape a hundred and fifty thousand years of purgatory. 

What a prospect for the ill-starred Protestant, who will be 
lucky if he is admitted into purgatory at all. 

Again, if you enter a sacristy, you will see a small board 
like the notices addressed to parishioners in our vestries. 
On particular days it is taken out and hung up in the church, 
and little would a stranger, ignorant of the language, guess 
the tremendous meaning of that commonplace appearance. 
On these boards is written * Hoy se sacan animas,' — * This 
day, souls are taken out of purgatory.' It is an intimation 
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to erery one with a friend in diBtress that now is hie time. 
Yon put a shilling in a. plate, you give your friend's name, 
and the thing is done. One wondera why, il' purgatory can 
be sacked so easily, any poor wretch is left to suffer there- 
Such practices nowadays are comparatively innocent, the 
money aaked and given is trifling, and probably no one con- 
cerned in the business believes much about it. They serve 
to show, however, on a small scale, what once went on on an 
immense scale ; and even such as they are, pious Catholics 
do not much approve of them. They do not venture to say 
much on the subject directly, but they aUow themselves a 
certain good-humoured ridicule. A Spanish novelist of some 
reputation tells a story of a man coming to a priest on one of 
these occasions, putting a shilling in the plate, and giving in 
the name of his friend. 

' la my friend's soul out ? ' he asked. The priest said it 
wa^, 'Quite sure?' the man asked. 'Quite sure,' the 
priest answered. ' Very well,' said the man, ' if he is out 
of purgatory they will not put him in again : it is a bad 
shilling.' 

Sadder than all else, even as the most beautiful tilings are 

worst in their degradation, was the condition of the monas- 

iteriea. I am here on delicate ground. Tlie accounts of 

institutions, as they existed in England and Germany 

at the time of their suppression, is so shocking that even 

impartial writers have hesitated to believe the reports whicJi 

have come dovro to us. The laity, we are told, determined 

to appropriate the abbey lands, and maligned the monks to 

justify the spoliation. Were tlie charge true, the religious 

onlcrs would still be without excuse, for the whole education 

of tlie country was in the hands of the clergy ; and they 

allowed a whole genei-ation to grow up, which, on this 

lesis, was utterly depraved. 

Bat no such theory can explain away the accumulated tes- 

lony which comes to us — exactly alike— from so many 

les and witnesses. We are not dependent upon evidence 

rhich Catholics can decline to receive. In the reign of our 

the Seventh the notorious corruption of some of the 

.bbeys in England brought them under the notice of 

Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Morton. 

archbishop, unable to meddle with them by his own 

ithority, obtained the necessary powers from the Poiw. He 
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institiited a partial visitation in the neighbonrhood of Lon- 
don ; and the moat malignant Protestant never drew such a 
picture of profligate brutality as Cardinal Morton leA behind 
him in his Begiater, in a description of the great Abbey of 
St. AibanB. I cannot, in a. public lecture, give yon the faintest 
idea of what it contains. The monks were bound to celibacy 
— that is to say, they were not allowed to marry. They were 
fiill-fed, idle, and sensual ; of sin they thought only as some- 
thing extremely pleasant, of which they could cleanse one 
another with a few mumbled words as easily as they could 
wash their faces in a basin. And there I must leave the 
matter. Anybody who is ciirious for particulars may see the 
original account in Morton's Register, in the Archbishop's 
library at Lambeth. 

A quarter of a century after this there appeared in Ger- 
many a boob, now called by Catholics an infamous libel, the 
' Epistolat Obscurorum Virorum.' ' The obscure men,' sup- 
pfffled to be the writers of these epistles, are monks or 
students of theology. The letters themselves are written in 
dog-Latin^ — ^a burlesque of the language in which ecclesias- 
tical people then addressed each other. They are sketches, 
satirical, but not malignant, of the moral and inteUectnal 
character of these reverend personages. 

On the moral, and by far the most important, side of the 
matter I am still obliged to be aUent ; but I can give you a 
few specimens of the furniture of the theological minds, and 
of the subjects with which they were occupied. 

A student writes to his ghostly father in an agony of dis- 
tress because he baa touched his hat to a Jew. He mistook 
him for a doctor of divinity ; and on the whole, he fears he 
has committed mortal sin. Can the father absolve him? 
Can the bishop absolve him ? Can the Pope absolve him ? 
His case seema utterly desperate. 

Another letter describes a great intellectual riddle, which 
was argued for four days at the School of Logic at Louvaiito. 
A certain Master of Arts had taken out his degree at Lou- 
vaine, Leyden, Paiia, Oxford, Cambridge, Pudua, and four 
oUier universities. He was thus a member of ten universities. 
But how could a man be a member of ten universities? A 
university was a body, and one body might have many mem- 
bers; hut how one member could have many bodies, passed 
comprehension. In such a monstrous anomaly, the member 
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would be the body, and the tmiversitiee the member, and this 
would be a. scundal to such ^ave and learned corporations. 
The holy doctor St. Thomas himself could not make bimaelf 
into the body of ten imiversitiea. 

The more the learned men argued, the deeper they floun- 
dered, and at length gave up the problem in despair. 

Again : a certain professor argues that Julius Cteaar could 
not have written the book which passes under the name of 
' Ciesar's Commentaries,' because that book is written in 
Latin, and Latin is a difficult language ; and a man whose 
life is apent in marching and fighting has notoriously no time 
to learn Latin. 

Here ia another fellow — a monk this one — describing to a 
friend the wonderful things which he has seen in Rome. 

* You may have heard,' be says, ' bow the Pope did possess 
a monstrous beast called an Elephant. The Pope did enter- 
tain for this beast a verj- great affection, and now behold it 
is dead. When it fell sick, the Pope called his doctors about 
him in great sorrow, and said to them, " If it be possible, 
Ueal my elephant." Then they gave the elephant a purge, 
which ci>st five hundred crowns, but it did not avail, and so 
the beast departed ; and the Pope grieves much for his ele- 
phant, for it was indeed a miraculous beast, with a long, 
long, prodigious long nose ; and when it saw the Pope it 
kneeled down before bim and said, with a terrible voice, 
" Bar, bar, bar ! " ' 

I will not tire you with any more of this nonsense, espe- 
cially aa I cannot give you the really characteristic parts of the 
book. 

I want you to observe, however, what Sir Thomas More 
sajs of it, and nobody will question that Sir Thomas More 
was a good Catholic and a competent witness. ' These epis- 
tles,* he saj-3. ' are the delight of everyone. The wise enjoy 
the wit ; the blockheads of monks take them seriously, and 
Wlieve that they have been written to do them honour. 
^^en we laugh, they thbdi we are laughing at the style, 
*liich they admit to be comical. But they think the style is 
I mule np for by the beauty of the sentiment. The scabbard, 
I ftey Bay, is rough, but the blade within it is divine. The 
' deliberate idiots would not have found out the jest for them- 
lelrea in a hundred years.' 
Well might Erasmus exclaim, ' What fungus could be more 
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stupid 9 yet these are the Atlases who are to uphold the tot- 
tering Church ! ' 

' The monks had a pleasant time of it/ says Luther. 
* Every brother had two cans of beer and a quart of wine for 
his supper, with gingerbread, to make him take to his liquor 
kindly. Thus the poor things came to look like fiery angels.' 

And more gravely, * In the cloister rule the seven deadly 
sins — covetousness, lasciviousness, uncleanness, hate, envy, 
idleness, and the loathing of the service of (Jod/ 

Consider such men as these owning a third, a half, 
sometimes two- thirds of the land in every country in Europe, 
and, in addition to their other sins, neglecting all the duties 
attaching to this property — the woods cut down and sold, the 
houses falling to ruin — unthrift, neglect, waste everywhere 
and in everything — the shrewd making the most of their 
time, which they had sense to see might be a short one — the 
rest dreaming on in sleepy sensuality, dividing their hours 
between the chapel, the pothouse, and the brotheL 

I do not think that, in its main features, the truth of this 
sketch can be impugned ; and if it be just even in outline, 
then a reformation of some kind or other was overwhelmingly 
necessary. Corruption beyond a certain point becomes un- 
endurable to the coarsest nostril. The constitution of human 
things cannot away with it. 

Something was to be done; but what, or how? There 
were three possible courses. 

Either the ancient discipline of the Church might be re- 
stored by the heads of the Church themselves. 

Or, secondly, a higher tone of feeling might gradually be 
introduced among clergy and laity alike, by education and 
literary culture. The discovery of the printing press had 
made possible a diflFusion of knowledge which had been un- 
attainable in earlier ages. The ecclesiastical constitution, 
like a sick human body, might recover its tone if a better diet 
were prepared for it. 

Or, lastly, the common sense of the laity might take th(* 
matter at once into their own hands, and make free use of thi? 
pruning knife and the sweeping brush. There might be mucli. 
partial injustice, much violence, much wrongheadedness ; but 
the people would, at any rate, go direct to the point, and the 
question was whether any other remedy would serve. 

The first of these alternatives may at once be dismissed. 
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The heads of the Church were the last persons in the world 
to discover that anything was wrong. People of that sort 
always are. For them the thing as it existed answered ex- 
cellently well. They had boundless wealth, and all but 
boundless power. What could they ask for more? No 
monk drowsing over his wine-pot was less disturbed by 
anxiety than nine out of ten of the high dignitaries who 
were Uving on the eve of the Judgment Day, and believed 
that their seat was established for them for ever. 

The character of the great ecclesiastics of that day you 
may infer from a single example. The Archbishop of May- 
ence was one of the most enlightened Churchmen in Ger- 
many. He was a patron of the Renaissance, a friend of 
Erasmus, a liberal, an intelligent, and, as times went, and 
considering his trade, an honourable, high-minded man. 

When the Emperor Maximilian died, and the imperial 
throne was vacant, the Archbishop of Mayence was one of 
seven electors who had to chose a new emperor. 

There were two competitors — Francis the First and 
Maximilian's grandson, afterwards the well-known Charles 
the Fifth. 

Well, of the seven electors six were bribed. John 
Frederick of Saxony, Luther's friend and protector, was the 
only one of the party who came out of the business with 
clean hands. 

But the Archbishop of Mayence took bribes six times 
alternately from both the candidates. He took money as 
coolly as the most rascally ten-pound householder in Yar- 
mouth or Totnes, and finally drove a hard bargain for his 
actual vote. 

The grape does not grow upon the blackthorn ; nor does 
Withy, reform come from high dignitaries like the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. 

The other aspect of the problem I shall consider in the 
following Lectures. 
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LECTURE IL 

In the year 1467 — the year in which Charles .the Bold be- 
came Duke of Burgundy — four years before the great battle 
of Bamet, which established our own fourth Edward on the 
English throne — about the time when William Caxton was 
setting up his printing press at Westminster — there was 
bom at Rotterdam, on the 28th of October, Desiderius 
Erasmus. His parents, who were middle-class people, were 
weU-to-do in the world. For some reason or other they were 
prevented from marrying by the interference of relations. 
The father died soon after in a cloister ; the mother was left 
with her illegitimate infant, whom she called first, after his 
father, Gerard ; but afterwards, from his beauty and grace, 
she changed his name — ^the words Desiderius Erasmus, one 
with a Latin, the other with a Greek, derivation, meaning 
the lovely or delightful one. 

Not long after, the mother herself died also. The little 
Erasmus was the heir of a moderate fortune; and his 
guardians desiring to appropriate it to themselves, endea- 
voured to force him into a convent at Brabant. 

The thought of living and dying in a house of religion was 
dreadfully unattractive ; but an orphan boy's resistance was 
easily overcome. He was bullied into yielding, and, when 
about twenty, took the vows. 

The life of a monk, which was uninviting on the surface, 
was not more lovely when seen from within. 

'A monk's holy obedience,' Erasmus wrote afterwards, 
* consists in — what P In leading an honest, chaste, and sober 
life ? Not the least. In acquiring learning, in study, and 
industry ? Still less. A monk may be a glutton, a drunkard, 
a whoremonger, an ignorant, stupid, malignant, envious bruto, 
but he has broken no vow, he is within his holy obedience. 
He has only U) be the slave of a superior as good for nothing 
as himself, and he is an excellent brother.' 
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The misfortune of bia position did not check Eraemnfl'a 

■ Intel lectnal growth. He was a brilliant, wittj, sarcastic, 

* ichievous youth. He did not trouble himself to pine and 

mope ; but, like a jouug thorough-bred in a drove of aaaea, 

" B used his heels pretty freely. 

While he played practical jokes upon the rmreverend 
ftthera, he distin^ished himself equally by bia appetite for 
knowledge. It wiis the dawn of the Remiiasance—the revival 
of learning. The diacovery of printing was reopening to 
modem Europe the great literature of Greece and Rome, and 
the writings of the Christian fathers. For studies of this 
kind, Erasmus, notwithstanding the disadvantages of cowl 
wid frock, displayed extraordinary aptitude. He taught 
Mmaelf Grreek, when Greek was the language which, in the 
opinion of the monks, only the devils spoke in the wrong 
place. TTia Latin was aa polished as Cicero's ; and at length 
the Archbishop of Cambray heard of him, and sent him to 
the XTniTersity of Paris. 

At Paris he found a world where life could be sufficiently 

pleasant, but where his religious habit was every moment in 

his way. He was a priest, and so far could not help himself. 

That ink-spot not all the waters of the German Ocean could 

ftwh away. But he did not care for the low debaucheries, 

■Ji^ere the frock and cowl were at home. His place was in 

i society erf cultivated men, who were glad to know him 

tod to patronise him ; so he shook off his order, let his hair 

w, and flung away his livery. 

The Archbishop's patronage was probably now withdrawn. 

■ Life in Paris was expensive, and Erasmus had for aeveral 

Tjwrato struggle with poverty. We see him, however, for 

" e most part— in his early letters — carrying a bold front to 

I lurtone; desponding one moment, and larking the next with 

I » Paris grisette ; making friends, enjoying good company, 

wyoying especially good wine when he could get it ; and, 

i^Mvc all, satiating his literary hunger at the library of the 

Cniversity. 

In this condition, when about eigbt-and-twenty, he made 
Mqmintanca with two young English noblemen who were 
tratelling on the Continent, Lord Mountjoy and one of the 
OnjB. 

Moantjoy, intensely attract^ by his brilliancp, took him 
ft* his tutor, carried him over to England, and introduced 
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him at the court of Henry.the Seventh. At once his fortune 
was made. He charmed every one, and in turn he was him- 
self delighted with the country and the people. English 
character, English hospitality, English manners — everything 
English except the beer — equally pleased him. In the young 
London men — the lawyers, the noblemen, even in some of 
the clergy — he found his own passion for learning. Sir 
Thomas More, who was a few years younger than himself, 
became his dearest friend ; and Warham, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury — Fisher, afterwards Bishop of Ro- 
chester — Colet, the famous dean of St. Paul's — the great 
Wolsey himself— recognised and welcomed the rising star of 
European literature. 

Money flowed in upon him. Warham gave him a benefice 
in Kent, which was afterwards changed to a pension. Prince 
Henry, when he became Bling, oflfered him — kings in those 
days were not bad friends to literature — Henry offered him, 
if he would remain in England, a house large enough to be 
called a palace, and a pension which, converted into our 
money, would be a thousand pounds a year. 

Erasmus, however, was a restless creature, and did not 
like to be caged or tethered. He declined the Bling's terms, 
and Mountjoy settled a pension on him instead. He had now 
a handsome income, and he understood the art of enjoying 
it. He moved about as he pleased — now to Cambridge, now 
to Oxford, and, as the humour took him, back again to Paris ; 
now staying with Sir Thomas More at Chelsea, now going a 
pilgrimage with Dean Colet to Becket's tomb at Canterbury 
— but always studying, always gathering knowledge, and 
throwing it out again, steeped in his own mother wit, in 
shining Essays or Dialogues, which were the delight and the 
despair of his contemporaries. 

Everywhere, in his love of pleasure, in his habits of 
thought, in his sarcastic scepticism, you see the healthy, 
clever, well-disposed, tolerant, epicurean, intellectual man 
of the world. 

He went, as I said, with Dean Colet to Becket's tomb. 
At a shrine about Canterbury he was shown an old shoe which 
tradition called the Saint's. At the tomb itself, the great 
sight was a handkerchief which a monk took from among 
the n»lic8, and offered it to the crowd to kiss. The wor- 
shippers touched it in pious adoration, with clasped hands 
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and aptumed eyes. If the thing was genuine, as Eraamns 
observed, it had but served for the archbishop to wipe his 
noaewith — and Dean Colet, a puritan before his time, looked 
on with eyea flashing acom, and scarcely able to keep his 
hands off the exhibitors. But Erasmus smiled kindly, 
reflecting that mankind were fools, and in aome form or 
other would remain fools. He took notice only of the pile of 
pold and jewels, and concluded that so much wealth might 
prove daageroua to its possessors. 

The peculiarities of the English people interested and 
amused him. ' You are going to England,' he wrote after- 
wards to a friend ; 'you will not fail to be pleased. You will 
find the grcti.t people there most agreeable and gracious ; only 
be careful not to presume upon their intimacy. They will 
condescend to your level, but do not you therefore suppose 
■ -that you stand upon theira. The noble lords are gods in 
iheir own eyes.' 
* For the other classes, be courteous, give your right hand, 
* do not take the wall, do not push yourself. Smile on whom 
you please, but trust no one that you do not know ; above all, 
Kpeak no evil of England to them. They are proud of their 
lOimtry above all nations in the world, as they have good 

1 to be.' 
\ Thise dirftfitions might have been written yesterday. The 
aere of the kulies have aomewhat changed. ' English 
' Baya Erasmua, 'are divinely pretty, and too good- 
They have an excellent custom among them, that 
fcerever you go the girls kiss you. Tliey kiss you when you 
IC, they kiae you when you go, they kiss you at intervening 
mities, and their lips are soft, warm, and delicious.' 
L' ftetty well that for a priest ! 

The custom, perhaps, was not quite ao univeraal as 

Eraenius would have us believe. His own coaxing waya may 

^have had something to do with it. At any rate, he found 

^^■n^land a highly agreeable place of residence. 

^^B Meanwhile, his reputation as a writer spread over the 

^^porld. Ijatin — the language in which he wrote— was in 

imiversal use. It was the vernacular of the best society in 

Enrope, and no living man was so perfect a master of it. 

Bis satire flashed about among all existing institutions, 

Mthing especially his old enemies the monks; while the 

i secular clei^, who hated the religious orders, were 
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delighted to see them scourged, and themselves to have the 
reputation of being patrons of toleration and reform. 

Erasmus, as he felt his ground more sure under him, 
obtained from Julius the Second a distinct release fi^m his 
monajstic vows ; and, shortly after, when the brilliant Leo 
succeeded to the tiara, and gathered about him the magni- 
ficent cluster of artists who have made his era so illustrious, 
the new Pope invited Erasmus to visit him at Rome, and 
become another star in the constellation which surrounded 
the Papal throne. 

Erasmus was at this time forty years old — ^the age when 
ambition becomes powerful in men, and takes the place of 
love of pleasure. He was received at Rome with princely 
distinction, and he could have asked for nothing — bishoprics, 
red hats, or red stockings — ^which would not have been freely 
given to him if he would have consented to remain. 

But he was too considerable a man to be tempted by 
finery ; and the Pope's livery, gorgeous though it might be, 
was but a livery after all. Nothing which Leo the Tentli 
could do for Erasmus could add lustre to his coronet. More 
money he might have had, but of money he had already 
abundance, and outward dignity would have been dearly 
bought by gilded chains. He resisted temptation ; he pre- 
ferred the northern air, where he could breathe at liberty, 
and he returned to England, half inclined to make his home 
there. 

But his own sovereign laid claim to his services; tlie 
future emperor recalled him to the Low Countries, settled a 
handsome salary upon him, and established him at the 
University of Louvaine. 

Ho was now in the zenith of his greatness. He had an 
income as large as many an English nobleman. We find him 
corresponding with po])es, cardinals, kings, and statesmen ; 
and as he grew older, his mind became more fixed upon 
serious subjects. The ignorance and brutality of the monks, 
the corruption of the spiritual courts, the absolute irreligrion 
in which the Church was steeped, gave him serious alarm. 
He ha<l no enthusiasms, no doctrinal fanaticisms, no secta- 
rian lK.4i(»f8 or sui)er8titions. The breadth of his culture, his 
clearunderstanding, and the worldly moderation of his temi>er, 
SiM.Miied to qualify him above living men to conduct a t4*nipe- 
rate reform. He saw that the system around him was preg- 
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Bant witli danger, and lie resolved to devote what remained 
to him of life to the introductiou of a higher tone in the mijida 
of the clergy. 

The revival of learning had by this time alarmed the reli- 
gious orders. Literature and education, beyond the code of 
the theological text^books, appeared simply devilish to them. 
When Erasmus returned to Louvaine, the battle was raging 
oyer the north of Europe. 

The Dominicans at once recognised in Erasmus their most 
dangerous enemy. At first they tried to compel him to re- 
enter the order, but, strong in the Pope's dispensation, he 
was so far able to defy them. They could bark at his heels, 
bat dared not come to closer quarters ; and with his t*;mper 
slightly rufBed, but otherwise contented to despise them, he 
took np boldly the task which he had set himself. 

' We kias the old shoes of the saints,' he said. ' but we 
never read their works.' He undertook the enormous labour 
of editing and translating selections from the writings of the 
Fathers. The New Testament was as little known as the 
Uet books of Tacitus — all that the people knew of the Gospels 
lad the Epistles were the passages on which theologians had 
biiUt lip the Catholic formulas. Erasmus published the t-eit, 
and with it, and to make it intelligible, a series of para- 
phrases, which rent away the veil of traditional and dogma- 
tic inWrpretation, and brought the teaching of Christ and 
tke Apostles into their natural relation with reason and 
Htotucience. 

^H In all this, although the monks might curse, he had 
^^Dunteuance and encouragemeut from the great ecclesiastics 
«i idl parts of Europe — and it is highly ciuious to see the 
oxtreme freedom with which they allowed him to propose to 
J Ann his plans for a Reformation — we seem to be listening 
^^to the wisest of modem broad Ohtux'hmen. 
^H To one of his correspondents, an archbishop, he writes : — 
^f 'Let us have done with theological refinements. There is 
~ to excuse for the Fathers, because the heretics forced them 
to define particular points ; but every definition is a misfor- 
tune, and for us to persevere in the same way is sheer folly. 
I* no man to be admitted to grace who does not know how 
(he Father ditl'crs from the Son, and both from the Spirit? 
or how the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of 
*!><' Spirit V Unless I forgive my brother his sins against me. 
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God will not forgive me my sins. Unless I liave a pure 
heart — unless I put away envy, hate, pride, avarice, lust, I 
shall not see God. But a man is not damned because he 
cannot tell whether the Spirit has one principle or two. Has 
he the finits of the Spirit ? That is the question. Is he 
patient, kind, good, gentle, modest, temperate, chaste? 
Enquire if you will, but do not define. True religion is 
peace, and we cannot have peace unless we leave the con- 
science unshackled on obscure points on which certainty is 
impossible. We hear now of questions being referred to 
the next (Ecumenical Council — better a great deal refer 
them to doomsday. Time was, when a man's faith was 
looked for in his life, not in the Articles which he pro- 
fessed. Necessity first brought Articles upon us, and, 
ever since, we have refined and refined till Christianity 
has become a thing of words and creeds. Articles in- 
crease-T:sincerity vanishes away — contention grows hot, and 
charity grows cold. Then comes in the civil power, with stake 
and gallows, and men are forced to profess what they do not 
believe, to pretend to love what in fact they hate, and to say 
that they understand what in fact haa no meaning for them.' 
Again, to the Archbishop of Mayence : — 
* Reduce the dogmas necessary to be believed, to the 
smallest possible number ; you can do it without danger to 
the realities of Christianity. On other points, either dis- 
courage enquiry, or leave every one free to believe what he 
pleases — then we shall have no more quarrels, and religion 
will again take hold of life. When you have done this, you 
can correct the abuses of which the world with good reason 
complains. The unjust judge heard the widow's prayer. 
You should not shut your ears to the cries of those for whom 
Christ died. He did not die for the great only, but for the 
poor and for the lowly. There need be no tumult. Do you 
only si't human affections aside, and let kings and princes 
lend themselves heartily to the public good. But observe 
that the monks and friars be allowed no voice ; with these 
gentlemen the world has borne too long. They care only for 
their own vanity, their own stomachs, their own power ; and 
they believe that if the people are enlightened, their kingdom 
cannot stand.' 

Once more to the Pope himself: — 

' Let each man amend first his own wicked life. When he 
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haa done tliat, au<l will amend his neighboitr, let liim put on 

Christian charity, which ia severe enough when severity is 

needed. If your holiness give power to men who neither 

L believe in Christ nor care for you, but think only of their 

I Own appetites, I fear there will be danger. We can trust 

r your holiness, but there are bad men who will use your 

virtues as a cloke for their own malice.' 

That the spiritual rulers of Europe should have allowed a 
man like Erasmus to use language such as this to them is a 
fact of supreme importance. It explains the feeling of Goethe, 
that thi> world would have gone on better had there been no 
Luther, and that the revival of theological fanaticism did 
more harm than good. 

But the question of questions is, what all this latitudinarian 
phUoeophising, tMs cultivated epicurean gracefulness wonld 
hare come to if left to itself; or rather, what was the effect 
which it was inevitably producing ? If you wish to remove 
u old building without bringing it in ruins about your ears, 
jou must begin at the top, remove the stones gradually 
(iownwanls. and touch the foundation last. Bnt latitudi- 
oarianism loosens the elementary principles of the<Jogy. It 
deatroya the premises on which the dogmatic system rests. 
It would beg tie question to say that this would in itself 
bave been undesirable ; but tlie practical effect of it, aa the 
■world then stood, would have only been to make the educated 
into infidels, and to leave the multitude to a convenient but 
debasing superstition. 

The monks said that Erasmus laid the eg^, and Luther 

lAtcbed a. cockatrice. Erasmus resented deeply such an 

iiccount of his work ; but it was true after all. The sceptical 

fepliiloBaphy is the most powerful of solvents, but it has no 

I "principle of organic life hi it ; and what of truth there was 

1 ffl Eraamus's teaching had to assume a far other form before 

rt was available for the reinvigoration of religion. He himself, 

in Ms clearer moments, felt his own incapacity, and despaired 

'>f making an impression on the mass of ignorance with which 

de saw himself enrrounded. 

"The stupid monks,' he writes, 'say mass aa a cobbler 
"lakes a shoe; they come to the altar rfeking from their 
fil'hy pleasures. Confession with the monks is a cloke to 
"teal tie people's money, to rob girla of their virtue, and 
oiinmit other crimes too horrible to name ! Yet tbeae 
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people are the tyrants of Europe. The Pope himself is afraid 
of them.' 

^ Beware ! ' he says to an impetuous friend, * beware how 
you offend the monks. You have to do with an enemy that 
cannot be slain ; an order never dies, and they will not rest 
till they have destroyed you.' 

The heads of the Church might listen politely, but Erasmus 
had no confidence in them. * Never,' he says, * was there a 
time when divines were greater fools, or popes and prelates 
more worldly.' Germany was about to receive a signal 
illustration of the improvement which it was to look for from 
liberalism and intellectual culture. 

We are now on the edge of the great conflagration. 
Here we must leave Erasmus for the present. I must carry 
you briefly over the history of the other great person who 
was preparing to play his part on the stage. You have seen 
something of what Erasmus was ; you must turn next to the 
compauion picture of Martin Luther. You will observe in 
how many points their early experiences touch, as if to show 
more vividly the contrast between the two men. 

Sixteen years after the birth of Erasmus, therefore in the 
year 1483, Martin Luther came into the world in a peasant's 
cottage, at Eisleben, in Saxony. By peasant, you need not 
understand a common boor. Hans Luther, the father, was a 
thrifty, well-to-do man for his station in life — adroit with his 
hands, and able to do many useful things, from farm work to 
digging in the mines. The family life was strict and stem 
— rather too stern, as Martin thought in later life. 

* Be temperate with your childreu,' he said, long after, to a 
friend ; ^ punish them if they lie or steal, but be just in what 
you do. It is a lighter sin to take pears and apples than to 
take money. I shudder when I think of what I went through 
myself. My mother beat me about some nuts once till the 
blood came. I had a terrible time of it, but she meant well.' 

At school, too, he fell into rough hands, and the recollec- 
tion of his sufferings made him tender ever after with young 
boys and girls. 

*' Never be hard with children,' he used to say. * Many a 
fine character has been ruined by the stupid brutality of 
pedagogues. The parts of speech are a boy's pillory. I 
was myself flogged fifteen times iu one forenoon over 
the conjugation of a verb. Punish if you will, but be 
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Und too, and let the sugar-plnin go with the rod.' This 
ia not the hmyuage of a demagogue or a fanatic ; it is the 
wise thought of a tender, hnman-hearted maD. 

At seventeeu, he left school for the University at Erfiirt. 
It was then no shame for a poor scholar to maintain himself 
by ahns. Young Martin had a rich noble voice and a fine 
ear, and by singing ballade in the streets he found ready 
friends and help. He was still uncertain with what calling 
he should take up, when it happened that a young friend was 
killed at his side by lightning. 

Erasmus was a philosopher. A powder magazine was once 
blown up by lightning in a town where Erasmus was staying, 
and a house of infiunous character was destroyed. The 
inhabitants saw in what ha*l happened the Divine anger 
against sin. Erasmus told them that if there was any anger 
in the matter, it was anger merely with the folly which liad 
stored powder in an exposed situation. 

Lather possessed no such premature intelligence. He was 
distinguished from other hoys only by the greater power of 
hJB feelings and the vividness of his imagination. He saw in 
bis friend's death the immediate hand of the great Lord of the 
nniverse. His conscience was terrified, A liie-long penitence 
Beemed necessary to atone for the faults of his boyhood. He 
too, like Krasmus, became a monk, not forced into it — for his 
&tber knew better what the holy men were like, and had no 
wish to have son of his among them — but because the monk 
of Martin's imagination spent his nights and days upon the 
stones in prayer ; and Martin, in the heat of his repentance, 
longed to be kneeling at his side. 

In this mood he entered the Augustine mrmastery at Erfurt. 
He was fiill of an overwhelming sense of his own wretched- 
ness and sinfulness. Like St. Paul, he was crying to be do- 
liTered from the body of death which he carried about him. 
He practised all possible austerities. He, if no one else, 
luortiiied his flesh with fasting. He passed nights in the 
chancel before the altar, or on his knees on the floor of his 
cell- He weakened his body till his mind wandered, and he 
saw ghosts and devils. Above all, he saw the flaming image 
of his own supposed guilt. God required that he should 
kwp the law in all points. He had not so kept the law — 
coold not 80 keep the law — and therefore he believed that 
h« was damned. One morniug, he was fi-und senseless and 
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seemingly dead; a brother played to him on a flute, and 
soothed his senses back to consciousness. 

It was long since any such phenomenon had appeared 
among the rosy friars of Erfurt. They could not tell what to 
make of him. Staupitz, the prior, listened to his accusations 
of himself in confession. * My good fellow/ he said, * don't 
be so uneasy ; you have committed no sins of the least con- 
sequence; you have not killed anybody, or committed adultery, 
or things of that sort. If you sin to some purpose, it is right 
that you should be uneasy about it, but don't make mountains 
out of trifles.' 

Very curious : to the commonplace man the uncommonplace 
is for ever unintelligible. What was the good of all that ex- 
citement — that agony of self-reproach for little things ? None 
at all, if the object is only to be an ordinary good sort of man 
— if a decent fulfilment of the round of common duties is the 
be-all and the end-all of human life on earth. 

The plague came by-and-by into the town* The common- 
place clergy ran away — went to their country-houses, went 
to the hills, went anywhere — and they wondered in the same 
way why Luther would not go with them. They admired 
him and liked him. They told him his life was too precious 
to be thrown away. He answered, quite simply, that his 
place was with the sick and dying; a monk's life was no great 
matter. The sun he did not doubt would continue to shine, 
whatever became of him. ^ I am no St. Paul,' he said ; * I 
am afraid of death ; but there are things worse than death, 
and if I die, I die.' 

Even a Staupitz could not but feel that he had an extraor- 
dinary youth in his charge. To divert his mind from feeding 
upon itself, he devised a mission for him abroad, and brother 
Martin was despatched on business of the convent to Borne. 

Luther too, like Erasmus, was to see Rome ; but how dif- 
ferent the figures of the two men there ! Erasmus goes with 
servants and horses, the polished, successfrd man of the 
world. Martin Luther trudges penniless and barefoot across 
the Alps, helped to a meal and a night's rest at the monas- 
teries along the road, or begging, if the convents fiail him, at 
the farmhouses. 

He was still young, and too much occupied with his own 
sins to know much of the world outside him. Erasmus had 
no dreams. He knew the hard truth on most things. But 
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Borne, to Lather's eager hopes, was the city of the saints, and 
the coart and palace of the Pope fragrant with the odours of 
Paradise. ' Blessed Rome,' he cried, as he entered the gate 
— ' Bleseed Kome, sanctified with the blood of martyrs ! ' 

Alas ! the Rome of reality was very far from blessed. He 
remained lonjj enough to complete bis dtseiicbantment. The 
caj*dinals, with their gilded chariots aad their parasols of 
peacocks' plumes, were poor representatives of the apostles. 
The gorgeous churches and more gorgeous rituals, the pagan 
splendour of the paintings, the heathen gods still almost 
worshipped in tie adoration of the art which had formed 
them, to Luther, whose heart was heavy with thoughts of 
man's depravity, were utterly horrible. The name of religion 
was there : the thinnest veil was scarcely spread over the utter 
disbeUef with which God and Christ were at heart regarded. 
Culture enough there was. It was the Rome of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, of Perugino, and Benvenuto ; but to the 
poor German monk, who had come there to find help for his 
BUiTering soul, what was culture ? 

He Bed at the first moment that he could, ' Adieu ! 
Rome,' he said ; ' let all who would lead a holy life depart 
from Rome. Everything is permitted in Rome except to be 
an honest man.' He had no thought of leaving the Roman 
Church. To a poor monk like him, to talk of leaving the 
Church was like talking of leaping off the planet. But per- 
plexed and troubled he returned to Saxony ; and his friend 
Staupitz, seeing clearly that a monastery was no place for 
'liim, recommended him to the Elector as Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Wittenberg, 

The senate of Wittenberg gave him the pulpit of the town 
church, and there at once he had room to show what was in 
him. * This monk,' said some one who heard him, ' is a mar- 
TelloQS fellow. He has strange eyes, and will give the doctors 
trouble by-and-by.' 

He had read deeply, especially he had read that rare and 
aboost unkuown book, the 'New Testament,' He was not 
cultivated like Erasmus. Erasmus spoke the most polished 
Latin. Luther spoke and wrote his own vernacular German. 
The latitudiuarian philosophy, the analytical acuteness, the 
sceptical toleration of Erasmus were alike strange and dis- 
tasteful to him. In all things he longed only to know the 



truth — to shake off and hurl from him Oes and humbug. ^H 
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Superstitious he was. He believed in witches and devils 
and fairies — a thousand things without basis in fact, which 
Erasmus passed by in contemptuous indifference. Bat for 
things which were really true — true as nothing else in this 
world, or any world, is true — ^the justice of God, the infinite 
excellence of good, the infinite hatefulness of evil — these 
things he believed and felt with a power of passionate con- 
viction to which the broader, feebler mind of the other was 
for ever a stranger. 

We come now to the memorable year 1517, when Luther 
was thirty-five years old. A new cathedral was in progress 
at Borne. Michael Angelo had furnished Leo the Tenth with 
the design of St. Peter's ; and the question of questions was 
to find money to complete the grandest structure which had 
ever been erected by man. 

Pope Leo was the most polished and cultivated of mankind. 
The work to be done was to be the most splendid which art 
could produce. The means to which the Pope had recourse 
will serve to show us how much all that would have done 
for us. 

You remember what I told you about indulgences. The 
notable device of his Holiness was to send distinguished 
persons about Europe with sacks of indulgences. Indul- 
gences and dispensations! Dispensations to eat meat on 
fast-days — dispensations to marry one's near relation — 
dispensations for anything and everything which the faithful 
might wish to piirchase who desired forbidden pleasures. 
The dispensations were simply scandalous. The indulgences 
— well, if a pious Catholic is asked nowadays what they were, 
he will say that they were the remission of the penances 
which the Church inflicts upon earth ; but it is also certain 
that they would have sold cheap if the people had thought 
that this was all that they were to get by them. As the thing 
was represented by the spiritual hawkers who disposed of these 
wares, they were letters of credit on heaven. When tho 
great book was opened, the people believed that these papers 
would be fotmd entered on the right side of the accoimt. 
Debtor— so many murders, so many robberies, lies, slanders, 
or debaucheries. Creditor — the merits of the saints placed 
to the account of the delinquent by the Pope's letters, in con- 
sideration of value received. 

This is the way in which the pardon system was practically 
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^^^^K This is the way in which it is worked still, where 
the flame anperatitions remain. 

If oue had asked Pope Leo whether he really believed in 
these pardons of his, he would have said officially that the 
Chnrch had always held that the Pope had power to grant 
them. 

Had he told the truth, he would have added privately that 
if the people chose to he fools, it was not for liira to disap- 
point them. 

The collection went on. The money of the faithful came 
in plentifnlly ; and the pedlars going their rounds appeared 
at last in Saxony. 

The Pope had bought the support of the Archbishop of 
Mayence, Erasmus's friend, by promising him half the spoil 
which waa gathered in his province. The agent was the 
Dominican monk Tetzel, whose name has acquired a forlorn 
notoriety in European history. 

Hia stores were ojwned in town after town. He entered in 

state. The streets everywhere were hung with flags. Bells 

were pealed; nuns and monks walked in procession before 

and after him, while he himself sate in a chariot, with the 

Papal Bull on a velvet cushion in front of him. The sale- 

1 rooms were the churches. The altars were decorated, the 

I cudles lighted, the arms of St. Peter blazoned conspicuously 

I on the roof Tetzel from the pulpit explained the efficacy of 

I liis medicines ; and if any profane person doubted their 

power, he was threatened with excommunication. 

A.co]yt«s walked through the crowds, clinking their plates 
and crying, ' Buy ! buy ! ' The busuiess went as merry as a 
fflnrriage bell till the Dominican came near to Wittenberg. 

Half a century before such a spectacle would have excited 
no particuhir attention. The few who saw through the im- 
imtion would have kept their thoughts to themselves; the 
many would have paid their money, and in a month all would 
ime been forgotten. 

But the fight between the men of letters and the monks, 
the writings of Erasmus and Renchlin, the satires of TJlric 
»ou Kutten. had created a sUent revolution in the minds of 
the younger laity. 

A generation had grown to manhood of whom the Church 
authorities knew nothing ; and the whole air of Germany, 
iiiisuBpected by pope or prelate, was charged with electricity. 



I 
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Had Luther stood alone, he, too, would probably have re- 
mained silent. What was he, a poor, friendless, solitary 
monk, that he should set himself against the majesty of the 
triple crown ? 

However hateful the walls of a dungeon, a man of sense 
confined alone there does not dash his hands against the 
stones. 

But Luther knew that his thoughts were the thoughts of 
thousands. Many wrong things, as we all know, have to be 
endured in this world. Authority is never very angelic ; and 
moderate injustice, and a moderate quantity of lies, are more 
tolerable than anarchy. 

But it is with human things as it is with the great icebergs 
which drift southward out of the frozen seas. They swim 
two-thirds under water, and one-third above ; and so long as 
the equilibrium is sustained, you would think that they were 
as stable as the rocks. But the sea-water is warmer than 
the air. Hundreds of fathoms down, the tepid current washes 
the base of the berg. Silently in those far deeps the centre 
of gravity is changed ; and then, in a moment, with one vast 
roll, the enormous mass heaves over, and the crystal peaks 
which had been glancing so proudly in the sunlight^ are 
buried in the ocean for ever. 

Such a process as this had been going on in Germany, and 
Luther knew it, and knew that the time was come for him to 
speak. Fear had not kept him back. The danger to himself 
would be none the less because he would have the people at his 
side. The fiercer the thunderstorm, the greater peril to the 
central figure who stands out above the rest exposed to it. But 
he saw that there was hope at last of a change ; and for him- 
self — as he said in the plague — if he died, he died. 

Erasmus admitted frankly for himself that he did not like 
danger. 

* As to me,' he wrote to Archbishop Warham, * I have no 
inclination to risk my life for truth. We have not all 
strength for martyrdom; and if trouble come, I shall imitato 
St. Peter. Popes and emperors must settle the creeds. If 
they settle them well, so much the better ; if ill, I shall keep 
on the safe side.' 

That is to say, truth was not the first necessity to Eras- 
mus. He would prefer truth, if he could have it. If not, he 
could get on moderately well upon falsehood. Luther could 
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not. No matter what the danger to himself, if he could 
smite a lie upon the head and kill it, he was better pleased 
than by a thousand lives. We hear much of Luther's doc- 
trine about faith. Stripped of theological verbiage, that 
doctrine means this. 

Reason says that, on the whole, truth and justice are 
desirable things. They make men happier in themselves, 
and make society more prosperous. But there reason ends, 
and men will not die for principles of utility. Faith says 
that between truth and lies there is an infinite difference : 
one is of God, the other of Satan ; one is eternally to be 
loved, the other eternally to be abhorred. It cannot say 
vhy, in language intelligible to reason. It is the voice of 
the nobler nature in man speaking out of his heart. 

While Tetzel, with his bull and his gilt car, was coming 
to Wittenberg, Luther, loyal stiU to authority while there 
^as a hope that authority would be on the side of right, 
^n^te to the Ajchbishop of Mayence to remonstrate. 

The archbishop, as we know, was to have a share of Tetzel's 
spoils ; and what were the complaints of a poor insignificant 
monk to a supreme archbishop who was in debt and wanted 
money ? 

The Archbishop of Mayence flung the letter into his waste- 
puper basket ; and Luther made his solemn appeal from 
earthly dignitaries to the conscience of the German people. 
He set up his protest on the church door at Wittenberg ; and, 
in ninety-five propositions he challenged the Catholic Church 
to defend Tetzel and his works. 

The Pope's indulgences, he said, cannot take away sins. 
God alone remits sins ; and He pardons those who are i>eni- 
^ent, without help from man's a])8olutions. 

The Church may remit penalties which the Church inflicts. 
But the Church's power is in this world only, and does not 
reach to purgatory. 

If Gknl has thought fit to place a man in purgatory, who 
shull say that it is good for him to be taken out of purga- 
tory? who shall say that he himself desires it ? 

True repentance does not shrink from chastisement. True 
''<l>entance rather loves chastisement. 

•The bishops are asleep. It is better to give to the poor 
than to buy indulgences; and he who sees liis neighbour in 
^J"it, and instead of helping his neighbour buys a pardon for 

p 
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himself, is doing what is displeasing to God. Who is this 
man who dares to say that for so many crowns the soul of a 
sinner can be made whole. 

These, and like these, were Luther's propositions. Little 
guessed the Catholic prelates the dimensions of the act which 
had been done. The Pope, when he saw the theses, smiled 
in good-natured contempt. * A drunken Gterman wrote them,' 
he said ; * when he has slept oflF his wine, he will be of another 
mind.' 

Tetzel bayed defiance ; the Dominican friars took up the 
quarrel ; and Hochstrat of Cologne, Beuchlin's enemy, cla- 
moured for fire and faggot. 

Voice answered voice. The religious houses all Grermany 
over were like kennels of hounds howling to each other across 
the spiritual waste. If souls could not be sung out of purga- 
tory, their occupation was gone. 

Luther wrote to Pope Leo to defend himself; Leo cited 
him to answer for his audacity at Bome ; while to the young 
laymen, to the noble spirits all Europe over, Wittenberg 
became a beacon of light shining in the universal darkness. 

It was a trying time to Luther. Had he been a smaller 
man, he would have been swept away by his sudden popu- 
larity — he would have placed himself at the head of some 
great democratic movement, and in a few years his name 
would have disappeared in the noise and smoke of anarchy. 

But this was not his nature. His fellow-townsmen were 
heartily on his side. He remained quietly at his post in 
the Augustine Church at Wittenberg. If the powers of the 
world came down upon him and killed him, he was ready to 
be killed. Of himself at all times he thought infinitely little; 
and he believed that his death would be as serviceable to 
truth as his life. 

Killed undoubtedly he would have been if the clergy could 
have had their way. It happened, however, that SaxoDV 
just then was governed by a prince of no common order. 
Were all princes like the Elector Frederick, we should have 
no need of democracy in this world — we should never liave 
heard of democracy. The clergy could not touch Luther 
against the will of the Wittenberg senate, imless the Electt^r 
would help them ; and, to the astonishment of everybody, the 
Elector was disinclined to consent. The Pope himself wrote 
to exhort him to his duties. The Elector still hesitated. 
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His professed creed was the creed in which the Church had 
educated him; but he had a clear secular understanding out- 
side his formulas. When he read the propositions, they did 
not seem to him the pernicious things which the monks said 
they were. ^ There is much in the Bible about Christ,' he 
said, 'but not much about Rome.' He sent for Erasmus 
and asked him what he thought about the matter. 

The Elector knew to whom he was speaking. He wished 
for a direct answer, and looked Erasmus full and broad in 
the face. Erasmus pinched his thin lips together. ' Luther,' 
he said at length, ' has committed two sins : he has touched 
the Pope's crown and the monks' bellies.' 

He generously and strongly urged Frederick not to yield 
for the present to Pope Leo's importunacy ; and the Pope 
was obliged to try less hasty and more formal methods. 

He had wished Luther to be sent to him to Rome, where 
his process would have had a rapid end. As this could not 
he, the case was transferred to Augsburg, and a cardinal 
legate was sent from Italy to look into it. 

There was no danger of violence at Augsburg. The towns- 
people there and everywhere were on the side of freedom ; 
and Luther went cheerfully to defend himself. He walked 
from Wittenberg. You can fancy him still in his monk's 
hrown frock, with all his wardrobe on his back — an apostle of 
the old sort. The citizens, high and low, attended him to 
the gates, and followed him along the road, crying ' Luther 
for ever ! ' * Nay,' he answered, ^ Christ for ever ! ' 

The cardinal legate, being reduced to the necessity of 
politeness, received him civilly. He told him, however, 
simply and briefly, that the Pope insisted on his recantation, 
and would accept nothing else. Luther requested the car- 
dmal to point out to him where he was wrong. The cardinal 
waived discussion. ^He was come to command,' he said, 
*not to argue.' And Luther had to tell him that it could 
not be. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, even bribes were tried. 

Hopes of high distinction and reward were held out to him 

if he would only be reasonable. To the amazement of the 

proud Italian, a poor peasant's son — a miserable friar of a 

provincial German town — was prepared to defy the power and 

resist the prayers of the Sovereign of Christendom. ' What ! ' 

8aid the cardinal at last to him, * do you think the Pope 

F 2 
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cares for the opinion of a German boor? The Pope's little 
finger is stronger than all Germany. Do you expect your 
princes to take up arms to defend you — you^ a wretched worm 
like you ? I tell you, No ! and where will you be then — 
where will you be then ? ' 

Luther answered, ^ Then, as now, in the hands of Almighty 
God/ 

The Court dissolved. The cardinal carried back his report 
to his master. The Pope, so defied, brought out his 
thunders ; he excommunicated Luther ; he wrote again to 
the elector, entreating him not to soil his name and lineage 
by becoming a protector of heretics; and he required him^ 
without further ceremony, to render up the criminal to justice « 

The elector's power was limited. As yet, the quarrel wa« 
simply between Luther and the Pope. The elector was b>y 
no means sure that his bold subject was right — ^he was onlj 
not satisfied that he was wrong — and it was a serious question 
with him how far he ought to go. The monk might next "be 
placed under the ban of the empire ; and if he persisted in 
protecting him afterwards. Saxony might have all the power 
of Germany upon it. He did not venture any more to refiise 
absolutely. He temporised and delayed; whUe Luther 
himself, probably at the elector's instigation, made overtures 
for peace to the Pope. Saving his duty to Christ, he pro- 
mised to be for the future an obedient son of the Church, and 
to say no more about indulgences if Tetzel ceased to defend 
them. 

^ My being such a small creature,* Luther said afterwards, 
* was a misfortune for the Pope. He despised me too much 1 
What, he thought, could a slave like me do to him — ^to him, 
who was the greatest man in all the world. Had he accepted 
my proposal, he would have extinguished me.' 

But the infallible Pope conducted himself like a prond^ 
irascible, exceedingly fallible mortal. To make terms wiib 
the town preacher of Wittenberg was too preposterous. 

Just then the imperial throne fell vacant ; and the prettj^ 
scandal I told you of, followed at the choice of his successor-' 
Frederick of Saxony might have been elected if he had liked — ^ 
and it would have been better for the world perhaps i^ 
Frederick had been more ambitious of high dignities — ^bu^ 
the Saxon Prince did not care to trouble himself with th^^ 
imperial sceptre. The election fell on Maximilian's grandsor^ 
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Charles — grandson also of Ferdinand the Catholic — Sovereign 
of Spain ; Sovereign of Burgundy and the Low Countries ; 
Sovereign of Naples and SicUy; Sovereign beyond the 
Mkntic, of the New Empire of the Indies. 

No fitter man could have been found to do the business 
of the Pope. With the empire of Germany added to his 
inherited dominions, who could resist him ? 

To the new emperor, unless the elector yielded, Luther's 
case had now to be referred. 

The elector, if he had wished, could not interfere. Ger- 
many was attentive, but motionless. The students, the 
artisans, the tradesmen, were at heart with the Reformer ; 
and their enthusiasm could not be wholly repressed. The 
press grew fertile with pamphlets ; and it was noticed that 
all the printers and compositors went for Luther. The 
Catholics could not get their books into type without sending 
them to Prance or the Low Countries. 

Yet none of the princes except the elector had as yet shown 
liim favour. The bishops were hostile to a man. The nobles 
had given no sign ; and their place would be naturally on the 
side of authority. They had no love for bishops — there was 
tope in that ; and they looked with no favour on the huge 
^ates of the religious orders. But no one could expect that 
they would peril their lands and lives for an insignificant 
monk. 

There was an interval of two years before the emperor was 
at leisure to take up the question. The time was spent in 
angry altercation, boding no good for the future. 

The Pope issued a second bull condemning Luther and his 
^orks. Luther replied by burning the bull in the great 
square at Wittenberg. 

At length, in April 1521, the Diet of the Empire assembled 
at Worms, and Luther was called to defend himself in the 
presence of Charles the Fifth. 

That it should have come to this at all, in days of such 
Jiigh-handed authority, was sufficiently remarkable. It in- 
cheated something growing in the minds of men, that the 
so-called Church was not to carry things any longer in the 
cJd style. Popes and bishops might order, but the laity in- 
tended for the future to have opinions of their own how far 
such orders should be obeyed. 

The Pope expected anyhow that the Diet, by fair means or 
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foul, would now rid him of his adversary. The elector, who 
knew the ecclesiastical ways of handling such matters, made 
it a condition of his subject appearing, that he should have 
a safe conduct, imder the emperor's hand ; that Luther, if 
judgment went against him, should be free for the time to 
return to the place from which he had come ; and that he, 
the elector, should determine afterwards what should be done 
with him. 

When the interests of the Church were concerned, safe 
conducts, it was too well known, were poor security. Pope 
Clement the Seventh, a little after, when reproached for 
breaking a promise, replied with a smile, ^The Pope has 
power to bind and to loose.' Good, in the eyes of ecclesias- 
tical authorities, meant what was good for the Church ; evil, 
whatever was bad for the Church; and the highest moral 
obligation became sin when it stood in St. Peter's way. 

There had been an outburst of free thought in Bohemia a 
century and a half before. John Huss, Luther's forerunner, 
came with a safe conduct to the Council of Constance; but 
the bishops ruled that safe conducts could not protect heretics. 
They burnt John Huss for all their promises, and they hoped 
now that so good a Catholic as Charles would follow so ex- 
cellent a precedent. Pope Leo wrote himself to beg that 
Luther's safe conduct should not be observed. The bishops 
and archbishops, when Charles consulted them, took the same 
view as the Pope. 

' There is something in the office of a bishop,' Luther said^ 
a year or two later, * which is dreadfully demoralising. Eveim 
good men change their natures at tlieir consecration ; Sata^Ti 
enters into them as ho entered into Judas, as soon as th^^ 
have taken the sop.' 

It was most seriously likely that, if Luther trusted himsL^lf 
at the Diet on the faith of his safe conduct, he would nevc^r 
return alive. Rumours of intended treachery were so stroii g^ 
that if he refused to go, the elector meant to stand by him 
at any cost. Should he appear, or not appear? It was for 
himself to decide. If he stayed away, judgment would go 
against him by default. Charles would call out the forces of 
the empire, and Saxony would be invaded. 

Civil war would follow, with insuri'ection all over Germany, 
with no ci^rtain prospect except bl(K)d8hed and misery. 

Luther was not a man to expose his country to peril thai 
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tis own person might escape. He had provoked the storm ; 
aiid if blf)od was to be shed, his blood ou(^ht at least to be 
the first. He went. On bis way, a friend ca.me to warn him 
again that foid play was intended, that he was condemned 
already, that hie books Jjad been burnt by the hangman, and 
tliflt he was a dead man if he proceeded. 

Latlier trembled— he owned it^bnt he answered, ' Go to 
Worms ! I will go if there are as many devils in Worms as 
litre are tiles upon the roofs of the houses.' 

The roofs, when he came into the city, were crowded, not 
"itb devils, but with the inhabitants, all collecting there to 
aee him as he parsed. A nobleman gave him shelter for the 
night; the next day he was led to the Town Hall. 

No Diore notable spectacle had been witnessed in this 
pknet for many a century^not, perhaps, since a greater than 
Lather stood before the Roman Procurator. 

There on the raised dais sate the sovereign of haif the 
*orIJ, There on either side of him stood the archbishops, 
the ministers of state, the princes of the empire, gathered 
t<i{,'ether to hear and judge the son of a poor miner, who hod 
made the world ring with his name. 

The body of the hall was thronged with knights and nobles 
—stem hard men in dull gleaming armour. Luther, in his 
brown frock, was led forward between their ranks. The 
Itfolts which greeted him were not all unfriendly. The first 
Article of a German credo was belief in courage. Germany 
lial had its fends in times past with Popes of Rome, and they 
Tere not without pride that a poor cotmtr^-man of theira 
•honld have taken by the beard the great Italian priest. They 
w settled among themselves that, come what would, there 
should be fair play ; and they looked on half admirmg, and 
•vlf in scorn. 

Ab Lather passed up the hall, a steel baron touched him 
* the shoulder with his gauntlet. 

' Pluck up thy spirit, little monk ; ' he said, ' some of us 
W; hare seen wann work in our time, but, by my troth, nor 
I Hop any knight in this company ever needed a stout heart 
More than thou needest it now. H thou hast faith in these 
'iwtrinee of thine, little monk, go on, in the name of God.' 

' Yen, in the name of God,' said Luther, throwing back his 
Wd, ' In the name of God, forward ! ' 

As at Augsburg, one only question was raised. Luther 
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had broken the laws of the Church. He had taught doctrines 
which the Pope had declared to be false. Would he or would 
he not retract ? 

As at Augsburg, he replied briefly that he would retract 
when his doctrines were not declared to be false merely, but 
were proved to be false. Then, but not till then. That was 
his answer, and his last word. 

There, as you understand, the heart of the matter indeed 
rested. In those words lay the whole meaning of the Refor- 
mation. Were men to go on for ever saying that this ami 
that was true, because the Pope affirmed it ? Or were Pope's 
decrees thenceforward to be tried like the words of other 
men — by the ordinary laws of evidence ? 

It required no great intellect to understand that a Poi>e's 
pardon, which you could buy for five shillings, could not 
really get a soul out of purgatory. It required a quality 
much rarer than intellect to look such a doctrine in the face 
— sanctioned as it was by the credulity of ages, and backetl 
by the pomp and pageantry of earthly power — and say t^f it 
ojwnly, ' You are a he.' Cleverness and culture could have 
given a thousand reasons — they did then and they do now— 
why an indulgence should be believed in ; when honesty and 
common sense could give but one reason for thinking other- 
wise. Cleverness and imposture get on excellently well 
together — imposture and veracity, never. 

Luther looked at those wares of Tetzel's, and said, ' Yi»ur 
pardons are no pardons at all — no letters of credit on heaven, 
but fla.sh notes of the Bank of Humbug, and you know it.' 
They did know it. The conscience of every man in Eun^pe 
answertnl ba<*k, that what Luther said was true. 

Bnivery, honesty, venicity, these were the qualities which 
were needed — which were neeiled then, and are needt^l 
always, as the r(K)t of all real greatness in man. 

The first missionaries of Christianity, when they came 
among the heathen natitms, and foimd them worshippinj* 
idols, did not care nmcli to reascm that an image which man 
had miule could not Ix) God. The priests might have Ih^mi ii 
match fur them in reasoning. They walked up to th<» idol in 
tli«» presence of its votaries. Tliey threw stones at it, spaf 
uiM>n it, insulted it. * See,' they said, ' I do this t4> y«»ur 
(mxI. If he is God, let him avenge himself.' 

It was a simple argument; always effective; ea«y, and 
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yet most difficult. It required merely a readiness to be killed 
upon the spot by the superstition which is outraged. 

And so, and only so, can truth make its way for us in any 
such matters. The form changes — ^the thing remains. Su- 
perstition, folly, and cunning will go on to the end of time, 
spinning their poison webs around the consciences of man- 
Jcixid. Courage and veracity — these qualities, and only these, 
avail to defeat them. 

Prom the moment that Luther left the emperor's presence 

SL free man, the spell of Absolutism was broken, and the 

vT.otory of the Reformation secured. The ban of the Pope 

b.^ui Mien ; the secular arm had been called to interfere ; the 

rixachinery of authority strained as far as it would bear. 

XTue emperor himself was an unconscious convert to the 

liigher creed. The Pope had urged him to break his word. 

The Pope had told him that honour was nothing, and 

xuorality was nothing, where the interests of orthodoxy were 

compromised. The emperor had refused to be tempted into 

l>erjur}^; and, in refusing, had admitted that there was a 

spiritual power upon the earth, above the Pope, and above 

him. 

The party of the Church felt it so. A plot was iTormed 
to assassinate Luther on his return to Saxony. The insulted 
Diajesty of Rome could be vindicated at least by the dagger. 
But this, too, failed. The elector heard what was hitended. 
A party of horse, disguised as banditti, waylaid the Reformer 
^pon the road, and carried him off to the castle of Wart- 
Wg, where he remained out of harm's way till the general 
nsing of Germany placed him beyond the reach of danger. 
At Wartbui^ for the present evening we leave him. 
The Emperor Charles and Luther never met again. The 
^onks of Yuste, who wat<;hed on the deathbed of Charles, 
^ported that at the last hour he repented that he had kept 
Ws word, and reproached himself for having allowed the 
^ch-heretic to escape from his hands. 

It is possible that, when the candle of life was burning 
'<^^, and spirit and flesh were failing together, and the air 
"f the sick room was thick and close with the presence of 
tte angel of death, the nobler nature of the emperor might 
have yielded to the influences which were around him. His 
^'onfessor might have thrust into his lips the words which he 
^ wished to hear. 
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But Charles the Fifth, though a Catholic always, was a 
Catholic of the old grand type, to whom creed and dogmas 
were but the robe of a regal humanity. Another story is 
told of Charles — an authentic story this one — which maVes 
me think that the monks of Yuste mistook or maligned him. 
Six and twenty years after this scene at Worms, when the 
then dawning heresy had become broad day ; when Luther 
had gone to his rest — and there had gathered about his name 
the hate which mean men feel for an enemy who has proved 
too strong for them — a passing vicissitude in the struggle 
brought the emperor at the head of his army to Wittenberg. 

The vengeance which the monks could not inflict upon 
him in life, they proposed to wreak upon his bones. 

The emperor desired to be conducted to Luther's tomb; 
and as he stood gazing at it, full of many thoughts, some 
one suggested that the body should be taken up and burnt at 
the stake in the Market Place. 

There was nothing unusual in the proposal; it was the 
common practice of the Catholic Church with the remains 
of heretics who were held imworthy to be left in repose in 
hallowed ground. There was scarcely, perhaps, another 
Catholic prince who would have hesitated to comply. But 
Charles was one of nature's gentlemen ; he answered, * I 
war not with the dead.' 
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LECTUEE in. 

^E have now entered upon the movement which broke the 
pxDwer of the Papacy — which swept Germany, Sweden, 
X>«iimark, Holland, England, Scotland, into the stream of 
evolution, and gave a new direction to the spiritual history 
mankind. 

You would not thank me if I were to take you out into 

"^liat troubled ocean. I confine myself, and I wish you to 

confine your attention, to the two kinds of men who appear 

5i*s leaders in times of change — of whom Erasmus and Luther 

^Te respectively the types. 

On one side there are the large-minded latitudinarian 
philosophers — men who have no confidence in the people — 
^^to have no passionate convictions ; moderate men, tolerant 
^^euy who trust to education, to general progress in know- 
ledge and civilisation, to forbearance, to endurance, to time 
-men who believe that all wholesome reforms proceed down- 
^a-rds from the educated to the multitudes ; who regard with 
^^utempt, qualified by terror, appeals to the popular con- 
^^"ience or to popular intelligence. 

Opposite to these are the men of faith — and by faith I do 

^^t mean belief in dogmas, but belief in goodness, belief in 

Justice, in righteousness, above all, belief in truth. Men of 

*^ith consider conscience of more importance than knowledge 

""^^or rather as a first condition — without which all the know- 

*^*clge in the world is no use to a man — if he wishes to be 

^^icleed a man in any high and noble sense of the word. They 

^^e not contented with looking for what may be useful or 

Vleasant to themselves ; they look by quite other methods for 

^hat is honourable — for what is good — for what is just. They 

'^lieve that if they can find out that, then at all hazards, 

^nd in spite of all present consequences to themselves, that 

^ to be preferred. If, individually and to themselves, no 

^sible good ever came from it, in this world or m any other. 
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still they would say, * Let us do that and nothing else. Life 
will be of no value to us if we are to use it only for our own 
gratification/ 

The soldier before a battle knows that if he shirks and 
pretends to be ill, he may escape danger and make sure of 
his life. There are very few men, indeed, if it comes to that, 
who would not sooner die ten times over than so dishonour 
themselves. Men of high moral nature carry out the same 
principle into the details of their daily life ; they do not care 
to live unless they may live nobly. Like my uncle Toby, they 
have but one fear — the fear of doing a wrong thing. 

I call this faith, because there is no proof, such as will 
satisfy the scientific enquirer, that there is any such thing as 
moral truth — any such thing as absolute right and wrong at 
all. As the Scripture says, * Verily, thou art a God that 
hidest thyself.' The forces of nature pay no respect to what 
we call good and evil. Prosperity does not uniformly foDow 
virtue ; nor are defeat and failure necessary consequences o 
vice. 

Certain virtues — temperance, industry, and things withi 
reasonable limits — command their reward. Sensuality, idle- 
ness, and waste, commonly lead to ruin. 

But prosperity is consistent with intense worldliness, in- 
tense selfishness, intense hardness of heart; while the 
grander features of human character — self-sacrifice, disregard 
of pleasure, patriotism, love of knowledge, devotion to any 
great and good cause — these have no tendency to bring men 
what is called fortune. They do not even necessarily promote 
their happiness; for do what they will in this way, the 
horizon of what they desire to do perpetually flies before 
them. High hopes and enthusiasms are generally dis- 
appointed in results; and the wrongs, the cruelties, the 
wretchednesses of all kinds which for ever prevail among 
mankind — the shortcomings in himself of which he becomes 
more conscious as he becomes really better — these things, 
3^ou may be sure, will prevent a noble-minded man from ever 
being particularly happy. 

If you see a man happy, as the world goes — contented with 
himself and contented with what is round him — such a man 
may be, and probably is, decent and respectable ; but the 
highest is not in him, and the highest will not come out of 
him. 
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Judging merely by outward phenomena — judging merely 
by what we eaU reason — ^you cannot prove that there is any 
moral government in the world at all, except what men, for 
tlieir own convenience, introduce into it. Eight and wrong 
ro solve themselves into principles of utility and social con- 
v<?nience. Enlightened selfishness prescribes a decent rule 
of condnct for common purposes; and virtue, by a large 
sotool of philosophy, is completely resolved into that. 

Trae, when nations go on long on the selfish hypothesis, 

tliey are apt to find at last that they have been mistaken. 

Ttey find it in bankruptcy of honour and character — in 

social wreck and dissolution. All lies in serious matters end 

at last, as Carlyle says, in broken heads. That is the final 

issue which they are sure to come to in the long run. The 

Maker of the world does not permit a society to continue 

vrhich forgets or denies the nobler principles of action. 

But the end is often long in coming ; and these nobler 
principles are meanwhile not provided for us by the inductive 
philosophy. 

Patriotism, for instance, of which we used to think some- 
thing—a readiness to devote our energies while we live, to 
devote our lives, if nothing else will serve, to what we call 
oar country — what are we to say of that ? 

I once asked a distinguished philosopher what he thought 
of patriotism. He said he thought it was a compound of 
vanity and superstition ; a bad kind of prejudice, which 
'''^ould die out with the growth of reason. My friend believed 
^ the progress of humanity — he could not narrow his sym- 
pathies to so small a thing as his own country. I could but 
s^y to myself, * Thank God, then, we are not yet a nation of 
philosophers.* 

A man who takes up with pliilosophy like that, may write 
fine books, and review articles and such like, but at the 
bottom of him he is a poor caitifi\, and there is no more to be 
said about him. 

So when the air is heavy with imposture, and men live 
only to make money, and the service of God is become a 
thing of words and ceremonies, and the kingdom of heaven 
is bought and sold, and all that is high and pure in man is 
smothered by corruption — fire of the same kind bursts out in 
higher natures with a fierceness which cannot be controlled ; 
and, confident in truth and right, they call fearlessly on the 
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seven thousand in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal to rise and stand by them. 

They do not ask whether those whom they address have 
wide knowledge of history, or science, or philosophy ; they 
ask rather that they shall be honest, that they shall be brave, 
that they shall be true to the common light which God has 
given to all His children. They know well that conscience is 
no exceptional privilege of the great or the cultivated, that 
to be generous and unselfish is no prerogative of rank or 
intellect. 

Erasmus considered that, for the vulgar, a lie might be as 
good as truth, and often better. A lie, ascertained to be a 
lie, to Luther was deadly poison — poison to him, and poison 
to all who meddled with it. In his own genuine greatness, he 
was too humble to draw insolent distinctions in his own favour; 
or to believe that any one class on earth is of more import- 
ance than another in the eyes of the Great Maker of them 
all. 

Well, then, you know what I mean by faith, and what I 
mean by intellect. It was not that Luther was without in- 
tellect. He was less subtle, less learned, than Erasmus ; but 
in mother wit, in elasticity, in force, and imaginative power, 
he was as able a man as ever lived. Luther created the 
German language as an instrument of literature. His trans- 
lation of the Bible is as rich and grand as our ovni, and his 
table talk as full of matter as Shakespeare's plays. 

Again; you will mistake me if you think I represent 
Erasmus as a man without conscience, or belief in God and 
goodness. But in Luther that belief was a certainty ; in 
Erasmus it was only a high probability — and the difference 
between the two is not merely great, it is infinite. In 
Luther, it was the root ; in Erasmus, it was the flower. In 
Luther, it was the first principle of life ; in Erasmus, it was 
an inference which might be taken away, and yet leave the 
world a very tolerable and habitable place after all. 

You see the contrast in their early lives. You see Erasmus 
— light, bright, sarcastic, fond of pleasure, fond of society, 
fond of wine and kisses, and intellectual talk and polished 
company. You see Luther throwing himself into the cloister, 
that he might subdue his will to the will of God ; prostrate 
in prayer, in nights of agony, and distracting his easy-going 
confessor with the exaggerated scruples of his conscience. 
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Ton see it in the effects of their teaching. Ton see 
Erasmns addressing himself with persnasive eloquence to 
kings, and popes, and prelates ; and for answer, you see Pope 
Leo sending Tetzel over Grermany with his carriage load of 
indulgences. Ton see Erasmus's dearest friend, our own 
gifted admirable Sir Thomas More, taking his seat beside 
the bishops and sending poor Protestant artisans to the 
stake. 

Ton see Luther, on the other side, standing out before the 
world, one lone man, with all authority against him — taking 
lies by the throat, and Europe thrilling at his words, and 
saying after him, * The reign of Imposture shall end.' 

Let ns follow the course of Erasmus after the tempest had 
broken. 

He knew Luther to be right. Luther had but said what 
Srasmns had been all his life convinced of, and Luther 
looked to see him come forward and take his place at his 
side. Had Erasmus done so, the course of things would have 
T^een fer happier and better. His prodigious reputation 
^would have given the Reformers the influence with the 
educated which they had won for themselves with the multi- 
tude, and the Pope would have been left without a friend to 
the north of the Alps. But there would have been some 
danger— danger to the leaders, if certainty of triumph to the 
cause— and Erasmus had no gift for martyrdom. 

His first impulse was generous. He encouraged the elec- 
tor, as we have seen, to protect Luther from the Pope. * I 
looked on Luther,* he wrote to Duke George of Saxe, * as a 
necessary evil in the corruption of the Church ; a medicine, 
bitter and drastic, from which sounder health would follow.' 
And again, more boldly : ' Luther has taken up the cause 
of honesty and good sense against abominations which are no 
longer tolerable. His enemies are men under whose wortli- 
lessness the Christian world has groaned too long.' 

So to the heads of the Church he wrote, pressing them to 
"6 moderate and careful : — 

* I neither approve Luther nor condemn him,' he said to 
tbe Archbishop of Mayence ; * if he is innocent, he ought 
^ot to be oppressed by the factions of the wicked ; if he is 
^ error, he should be answered, not destroyed. The theo- 
logians' — observe how true they remain to the universal tyi^e 
in all times and in all countries — 'the theologians do not 
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try to answer him. They do but raise an insane and sense- 
less clamour, and shriek and curse. Heresy, heretic, here- 
siarch, schismatic, Antichrist — these are the words which 
are in the mouths of all of them ; and, of course, they con- 
demn without reading. I warned them what they were 
doing. I told them to scream less, and to think more. 
Luther's life they admit to be innocent and blameless. Such 
a tragedy I never saw. The most humane men are thirsting 
for his blood, and they would rather kill him than mend 
him. The Dominicans are the worst, and are more knaves 
than fools. In old times, even a heretic was quietly listened 
to. If he recanted, he was absolved ; if he persisted, he was 
at worst excommunicated. Now they will have nothing but 
blood. Not to agree with them is heresy. To know Greek 
is heresy. To speak good Latin is heresy. Whatever the^ 
do not understand is heresy. Learning, they pretend, 
given birth to Luther, though Luther has but little of it 
Luther thinks more of the Gospel than of scholastic divinitj 
and that is his crime. This is plain at least, that the bes^^st 
men everywhere are those who are least offended with him. ^^ .* 

Even to Pope Leo, in the midst of his fury, Erasmus wrofc*^ te 
bravely ; separating himself from Luther, yet deprecatinKr-:aig 
violence. ^ Nothing,' he said, ' would so recommend the ne^^sw 
teaching as the howling of fools : ' while to a member of 

Charles's council he insisted that * severity had been oRm^m^izz/^ji 
tried in such cases and had always failed ; unless Luther im _■ \^ 
encountered calmly and reasonably, a tremendous convulsi^^foi} 
was inevitable.' 

Wisely said all this, but it presumed that those whom he 
"was addressing were reasonable men ; and high offici^a^ 
touched in their pride, are a class of persons of whicsa 
Solomon may have been thinking when he said, ' Let a bear 
robbed of her whelps meet a man rather than a fool in bia 
folly.' 

So to Luther, so to the people, Erasmus preached modera- 
tion. It was like preaching to the winds in a hurricane. 
The typhoon itself is not wilder than human creatures when 
once their passions are stirred. You cannot check them; 
but, if you are brave, you can guide them wisely. And this, 
Erasmus had not the heart to do. 

He said at the beginning, * I will not countenance revolt 
against authority. A bad government is better than none.* 
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Bat he said at the same time, ' You bishops, cense to he 
airrnpt : yoa popes and cardinals, reform your wicked courts : 
jon moults, leave your scandalous lives, and obey the rules 
of your order, so you may recover the respect of mankind, 
ud be obeyed and loved as before.' 

Wlen he found that the case was desperate ; that his 
sxhortations were but words addressed to the wiuds ; that 
tomiption had tainted the blood ; that there was no hope 
eicept in revolution — as, indeed, in his heiirt he knew from 
tile first that there was none— then hia place ought to have 
heen with Luther. 

Bat Erasmus, as the tempest rose, could but stand still in 
feeble uncertainty. The responsibilities of his reputation 
weighed him down. 

The Lutherans said, ' Tou believe as we do.' The CathoHcs 
Mill, ' You are a Lutheran at heart ; if you are not, prove it 
V attacking Luther.' 

: grew impatieut. He told lies. He said he had not 
Lather's books, and had no time to read them. What 
Baa he, he said, that he should meddle in such a quarrel. He 
"Ws the vine and the fig tree of the book of Judges. The 
said to them. Rule over us. The vine and the fig tree 
lOBwered, they would not leave their sweetness for such a 
thftukless office. ' I am a poor actor,' he said ; ' I prefer to be 
% Bpeetator of the play.' 

Bui he was sore at heart, and bitter with disappointment. 
■AD had been going on so smoothly — literature was reviving, 
•rt and science were spreading, the mind of the world was 
being reformed in the best sense by tlie classics of Greece 

' Rome, and now an apple of discord had been flung out 
into Europe. 

The monks who had fought against enlightenment could 
'joint to ;he confusion as a fulfilment of their prophecies; 

id he, and all that he had done, was brought to disrepute. 

To protect himself from the Domiaicans, he was forced to 
prettnd to an orthodoxy which he did not possess. Were all 
which Luther had written, he pretended that it ought 
loot ia Lave been said, or should have been addressed in a 
learned language to the reflned and educated- 
He doubted whether it was not better on the whole to 
te«chthe people lies for their good, when truth was beyond 
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their comprehension. Yet he conld not for all that wish the 
Church to be successful. 

*I fear for that miserable Luther,' he said; *the popes 
and princes are furious with him. His own destruction 
would be no great matter, but if the monks triumph there 
will be no bearing them. They will never rest till they have 
rooted learning out of the land. The Pope expects me to 
write against Luther. The orthodox, it appears, can call 
him names— call him blockhead, fool, heretic, toadstool, 
schismatic, and Antichrist — but they must come to me to 
answer his arguments.' 

*0h! that this had never been,' he wrote to our own 
Archbishop Warham. ^ Now there is no hope for any good. 
It is all over with quiet learning, thought, piety, and pro- 
gress ; violence is on one side and folly on the other ; and 
they accuse me of having caused it all. K I joined Luther I 
could only perish with him, and I do not mean to run my 
neck into a halter. Popes and emperors must decide matters. 
I will accept what is good, and do as I can with the rest 
Peace on any terms is better than the justest war.' 

Erasmus never stooped to r^al baseness. He was too 
clever, too genuine — he had too great a contempt for worldly 
greatness. They oflPered him a bishopric if he would attack 
Luther. He only laughed at them. What was a bishopric 
to him? He preferred a quiet life among his books at 
Louvaine. 

But there was no more quiet for Erasmus at Louvaine 
or anywhere. Here is a scene between him and the Prior 
of the Dominicans in the presence of the Eector of the 
University. 

The Dominican had preached at Erasmus in the University 
pulpit. Erasmus complained to the rector, and the rector 
invited the Dominican to defend himself. Erasmus tells th<^ 
story. 

^ I sate on one side and the monk on the other, th^ 
n»ctor between us to prevent our scratching. 

^ The monk asked what the matter was, and said he bad 
done no harm. 

* I said he had told lies of me, aad that was harm. 

* It was aft<T dinner. Tlie holy man was flushed. He 
turned purple. 

' '' Wliv do vou abuse monks in your books? " he said. 
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*"I Bpoke of jour order," I answered. "I did not 
mention you. You denounced me by name as a, friend of 
Lntlier." 

' He raged like a madman. " You are the eauae of all tliis 
trouble," he said; "you are a chameleon, you can twist 
eyerything." 

' " You see what a fellow he is," said I, turning to the 
wctor. " If it comes to calling names, why I can do that 
loo; but let us be reasonable." 

' He still roared and cursed ; he vowed he would never rest 
[ill he had destroyed Luther. 

' I said he might curse Luther till he burst himself if he 
pleased. I complained of his cursing me. 

' He answered, that if I did not agree with Luther, I ought 
to say so, and write against him. 

'"Why should I?" urged L "The quarrel is none of 
mine. liVhy should I irritate Luther against me, when he 
has horns and knows how to use them? " 

' " Well, then," said he, " if you will not write, at least 
yon can say that we Dominicans have had the best of the 
tegument." 

How can I do that ? " replied I. " You have burnt his 
bloke, bnt I never heard that yon had answered them." 

He almost spat upon me. I understand that there is to 
In a form of prayer for the conversion of Erasmus and 
Iffltber.' 

But Erasmus was not to escape so easily. Adrian the 
Kith, who succeeded Leo, was his old schoolfellow, and im- 
plored his assistance in terms which made refusal impossible. 
iifan wanted Erasmus to come to him to Rome. He was 
hw wary to walk into the woli"s den. But Adrian required 
lam to write, and reluctantly he felt that he must comply. 
What was he to say V 

'If his Holiness will set about reform in good earnest,' he 
■rote to the Pope's secretary, ' and if he will not be too hard 
Ml Iiiitlier, I may, perhaps, do good ; hut what Luther writes 
"f the tyranny, the corruption, the covetousness of the 
Mman court, would, my friend, that it was not true.' 

fo Adraiu himself, Erasmus addressed a letter really 
"-■fflitrkuble. 

' I cannot go to your Holiness,' be said, ' King Calciilus will 
not li-t lae. I have dreadful healtli, which this tornado has 
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not improved. I, who was the favourite of everybody, am now 
cursed by everybody — at Louvaine by the monks ; in Germany 
by the Lutherans. I have fallen into trouble in my old age, like 
a mouse mto a pot of pitch. You say, Come to Borne ; you 
might as well say to the crab. Fly. The crab says. Give me 
wings ; I say, Give me back my health and my youth. K I 
write calmly against Luther I shall be called lukewarm ; if I 
write as he does, I shall stir a hornet's nest. People think he 
can be put down by force. The more force you try, the stronger 
he will grow. Such disorders cannot be cured in that way. 
The Wickliffites in England were put down, but the fire 
smouldered. 

' If you mean to use violence you have no need of me ; but 
mark this — if monks and theologians think only of them- 
selves, no good will come of it. Look rather into the causes 
of all this confusion, and apply your remedies there. Send 
for the best and wisest men firom all parts of Christendom 
and take their advice.' 

Tell a crab to fly. Tell a pope to be reasonable. You 
must relieve him of his infallibility if you want him to act 
like a sensible man. Adrian could undertake no reforms, and 
still besought Erasmus to take arms for him. 

Erasmus determined to gratify Adrian with least danger 
to himself and least injury to Luther. 

* I remember Uzzah, and am afraid,' he said, in his quizzing 

way ; ' it is not everyone who is allowed to uphold the ark. 

Many a wise man has attacked Luther, and what has been 

eftected ? The Pope curses, the emperor threatens ; there 

are prisons, confiscations, faggots ; and all is vain. What 

can a poor pigmy like me do ? 

* ^f * * * * ♦ 

' The world has been besott<»d with ceremonies. Miserable 
monks have ruled all, entangling men's consciences for their 
own benefit. Dogma has been heaped on dogma. The 
bishops have been tyrants, the Pope's commissaries have been 
rascals. Luther has been an instrument of God's displeasure, 
like Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar, or the Ca?sars, and 1 shall 
not attack him on such grounds as these.' 

EniHuius wjiH too acute to defend against Luther the weak 
points of a bad cause. He would not declare for him — but he 
would not go over to his enemies. Yet, unless he quarreUod 
with Adrian, he could not be absolutely silent ; so he chose a 
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Bobject to write upon on which all BohoolB of theolog^y, Ca- 
tholic or Proteatant — all philoeopLers, all thinkers of what- 
ever kind, have been divided from the beginning of time ; fate 
and free will, predestination and the liberty of man — a prob- 
lem which has no solution— which may be argued even from 
eternity to eternity. 

The reason of the selection was obvious. Erasmus wished 
to please the Pope and not exasperate Luther. Of course he 
pleased neither, and offended both. 

Luther, who did not comprehend his motive, was needlessly 
angry, Adrian and the monks were openly contemptuous. 
Sick of them and their quarrels, he grew weary of the world, 
and began to wish to be well out of it. 

It is characteristic of Erasmus that, like many higbly- 
gTfted men, but unlike all theologians, he expressed a hope 
<Vw sudden death, and declared it to be one of the greatest 
Vfcleasinga which a human creature can receive. 

Do not suppose that he broke down or showed the white 

ff«eather to fortune's buffets. Through all storms he stuck 

t»Tavely to his own proper work; editing classics, editing 

tte Fathers, writing paraphrases — still doing for Europe 

■*wiiat no other man could have done. 

■ The Dominicans hunted hiTn away from Louvaine. There 

H^na no liviug for him in Gemjany for the Protestants. He 

^nvffered dreadfully from the stone, too, and in all ways liad 

a cruel time of it. Yet he continued, for all that, to make life 

emlnrable. 

He moved about in Switzerland and on the Upper Rhine. 

The lakes, the mountains, the waterfalls, tlie villas on the 

hill slopes, delighted Erasmus when few people else cared for 

SBch things. He was particular about his wine. The vintage 

^2 o^Bargundy was as new blood in his veius, and quickened 

^■W) pen into brightness and life. 

^B Ihe German wines he liked worse^for this point among 
^" *4erB. which is curious to observe in those days. The great 
"npitalist winegrowers, ant i -Re formers all of them, were 
fwiple without conscience and humanity, and adulterated 
•lifir liqaore. Of course they did. Tliey believed in nothing 
"Ol money, and this was the way to make money. 

"TLe water they mix with the wine,' Erasmus says, 'ia 
Ik; leaat part of the mischief. They put in lime, and alum, 
u>d Ksin, and sulphur, and salt — and then they say it is 
good enough for heretics.' 
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Observe the practical issue of religious corruption. Show 
me a people where trade is dishonest, and I will show you a 
people where religion is a sham. 

* We hang men that steal money,' Erasmus exclaimed, 
writing doubtless with the remembrance of a stomach-ache. 
^ These Avretches steal our money and our lives too, and get 
oflF scot free.' 

He settled at last at Basle, which the storm had not yet 
reached, and tried to bury himself among his books. The 
shrieks of the conflict, however, still troubled his ears. He 
heard his own name still cursed, and he could not bear it or 
sit quiet under it. 

His correspondence continued enormous. The high powers 
still appealed to him for advice and help : of open meddling 
he would have no more ; he did not care, he said, to make 
a post of himself for every dog of a theologian to defile. 
Advice, however, he continued to give in the old style. 

* Put down the preachers on both sides. Fill the pulpits 
with men who will kick controversy into the kennel, and 
preach piety and good manners. Teach nothing in the 
schools but what bears upon life and duty. Punish those 
who break the peace, and punish no one else ; and wherever 
the new opinions have taken root, allow liberty of conscience.' 

Perfection of wisdom ; but a wisdom which, unfortunately, 
was three centuries at least out of date, which even now we 
have not grown big enough to profit by. The Catholic 
princes and bishops were at work with fire and faggot. The 
Protestants were pulling down monasteries, and turning 
the monks and nuns out into the world. The Catholics de- 
clared that Erasmus was as much to blame as Luther. The 
Protestants held liim responsible for the persecutions, and 
insisted, not without reason, that if Erasmus had been 
true to his conscience, the whole Catholic Church must have 
accepted the Reformation. 

He suffered bitterly under these attacks upon him. He 
loved quiet — and his ears wei*e deafened with clamour. He 
liked popularity — and he was the best abused person in 
Europe. Others who suffered in the same way he could 
julvise to leave the black-coated jackdaws to their noise — but 
he could not follow his own counsel. When the curs were 
at his heels, he could not restrain himself from lashing out 
at them ; and, from his retreat at Basle, his sarcasms flashed 
out like jagged i)oint8 of lightning. 
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Describing an emeute, and the burning of an image of a 
s^int, ■ They insulted the poor image so,' he said, ' it is a 
marvel there was no miracle. The saint worked bo many 
iiM. the good old timea.' 

When Luther married an escaped nun, the Catholics 
ei^dclaimed that Antichrist would be bom from such an in- 
c^^stuous intercourse. 'Nay,' Erasmus said, 'if monk and 
ra.'wziii produce Antichrist, there must have been legions of 
^^ Jtiehrista these many years.' 

More than once he was tempted to go over openly to Luther 

not from a noble motive, but, as he confessed, * to make 

t^^::»ose furies feel the difference between him and them.' 

He was past sixty, with broken health and failing strength. 
t^Ie thought of going back to England, but England had by 
t-Itais time caught fire, and Basle had caught fire. There 
"^'^ as no peace ou earth, 

'The horse has his heels,' he said, when advised to be 
<:^"«iet, ' the dog his teeth, the hedgehog his spines, the bee 
l»-is sting. I m)'aelf have my tongue and my pen, and why 
^liould I not use tliem.' 

Yet to use them to any purpose now, he must take a side, 
Jill, sorely tempted as he was, he could not. 
With the negative part of the Protestant creed he sym- 
pathised heartily ; but he did not understand Luther's 
dwtrine of faith, because he had none of liis own, and he 
disliked it as a new dogma. 

He regarded Luther's movement as an outburst of common- 
place revolution, caused by the folly and wickedness of the 
aotliorities, but with no oi^anisuig vitality in itself; and 
lue chief distress, as we gather from his later letters, was at 
hiiiowu treatment. He had done his best for both sides. 
He had failed, and was abused by everybody. 

Thus passed away the last years of one of the most gifted 
Oitfu that Europe has ever seen. I have quoted many of his 
letterF. I will add one more passage, written near the end 
*f Ilia life, very touching and pathetic : — 

'Hercules,' he said, ' could not fight two monsters at once; 
■Mle I, poor wretch, have lions, cerberuses, cancers, scorpions 
*Tery day at my sword's point ; not to mention smaller 
^Wtnin — rata, mosquitoes, bugs, and fleas. My troops of 
'riendg are turned to enemies. At dinner-tables or social 
E^erings in churches and king's courts, in public carriage 
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or public flyboat, scandal pursues me, and calumny defile 
my name. Every goose now hisses at Erasmus ; and it i 
worse than being stoned, once for all, like Stephen, or sho 
with arrows like Sebastian. 

* They attack^ me now even for my Latin style, and spatte 
me with epigrams. Fame I would have parted with ; but t 
be the sport of blackguards — to be pelted with potsherds am 
dirt and ordure — is not this worse than death ? 

* There is no rest for me in my age, unless I join Luther 
and I cannot, for I cannot accept his doctrines. Sometime 
I am stung with a desire to avenge my wrongs ; but I say t 
myself, " Will you, to gratify your spleen, raise your ban- 
against your mother the Church, who begot you at the fon 
and fed you with the word of God ? " I cannot do it. Y€ 
I imderstand now how Arius, and Tertullian, and Wickli 
were driven into schism. The theologians say I am the 
enemy. Why? Because I bade monks remember the 
vows ; because I told parsons to leave their wranglings a3 
read the Bible ; because I told popes and cardinals to 1(k 
at the Apostles, and make themselves more like to them, 
this is to be their enemy, then indeed I have injured them.' 

This was almost the last. The stone, advancing yean 
and incessant toil had worn him to a shred. The cloud 
grew blacker. News came from England that his dea 
friends More and Fisher had died upon the scaffold. H 
had long ceased to care for life ; and death, almost as sudde 
as he had longed for, gave him peace at last. 

So ended Desiderius Erasmus, the world's idol for so man 
years ; and dying heaped with undeserved but too mtelligib! 
anathemas, seeing all that he had laboured for swept away t 
the whirlwind. 

Do not let me lead you to imdervalue him. Withoi 
Erasmus, Luther would have been impossible ; and Erasmi 
really succeeded — so much of him as deserved to succeed- 
in Luther's victory. 

He was brilliantly gifted. His industry never tired. H 
intellect was true to itself; and no worldly motives ev< 
tempted him into insincerity. He was even far braver tha 
he professed to be. Had he been brought to the trial, 1 
would have borne it better than many a man who boasts 
louder of his courage. 

And yet, in his special scheme for remodelling the mind 
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Enrope, he failed hopeleaalj — almost abaurdly. He believed, 
liitnself, that his work waa apoilt hy the Reformatiou ; but, 
in fact, under no conditions could any more have come of it. 
Literature and cultivation will feed life when life exists 
tireadj; and toleration and latitudinarianisni are well 
enough when mind and conscience are awake and enei^etic 
rf themselves. 

When there is no spiritual Kfe at all ; when men live only 
for themselves and for sensual pleasure ; when religion ia 
mperstition, and conscience a name, and God an idol half 
feiired and half despised — then, for the restoration of the 
lugher nature in man, qualities are needed different in kind 
&<tm any which Erasmus possessed, 

And DOW to go back t« Luther. I cannot tell you all that 
Luther did ; it would be to tell you all the atory of the 
G«TOan Reformation. I want you rather to conejder tlie 
Hnd of man that Luther waa, and to see in his character how 
he came to achieve what he did. 

Ton remember that the Elector of Sasony, after the Diet 
of Worms, sent him to the Castle of Wartsburg, to prevent 
tim from being murdered or kidnapped. He remained there 
Bisny months ; and during that time the old eecleaiastieal 
ittBtitutiouB of Germany were burning like a North American 
forest. The monasteries were broken up ; the estates were 
Appropriated by the nobles ; the monks were aent wandering 
into the world. The bishops looked helplesaly on while their 
Mcient spiritual dominion was torn to pieces and trodden 
under foot. The Elector of Saiony, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
^d several more of the princes, declared for the Reformation. 
Tlie Protestanta had a majority in the Diet, and controlled 
the force of the empire. Charles the Fifth, busy with hia 
'rench wars, and in want of money, dared not press questioua 
to a crisis which he had not power to cope with ; and he was 
obliged for a time to recognise what he could not prevent. 
Tou would have thought Luther would have ^en well pleased 
to see the seed which he had sown bear fruit so rapidly ; yet 
it was exactly while all this was going on that he experienced 
those temptations of the devil of which he haa left so wonderful 
40 account. 

We shall have our own opinions on the nature of these 
Bj>paritiuns. But Luther, it is quite certain, believed that 
Satan himself attacked him in person. Satan, he tells us. 
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came often to him, and said, ' See what yon have do^^H 
Behold this ancient Church — tliis mother of saints — pollated 
and defiled by brutal violence. And it ia you — you, a poor 
ignorant monk, that have set the people on to their unholy 
work. Are you BO much wiser than the saints who approved 
the things which you have denounced P Popes, bishops, 
clergy, tings, emperors — are none of these — are not all these 
together — wiser than Martin Luther the raonlc ? ' 

The devil, he says, caused him great agouy by these Bug- 
geatious. He lell into deep fits of doubt and humiliation 
and despondency. And wherever these thoughts came firom, 
we can only say that they were very natural thoughts — 
natural and right. He called them temptations ; yet these 
were temptations which would not have occurred to any but a 
high-minded man. 

He had, however, done only what duty had forced hitn to 
do. His business was to trust to God, who had begnn the 
work and knew what He meant to make of it. His doubts 
and misgivings, therefore, he ascribed to Satan, and his 
enormous imaginative vigour gave body to the voice which 
was speaking in him. 

He teUs many humorous stories — not always producible — 
of the means with which he encountered his offensive visitor. 

' The devil,' he says, ' is very proud, and what he leiiflt 
likes is to be laughed at.' One night he was disturbed by 
eomething rattling in his room ; the modern unbeliever 
will suppose it was a mouse. He got up, lit a candle 
searched the apartment through, and could find nothing — 
the Evil One was indisputably there. 

' Oh ! ' he said, ' it is you, is it ? ' He returned to bed, 
and went to sleep. 

Thhik as you please about the cause of the noise, but 
remember that Luther had not the least doubt that he waa 
alone in the room with the actual devil, who, if he coold not 
overcome his soul, could at least twist his neck in a moment- 
— and then think what courage there must have been in a. 
man who could deliberately sleep in such a presence ! 

During his retirement he translated the Bible. The con — 
fusion at last became so desperate that he could no longeic" 
be spared ; and, beUeving that he was certain to be destroyed , 
he left Wartsburg and returned to Wittenberg. Death vtua 
always before him as supremely iimuinent. He nsed to a&y 
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that it wonltl be a great disgrace to the Pope if he died in 
his bed. He waa wanted once at Leipaie. His friends said 
if he went there Duke George would kill him, 

' Dufae George ! ' he said ; ' I would go to Leipsic if it 
rained Duke Gteorges for nine days ! ' 

No such cataclysm of Duke Georges happily took place. 
The single one there waawonld have gladly been mischievous 
if he coold ; but Luther outlived him — lived for twenty-four 
years after this, in continueti toil, re-shaping the German 
Church, and giving form to its new doctrine. 

Sacerdotalism, properly so called, was utterly abolished. 
'^Bie corruptions of the Church had all grown out of one 
root — the notion that the Christian priesthood possesses 
rojstical power, conferred through episcopal ordination. 

Religion, as Luther conceived it, did not consist in certain 
things done to and for a man by a so-called priest. It was 
the devotion of each individual soul to the service of God. 
Masses were nothing, and absolution was nothing; and a 
clergyman differed only from a layman in being set apart for 
the especial duties of teaching and preaching. 

I am not concerned to defend Luther's view in this matter. 
It is a matter of fact only, that in getting rid of episcopal 
oidination, he dried up the fountain from which the me- 
cbaaical and idolatroiis conceptions of religion had sprung ; 
and, in consequence, the religious life of Germany has ex- 
panded with the progress of knowledge, while priestlioods 
Werywhere cling to the formulas of the past, in which they 
live, and move, and have their being. 
Enough of this. 

The peculiar doctrine which has passed into Europe under 
Uther's name ia known as Justification by Faith. Bandied 
iboot as a watchword of party, it has by tliis time hardened 
■"to a formnla, and has become barren as the soil of a trodden 
Wpath, As originally proclaimed by Luther, it contained 
flie deepest of moral truths. It expressed what was, and ia, 
Uid must be, in one language or another, to the end of time, 
lie conviction of every generoua-minded man. 

The service of God, as Luther learnt it from the monks, 
*M t, thing of desert and reward. So many good works 
4»ne, BO much to the right page in the great book ; where 
tie stock proved insufficient, there was the reserve fund of 
lie merits of the saints, wliich the Church dispensed for 
i*onej to those who needed. 
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' Merit ! ' LutLer thought. ' What merit can there be in 
auch a poor caitift' as maiiV The better a man is — the more 
clearly he sees how little he ia good for, the greater mockerj- 
it seems to attribute to him the notion of having deBerted 
reward.' 

* Miserable creatures that we are ! ' be said ; ' we earn 
our bread in sin. Till we are seven years old, we do nothing 
but eat and drink and sleep and play ; from seven to twenty- 
one we study four Lours a day, the rest of it we run about and 
amuse ourBelves; then we work till fifty, and then we grow 
again to be children. We sleep half our lives ; we give God 
a tenth of our time ; and yet we think that with our good 
works we can merit heaven. What have I been doing to- 
day? I have talked for two hours; I have been at meals 
three hours ; I have been idle four hours ! Ah, enter not 
into judgment witli thy servant, Lord ! ' 

A perpetual stniggle. For ever to be falling, yet to riae 
again and stumble forward with eyes turned to heaven — tliis 
was the best which would ever come of man. Itwaa accepted 
in its imperfection by the infinite grace of God, who pities 
mortal weakness, and accepts the intention for the deed — 
who, when there is a sincere desire to serve Him, overlooks 
the shortcomings of infirmity. 

Do you say such teaching leads to disregard of duty? 
All doctrines, when petrified into formulas, lead to tb&t. 
But, as Luther said, ' where real faith is, a good life follows, 
as liglit follows the sun ; faint and clouded, yet erer 
struggling to break through the mist which envelopes it, 
and welcoming the roughest discipline which tends to cliair 
and raise it. 

' The barley.' he says, in a homely but effective imitgr — 
' tlie barley which wo brew, the fiax of which we weave oar 
garments, must be bruised and torn ere they come to tlie 
use for which tliey are grown. So must Christians suffer. 
The natural creature must be combed and threshed. The 
old Adam must die, for the higher life to begin. If man i< 
to rise to nobleness, be must first be slain.' 

In modem langua^, tlie ]>()et Goethe tells ns the fame 
truth. * The natural man.* be snys, ' is like the ore out of 
tlie iron mine. It is smelted in the fumaee : it is forged 
into bars upon the anvil. A new nature is at last fon'<-<] 
upon if^ and it ia made steel.' 
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It was this doctrine — it was this truth rather (the word 
(l<:>ctrine reminds one of quack medicines) — which, quickening 
iwra. Luther's mind, gave Europe its new life. It was the flame 
wliich, beginning with a small spark, kindled tlie hearth- 
S xrvB in every German household. 

Luther's own life was a model of quiet simplicity. He 
c-^^ mained poor. He might have had money if he had wished ; 
t>'«:zt he chose rather, amidst his enormous labour, to work at 
g^ "tuming-lathe for his livelihood. 

He was sociable, cheerful, fond of innocent amusements, 
^i.:m3(] delighted to encourage them. His table-talk, collected 
t*^- hia friends, makes one of the most brilliant books in the 
^wp^rlJ. He had no monkiah theories about the necesaitj' of 
^^.Vwtinence ; but he was temperate from habit and principle. 
-A. salt herring and a hunch of bread was his ordinary, meal; 
^»d he was once four days without food of any sort, having 
«;tnptied his larder among the poor. 

AH kinds of people thrust themselves on Luther for help. 
T^i^hts of nuns from the dissolved convents came to him to 
X'roTide for them — naked, shivering creatures, with scarce 
a. rag to cover them. Eight florins were wanted once to 
pwride clothes for some of them. ' Eight florins ! ' he said ; 
* und where am I to get eight floruis? ' Great people had 
made him presents uf plate : it all went to market to be 
tnnied into clothes and food for the vrretched. 

Helancthon says that, unless provoked, he was usually 
^fvtj gentle and tolerant. He recognised, and was almost 
*lone in recognising, the necessity of granting liberty of 
conscience. No one hated Popery more than he did, yet he 
»«d:— 

' The Papists must bear with us, and we with them. If 
Unjy will not follow us, we have no right to force them. 
Wherever they can, they will hang, bum, behead, and 
strangle us. I shall be persecuted as long as I live, and 
"lost likely killed. But it must come to this at last — every 
■uan must be allowed to believe according to his conscience, 
Mid soswer for his belief to his Maker.' 

{irasmus said of Luther that there were two natures in 
liiin ; sometimes he wrote like an apostle — sometimes like a 
Iting ribald. 

Doubtless, Luther could be impolite on occasions. When 
He was angry, invectives i-ushed from him like boulder rocks 
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down a mountain torrent in flood. We need not admire all 
that ; in quiet times it is hard to understand it. 

Here, for instance, is a specimen. Our Henry the Eighth, 
who began life as a highly orthodox sovereign, broke a lance 
with Luther for the Papacy. 

Luther did not credit Henry with a composition which 
was probably his own after all. He thought the king was 
put forward by some of the English bishops — * Thomists * he 
calls them, as men who looked for the beginning and end of 
wisdom to the writings of Thomas Aquinas. 

* Courage,' he exclaimed to them, * swine that you are ! 
bum me then, if you can and dare. Here I am ; do your 
worst upon me. Scatter my ashes to all the winds — spread 
them through all seas. My spirit shall pursue you still. 
Living, I am the foe of the Papacy ; and dead, I will be its 
foe twice over. Hogs of Thomists ! Luther shall be the bear 
in your way — the lion in your path. Go where you will, 
Luther shall cross you. Luther shall leave you neither peace 
nor rest tUl he has crushed in your brows of brass aoid 
dashed out your iron brains.' 

Strong expressions ; but the times were not gentle. The 
prelates whom he supposed himself to be addressing were 
the men who filled our Smithfield with the reek of burning 
human flesh. 

Men of Luther's stature are like the violent forces of 
Nature herself — terrible when roused, and, in repose, majestic 
and beautiful. Of vanity he had not a trace. * Do not call 
yourselves Lutherans,' he said ; * call yourselves Christians. 
Who and what is Luther? Has Luther been crucified for 
the world ? ' 

I mentioned his love of music. His songs and hymns 
were the expression of the very inmost heart of the Grerman 
people. * Music ' he called * the grandest and sweet^jst gift 
of God to man.' ^ Satan hates music,' he said ; * he knows 
how it drives the evil spirit out of us.' 

He was extremely interested in all natural things. Before 
the science of botany was dreamt of, Luther had divined the 
principle of vegetable life. * The principle of marriage nms 
through all creation,' he said; *and flowers as well as 
animals are male and female.' 

A garden called out bursts of eloquence from him ; beau- 
tiful ponietiuies as a finished juece of portry. 
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One April day aa he was watching the swelling buds, he 
exclaimed :— 

' Praise be to God the Creator, who out of a dead world 
inakea all alive again. See those shoots how they burgeon 
a.nd swell. Image of the resurrection of the dead ! Winter 
is death — Bummer is the reamrection. Between thein lie 
spring and autumn, aa the period of uncertainty and change. 

I Tte proverb says — 
Trust not a day 
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Xet as pray onr Father in heaven to give us this day our 
'daily bread.' 

' We are in the dawn of a new era,' he said another time; 
we are beginning to think something of the natural world 
which was ruined in Adam's fall. We are learning to see all 
Pound US the greatness and glory of the Creator. We can 
»w the Almighty hand — the infinite goodness — in the hum- 
blest flower. We praise Him — we thank Him — we glorify 
Him— we recognise in creation the power of His word. He 
spoke and it was there. The stone of the peach is hard ; 
l*ut the soft kerue! swells and bursts it when the tiniG comes. 
An e^ — what a thing is that ! If an egg had never been 
«eeii in Europe, and a traveller had brought one from 
Calcutta, how would all the world have wondered ! ' 

And again : — 

'If s man could make a single rose, we should give him 
*n empire; yet roses, and flowers no leas beautiiiil, are 
■entered in profusion over the world, and no one regards 



There are infinite other things which I should like to tell 
a about Luther, but time wears on. I must confine what 
^•lotie I have to say to a single matter — for which more 
*tan any other he has been blamed — I mean his maniage. 

He himself, a monk and a priest, had taken a vow of 

•^libacy. The person whom he married had been a nun, and 

*» Kich had taken a vow of celibacy also. 

The marriage wa« unquestionably no affair of passion. 

\ Luther had come to middle age when it was brought about, 

I slu-n temptations of that kind lose their power ; and among 

1 tSie many accusations which have been brought against 

"I ''is early life, no one hoa ventured to charge him with 
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incontinence. His taking a wife was a grave act deliberately 
performed ; and it was either meant as a public insult to es- 
tablished ecclesiastical usage, or else he considered that the 
circumstances of the time required it of him. 

Let us see what those circumstances were. The enforce- 
ment of celibacy on the clergy was, in Luther's opinion, both 
iniquitous in itself, and productive of enormous immorality. 
The impurity of the religious orders had been the jest ol 
satirists for a hundred years. It had been the distress and 
perplexity of pious and serious persons. Luther himself was 
impressed with profound pity for the poor men, who were cut 
oflF from the natural companionship which nature had pro- 
vided for them — who were thus exposed to temptations which 
they ought not to have been called upon to resist. 

The dissolution of the religious houses had enormousl} 
complicated the problem. Germany was covered with friend- 
less- and homeless men and women adrifb upon the world. 
They came to Luther to tell them what to do ; and advice 
was of little service without example. 

The world had grown accustomed to immorality in such 
persons. They might have lived together in concubinage, 
and no one would have thought much about it. Their 
marriage was regarded with a superstitious terror as a kind 
of incest. 

Luther, on the other hand, regarded marriage as the 
natural and healthy state in which clergy as well as laitj 
were intended to live. Immorality was hateful to him as a 
degradation of a sacrament — impious, loathsome, and dis- 
honoured. Marriage was the condition in which humanity 
was at once purest, best, and happiest. 

For himself, he had become inured to a single life. He 
had borne the injustice of his lot, when the burden had been 
really heavy. But time and custom had lightened the load ; 
and had there been nothing at issue but his own personal 
happiness, he would not have given further occasion to the 
malice of his enemies. 

But tens of thousands of poor creatures were looking ti 
him to guide them — guide them by precept, or guide then 
by example. He had satisfied himself that the vow o 
celibacy had been unlawfully imposed both on him and their 
— that, as he would put it, it had been a snare devisixl h\ 
the devil. He saw that all eyes were fixed on him tliat i1 
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was no use to tell others that they might marry, unlesH he 
Iiimaelf led the way, ami married first. And it was cha- 
raxjteristic of hitn that, having resolved to do the thing, he 
ditl it in the way most likely to show the world his full 
tlionght upon the matter. 

That this was his motive, there is no kind of doubt 
"W-lifltever. 

' We may be able to live unmarried,' he said ; * but in these 
*ia.yB we must protest in deed as well as word, against the 
doctrine of celibacy. It is an invention of Satan. Before I 
took my wife, I had mado up my mind that I must marry 
some one ; and had I been overtaken by illness, I should 
lia.ve betrothed myself to some pious maiden.' 

He asked nobody's advice. Had he let his intention I 
saspected, the moderate respectable people — the people who 
tlionght like Erasmus^those who wished well to what was 
gx>od, bat wished also to stand well with the world's opinion 
■ — such persona aa these would have overwhelmed him with 
>*t;inoDBtrances. ' When you marry,' he said to a friend in a 
similar situation, ' be quiet about it, or mountains will rise 
1 l>etween you and your wishes. If I had not been swift and 
[ secret, I should have had the v 



? whole world in my way.' 
Catherine Bora, the lady whom he chose for his wife, was 
*■ nnn of good family, left homeless and shelterless by the 
^»r^]ting-up of her convent. She was an ordinary, un- 
imaginative body — plain in person and plain in mind, in no 
■^Me whatever a heroine of romance — but a decent, sensible, 
"^"mmonplace Hans Pran. 

The age of romance was over with both of them ; yet, for 
^H that, never marriage brought a plainer blessing with it. 
Tlej began with respect, and ended with steady affection. 

The happiest life on earth, Luther used to say, is with a 
t*i(in8, good wife : in peace and quiet, contented with a 
*itt!e, and giving God thanks. 

He spoke from hia own experience. His Katie, as he 
'^fd her, was not clever, and he had mimerous stories to 
**11 of the begrinning of their adventures together. 

'The first year of married life is an odd business,' he saya. 
* At meals, where you used to be alone, you are yourself and 
*wiiebody else. When you wake in the morning, there are a 
I*if of tailfl close to you on the pillow. My Katie used to sit 
^ me when I was at work. She thought she ought not to 
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be silent. She did not know what to say, so she would ask 
me. 

* " Herr Doctor, is not the master of the ceremonies in 
Prussia the brother of the Margrave ? " ' 

She was an odd woman. 

^ Doctor,' she said to him one day, * how is it that under 
Popery we jjrayed so often and so earnestly, and now our 
prayers are cold and seldom?' 

Katie might have spoken for herself. Luther, to the last, 
spent hours of every day in prayer. He advised her to read 
the Bible a little more. She said she had read enough of it, 
and knew half of it by heart. * Ah ! ' he said, * here begins 
weariness of the word of God. One day new lights will rise 
up, and the Scriptures will be despised and be flung away 
into the comer.' 

His relations with his children were singularly beautiful. 
The recollection of his own boyhood made him especially 
gentle with them, and their fancies and imaginations de- 
lighted him. 

Children, to him, were images of unfallen nature. * Chil- 
dren,' he said, ' imagine heaven a place where rivers run 
with cream, and trees are hung with cakes and plums. Do 
not blame them. They are but showing their simple, natural, 
unquestioning, all-believing faith.' 

One day, after dinner, when the fruit was on the table, the 
children were watching it with longing eyes. *That is 
the way,' he said, ' in which we grown Christians ought to 
look for the Judgment Day.' 

His daughter Magdalen died when she was fourteen. He 
speaks of his loss with the unaffected simplicity of natural 
grief, yet with the faith of a man who had not the slightest 
doubt into whose hands his treasure was passing. Perfect 
nature and perfect piety. Neither one emotion nor the other 
disguised or suppressed. 

You will have gtithered something, I hope, from these faint 
sketches, of what Luther was ; you will be able to see how 
far he deserves to be called by our modem new lightis, a 
Philistine or a heretic. We will now return to the subjet't 
with which we bfgan, and resume, in a general conclusi<»u, 
the argiuueiit of these Lectures. 

In part, but not wholly, it can be done in Luther's words. 

One regrets that Luther did not know Erasmus better, w 
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knowing hira, should not have treated hiin with more for- 
bearance. 

Eradmos apoke of him for the moat part with kindness. 
He interceded for him, defended him, and only with the 
utmost reluctance was driven into controversy with him. 

Luther, on the other hand, saw in Erasmus a man who 
wa« false to his convictions ; who played with truth ; who, 
in his cold, aarcaetic scepticism, believed m nothing — scarcely 
even in God. He was unaware of his ovra obligations to 
him, for Erasmus was not a person who would tmmpet out 
his own good deeds. 
Thus Lather saya : — 

' All you who honour Christ, I pray you hate Erasmus. 
He is a scofier and a mocker. He speaks in riddles ; and 
jcsta at Popery and Gospel, and Christ and God, with his 
uncertain speeches. He might have served the Gospel if he 
would, but, like Judas, he has betrayed the Son of Man with 
a kisa. He is not with us, and he is not with our foes ; and 
I Bay with Joshua^ Choose whom ye will serve. He thinks 
we should trim to the times, and hang our cloaks to the 
wind. He is himself his own first object; and as he lived, 
he died. 

' I take Erasmus to be the worst enemy that Christ has 
Lad for a thousand years. Intellect does not understand 
religion, and when it comes to the things of God, it laughs 
at them. He scoffs like Lucian, and by-and-by he will say, 
Behold, how are these among the saints whose Hfe we counted 
for folly. 

' I bid you, therefore, take heed of Erasmus. He treats 
theology as a fool's jest, and the Gospel as a fable good for 
the i^orant to believe.' 

Of KmsmuB personally, much of this was unjust and 

iintnie. Erasmus knew many things which it would have 

heen well for Luther to have known ; and, as a man, he 

"M better than his principles. 

Bat if for tlie name of Erasmus we substitute the theory 

things which Erasmus represented, between that 

Luther there is, and must be, an eternal an- 

f to be tme in heart and just in act are the first qualities 
eoessary for the elevation of humanity — if without these all 
e is worthless, intellectual culture cannot give what intel- 
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lectual culture does not require or imply. You cultirate the 
plant which has already life ; you will waste your labour in 
cultivating a stone. The moral life is the counterpart of the 
natural, alike mysterious in its origin, and alike yisible only 
in its effects. 

Intellectual gifts are like gifts of strength, or wealth, or 
rank, or worldly power — splendid instruments if nobly used — 
but requiring qualities to use them nobler and better than 
themselves. 

The rich man may spend his wealth on vulgar luxury. 
The clever man may live for intellectual enjoyment — refined 
enjoyment it may be — ^but enjoyment still, and still center- 
ing in self 

K the spirit of Erasmus had prevailed, it would have been 
with modem Europe as with the Boman Empire in its decay. 
The educated would have been mere sceptics ; the multitude 
would have been sunk in superstition. In both alike all 
would have perished which deserves the name of manliness. 

And this leads me to the last observation that I have to 
make to you. In the sciences, the philosopher leads; the 
rest of us take on trust what he tells us. The spiritual 
progress of mankind has followed the opposite course. Each 
forward step has been made first among the people, and the 
last converts have been among the learned. 

The explanation is not far to look for. In the sciences 
there is no temptation of self-interest to mislead. In matters 
which affect life and conduct, the interests and prejudices of 
the cultivated classes are enlisted on the side of the existing- 
order of things, and their better trained faculties and largecr 

acquirements serve only to find them arguments for be 

lieving what they wish to believe. 

Simpler men have less to lose ; they come more in contact -i 
with the realities of life, and they learn vrisdom in the eac^- 
perience of suffering. 

Thus it was that when the learned and the wise tum^?^ 
away from Christianity, the fishermen of the Gralilean lake 
listened, and a new life began for mankind. A miner's son 
converted Germany to the Beformation. The London 
artisans and the peasants of Buckinghamshire went to tb& 
stake for doctrines which were accepted afterwards as a 
second revelation. 

So it has been ; so it will be to the end. When a great 
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teacher comes again upon the earth, he will find his first dis- 
ciples where Christ found them and Luther found them. 
Had Luther written for the learned, the words which changed 
the face of Europe would have slumbered in impotence on 
the bookshelves. 

In appealing to the German nation, you will agree, I think, 
with me, that he did well and not ill ; you will not sacrifice 
Ids great name to the disdain of a shallow philosophy, or 
to the grimacing of a dead superstition, whose ghost is 
BtruggUng out of its grave. 
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I HAVE undertaken to speak this evening on the effects of 
the Reformation in Scotland, and I consider myself a very 
bold person to have come here on any such undertaking. In 
the first place, the subject is one with which it is pre- 
sumptuous for a stranger to meddle. Great national moTc- 
ments can only be understood properly by the people whose 
disposition they represent. We say ourselves about our own 
history that only Englishmen can properly comprehend it. 
The late Chevalier Bimsen once said to me of our own Ee- 
formation in England, that, for his part, he could not con- 
ceive how we had managed to come by such a thing. We 
seemed to him to be an obdurate, impenetrable, stupid people, 
hide-bound by tradition and precedent, and too self-satisfied 
to be either willing or able to take in new ideas upon anr 
theoretic subject whatever, especially Grerman ideas. That 
is to say, he could not get inside the English mind. He did 
not know that some people go furthest and go fastest when 
they look one way and row the other. It is the same with 
every considerable nation. They work out their own political 
and spiritual lives, through tempers, humours, and passions 
peculiar to themselves ; and the same disposition which pro- 
duces the result is required to interpret it afterwards. This 
is one reason why I should feel diffident about what I have 
undertaken. Another is, that I do not conceal from myself 
that the subject is an exceedingly delicate one. The bhudnf? 
passions of those stormy sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are no longer, happily, at their old temperature. The story 
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t those times can now be toM or listened to with something 
e impartiality. Tet, if people no longer hate each other 
for such matters, the traditions of the strnggle survive in 
strong opinions and sentiments, which it is eaaj to wound 
witliout intending it. 

My own conviction with respect to all gi-eat social and 
religions convulsions is the exti-emely commonplace one that 
mnoh is tio be said on both sides. I believe that nowheie 
.And at no time any suc-li stmggle can take place on a large 
Hpcale unless ea«h party is contending for something wliieh 
f lias a great deal of truth in it. WTiere the right ia plain, 
honest, wise, and noble-minded men are all on one side ; and 
only rogues and fools are on the other. Where the wise and 
good are divided, the truth is generally found to be divided 
al90. But thiq is precisely what cannot be admitted as lung 
as the conflict continues. Men begin to fight about things 
when reason and ai^unent fail to convince them. They 
make op in passion what is wanting in logic. Each side 
believes that all the right is theirs — that their enemies have 
all the bad qualities which their language contains names 
for; and even now, on the subject on which I have to talk 
to-night, one has but to take up any magazine, review, news- 
paper, or party organ of any kind which touches on it, to 
see that opinion is still Whig or Toiy, Cavaher or Round- 
head, Protestant or Catholic, as the case may be. The im- 
ffirtunate person who is neither wholly one nor wholly the 
other is in the position of Hamlet's ' baser nature,' ' between 
the incensed points of mighty opposites,' He ia the Lao- 
dicean, neither cold nor hot, whom decent people consider 
bid company. He pleases no one, and hurts the sensitive- 
nroof all. 

Here, then, are good reasons why I should have either not 
Ontiie here at all, or else should have chosen some other mat- 
te U) talk about. In excuse for persisting, I can but say 
th»t the subject is one about which I have been led by cir- 
CBmstancea to read and think considerably ; and though, un- 
^btedly, each of as knows more about himself and his own 
dSurs than anyone else can possibly know, yet a stranger's 
8ye will sometimes see things which escape those more im- 
nediately interested ; and I allow myself to hope that I may 
have something to say not altogether undeserving your at- 
tention. I shall touch as little as possible on questions of 
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opinion ; and if I tread by accident on any sensitive point, 
I must trust to your kindness to excuse my awkwardness. 

Well, then, if we look back on Scotland as it stood in tk^ 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, we see a country in 
which the old feudal organisation continued, so far a£ it 
generally afiPected the people, more vigorous than in a.Yij 
other part of civilised Europe. Elsewhere, the growth of 
trade and of large towns had created a middle class, with sn 
organisation of their own, independent of the lords. In 
Scotland, the towns were still scanty and poor; suck as 
they were, they were for the most part under the control of 
the great nobleman who happened to live nearest to them ; 
aud a people, as in any sense independent of lords, knig"!! ts, 
abbots, or prelates, under whose rule they were bom, had a* 
yet no existence. The tillers of the soU (and the soil w^^ 
very miserably tilled) lived under the shadow of the castle c^t* 
the monastery. They followed their lord's fortunes, fougl'-^ 
his battles, believed in his politics, and supported him loyali J 
in his sins or his good deeds, as the case might be. The^r^ 
was much moral beauty in the life of those times. The loy^*' 
attachment of man to man — of liege servant to liege lord-- — ^ 
of all forms under which human beings can live and woiT^ 
together, has most of grace and humanity about it. ^* 

cannot go on without mutual confidence and affection ' 

mutual benefits given and received. The length of tiir»-^ 
which the system lasted proves that in the main there mu^'*' 
have been a fine fidelity in the people — truth, justice, gen^' 
rosity in their leaders. History brings down many b»^ 
stories to us out of those times ; just as in these islaiK^ 
nowadays you may find bad instances of the abuses of rigb-'t;^ 
of property. You may find stories — too many also — ^^ 
husbands ill-using their wives, and so on. Yet we do rmot 
therefore lay the blame on marriage, or suppose that tb^ 
institution of property on the whole does more harm tluaD 
good. I do not doubt that down in that feudal system som^' 
where lie the roots of some of the finest qualities in th^ 
European peoples. 

So much for the temporal side of the matter; and tii^ 
spiritual was not very unlike it. As no one lived independ-' 
ently, in our modem sense of the word, so no one though.*' 
independently. The minds of men were looked after by 
Church which, for a long time also, did, I suppose, veiy 
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largely ftilfil the purpose for which it was intended. It kept 
alive and active the belief that the world was created and 
governed by a just Being, who hat«d ains and crimes, and 
L steadily piiniBhed such tilings. It tanght men that they had 
I immortal souls, and that this little bit of life was an entirely 
I iMigmficant portion of their real existence. It taught these 
troths, indeed, along with a great deal which we now con- 
sider to have been a mistake — a great many theories of 
earthly things which have since passed away, and special 
('pinions clothed in outward forms and ritual observances 
which we here, most of us at lea«t, do not think essential for 
oar Boul'a safety. But mistakes like these are hurtful only 
fhen persisted in in the dee of fuller truth, after truth has 
f*eeii discovered. Only a veiy foolish man would now uphold 
llie Ptolemaic astronomy. But the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
'V'lten first invented, was based on real if incomplete obser- 
vations, and formed a groundwork without which further 
pix^ress in that science would have been probably impossible. 
Tlie theories and ceremonials of the Catholic Church suited 
iweU with an age in which little was known and much was 
uuagined : when superstition was active and science was not 
yet bom. When I am told here or anjivhere that the 
Middle Ages were times of mere spiritual darkness and 
pnestiy oppression, with the other usual formulae, I say, as I 
laij before, if the Catholic Church, for those many centuries 
that it reigned supreme over all men's consciences, was no 
better than the thing which we see in the generation which 
umnediately preceded the Eeformation, it could not have 
existed at all. You might as well argiie that the old fading 
ttw pould never have been green and young. Institutions 
, Jo not live on lies. They either live by the truth and use- 
faWs which there is in them, or they do not live at all. 

So things went on for several hundred years. There were 
Kandala enough, and crimes enough, and feuds, and murders, 
uid civil wars. Systems, however good, cannot prevent evil. 
TVy can but compress it within moderate and tolerable 
lindtfl. I should conclude, however, that, measuring by the 
iTeiftge liappinesB of the masses of the people, the media-val 
■OBtitations were very well suited for the inhabitants of these 
WWitries as they then were. Adam Smith and Bentham 
I Uiemselves could hardly have mended them if they had tried. 
But times change, and good things as well as bad grow 
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old and have to die. The heart of the matter which the 
Catholic Church had taught was the fear of Grod ; but the 
language of it and the formulas of it were made up of 
human ideas and notions about things which the mere 
increase of human knowledge gradually made incredible. 
To trace the reason of this would lead us a long way. It is 
intelligible enough, but it would take us into subjects better 
avoided here. It is enough to say that, while the essence of 
religion remains the same, the mode in which it is expressed 
changes and has changed — changes as living languages 
change and become dead, as institutions change, as forms of 
government change, as opinions on all things in heaven and 
earth change, as half the theories held at this time among 
ourselves will probably change — ^that is, the outward and 
mortal parts of them. Thus the Catholic formulas, instead of 
living symbols, become dead and powerless cabalistic signs. 
The religion lost its hold on the conscience and the intellect, 
and the effect, singularly enough, appeared in the shepherds 
before it made itself felt among the flocks. From the see 
of St. Peter to the far monasteries in the Hebrides or the 
Isle of Arran, the laity were shocked and scandalised at the 
outrageous doings of high cardinals, prelates, priests, and 
monks. It was clear enough that these great personages 
themselves did not believe what they taught ; so why should 
the people believe it ? And serious men, to whom the fear 
of God was a living reality, began to look into the matter for 
themselves. The first steps everywhere were taken with 
extreme reluctance ; and had the popes and cardinals been 
wise, they woidd have taken the lead in the enquiry, cleared^ 
their teaching of its lumber, and taken out a new lease o^, 
life both for it and for themselves. An infallible pope anc5i^ 
an infallible council might have done something in this way%^ 
if good sense had been among the attributes of their omnif . 
science. What they did do was something very different^^ 
It was as if, when the new astronomy began to be taugh" ^« 
the professors of that science in all the universities of Euro] 
had met together and decided that Ptolemy's cycles an: 
epicycles were eternal verities; that the theory of 



rotation of the earth was and must be a damnable heres^*^ ; 
and had invited the civil authorities to help them in puttirj^ 
down by force all doctrines but their own. This, or some- 
thing very like it, was the position taken up in theology bj 
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J Council of Trent. The bishops assembled there iliil not 

They decided bj vote that certain things were tme, 

land were to be believed ; and the only aj^fumenta which 

■-Uiey condescended to use were fire a^d faggot, and so on. 

f Sow it fared with them, and with this experiment of theirs, 

s all know tolerably well. 

The effect was very difterent in different conntries. Here, 

I Scotland, the failure was moat marked and complete, bnt 

5 way in which it came about was in many ways peculiar. 

GieaTnany, Luther was supported by princes and nobles. 

In England, the Reformation rapidly mixed itself np vrith 

politics and queationa of rival jurisdiction. Both in England 

and Germany, the revolution, wherever it established itself, 

was accepted early by the Crown or the Government, and by 

tfaem legally recognised. Here, it was far otherwise : the 

Protestantiam of Scotland was the creation of the commons, 

aa in turn the commons may be said to have been created by 

Proteatautism. There were many young high-spirited men, 

belonging to the noblest families in the country, who were 

amoDg the earliest to rally round the Reforming preachers ; 

but authority, both in Church and State, set the other way. 

The congregations who gathered in the fields around Wisharfc 

aud John Knox were, for the most part, farmeru, labourers, 

BTtisass, tradesmen, or the smaller gentry ; and thus, for the 

first time in Scotland, there was created an organisation of 

Men detached from the lords and from the Church — bravo, 

I noble, resolute, daring people, bound together by a aacred 

t cause, nnrecogniaed by the leaders whom they had followed 

kitherto with ondoubting allegiance. That spirit which 

grew in time to be the ruling power of Scotland — that which 

icirmed evenbially its laws and its creed, and determined its 

fcller fortunes as a nation — had its firat germ in these half- 

I Outlawed wandering congrogations. In this it was that the 

Reformation 111 Scotland differed from the Reformation in 

•ny other part of Europe. Elsewhere it found a middle class 

©listing — created alresidy by trade or by other causes. It 

fwed and elevated them, but it did not materially affect 

*heir political condition. In Scotland, the commons as an 

•organised body, were simply created by religion. Before the 

^fcrmation had no political existence ; and tlierefore it 

bto been that the print of their origin has gone so deeply 

into tiieir social conatitiition. On them, and them only, the 
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burden of the work of the Reformation ■waa eventoally 
thrown ; and when they triumphed at last, it was inevitable 
that both they and it should react one upon the other. 

How this came about I muat endeavour to describe, 
although I can give but a brief sketch of an exceedingly com- 
plicated matter. Everybody knows the part played by the 
aristocracy of Scotliuid tn the outward revolution, when the 
Beformation first became the law of the land. It would 
Beem at first sight aa if it had been the work of the whole 
nation — as if it had been a thing on which high and low 
were heartily united. Yet on the first glance below the 
surface yon see that the greater part of the noble lords 
concerned in that business cared nothing about the Kefor- 
mation at all ; or, if they cared, they rather disliked it tlian 
otherwise. How, then, did they come to act as they did ? 
or, how came they to permit a change of such magnitude 
when they had so little sympathy with it? I must make a 
slight circuit to look for the explanation. 

The one essentially noble feature in the great families of 
Scotland was their patriotism. They loved Scotland and 
Scotland's freedom with a passion proportioned to the tliffi- 
culty with which they had defended their liberties ; and yel 
the wisest of them had long seen that, sooner or later, union 
with England was inevitable ; and the question was, how 
that union was to be brought about— how they were to make 
sure that, when it came, they should take their place at 
England's side as equals, and not aa a dependency. It had 
been arranged that the Uttle Mary Stnart should marry our 
English Edward VI., and the difficulty was to be settled so. 
They would have been contented, they said, if Scotland had 
had the ' lad ' and England the ' lass.' As it stood, Oiey 
broke their bargain, and married the Uttle queen away into 
France, to prevent the Protector Somerset from getting hold 
of her. Then, however, appeared an opposite danger ; the 
queen would become a Frenchwoman ; her French mother 
governed Scotland with French troops and French ministers ; 
the country would become a French province, and lose it* 
freedom equally. Thus an English party began again ; aud 
as England was then in the middle of her great anti-Church 
revolution, so the Scottish nobles began to be anti-Church. 
It was not for doctrines : neither they nor their brothers in 
England cared much about doctrines ; but in both coimtrics 
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Church was rich — much richer than there seemed any 
occasion for it to be. Harry the Eighth had been sharing 
among the laity the spoils of the English monasteries ; the 
Scotch Lords saw in a similar process the probability of a 
welcome addition to their own scanty incomes. Mary of 
Gaise and the French stood by the Church, and the Church 
stood hy them ; and so it came about that the great families 
— even those who, like the Hamiltons, were moat closely 
connected with Prance— were tempted over by the bait to 
♦he other side. They did not want reformed doctrines, but 
they wanted the Church lands ; and so they came to patronise, 
Or endure, the Reformers, because the Church hated them, and 
mae they weakened the Church ; and thus for a time, and 
especially as long aa Mary Stuart was Queen of France, all 
!8 in Scotland, high and low, seemed to fraternise in 
^Tour of the revolution. 

And it seemed as if the union of the realms could be 

Affected at last, at the same juncture, and in connexion with 

Oie same movement. Next in succession to the Scotch 

«town, after Mary Stuart, was the house of Hamilton. 

£lizabeth, who had just come to the English throne, wag 

■apposed to be iu want of a husband. The heir of the 

fiamiltons was of her own age. and in years past had been 

thought of for her by her father. What could be more fit 

than to make a match between those two? Send a Scot 

south to be King of England, find or make some pretext to 

^ shake off Mary Stuart, who had forsaken her native country, 

H and 80 join the crowns, the ' lass ' and the " lad ' being now 

^P in the right relative position. Scotland would thus annex 

p lier old oppressor, and give her a new dynasty. 

I Bcem to be straying from the point ; but these political 
II srheioes had bo much to do with the actions of the leading 
men at that time, that the story of the Reformation cannot 
be understood without them. It was thus, and with these 
iocongnouB objects, that the combination was formed which 
OTertumed the old Church of Scotland in 1559-60, confiscated 
it» possessions, destroyed its religious houses, and changed 
it« creed. The French were driven away from Leith by 
Qixabeth's troops; the Reformers took possession of the 
chnrches; and the Parliament of 1560 met with a clear 
stage to determine for themselves the future fate of the 
coontiy. JNow, I think it certain that, if the Scotch nobility, 
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having once accepted the Beformation, had continued loyal 
to it — especially if Elizabeth had met their wishes in the 
important point of the marriage — the form of the Scotch 
Kirk would have been something extremely different from 
what it in fact became. The people were perfectly well 
inclined to follow their natoral leaders if the matters on 
which their hearts were set had received tolerable con- 
sideration from them, and the democratic form of the eccle- 
siastical constitution would have been inevitablv modified. 
One of the conditions of the proposed compact with England 
was the introduction of the English Liturgy and the English 
Church constitution. This too, at the outset, and with fiur 
dealing, would not have been found impossible. But it soon 
became clear that the religious interests of Scotland were 
the very last thing which would receive consideration from 
any of the high political personages concerned. John Knox 
had dreamt of a constitution like that which he had seen 
working under Calvin at Geneva — a constitution in which 
the clergy as ministers of God should rule all things — ^mle 
politically at the council board, and rule in private at the 
fireside. It was soon made plain to Knox that Scotland was 
not Geneva. * Eh, mon,' said the younger Maitland to him, 
* then we may all bear the barrow now to build the House 
of the Lord.' Not exactly. The churches were left to the 
ministers; the worldly good things and worldly power re- 
mained with the laity ; and as to religion, circumstances 
would decide what they would do about that. Again, I am 
not speaking of all the great men of those times. Glencaim« 
Ruthven, young Argyll — above all, the Earl of Moray — ^really 
did in some degree interest themselves in the Kirk. But 
what most of them felt was perhaps rather broadly expressed 
by Maitland when he called religion * a bogle of the nursery.* 
That was the expression which a Scotch statesman of those 
days actually ventured to use. Had Elizabeth been con- 
formable, no doubt they would in some sense or other have 
remained on tlie side of the Reformation. But here, too, 
there was a serious hitch. Elizabeth would not marry Arran. 
Elizabeth would be no party to any of their intrigues. She 
detested Knox. She detested Protestantism entirely, in all 
shapes in which Knox approved of it. She affronted the 
noblos on ont^ side, she affronted the people on another ; and 
all idea of imiting the two crowns after the fiishion proposed 
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ihy the Scotch Parliament ahe utterly and entirely repudiaiod. 
^le was right enough, perhaps, so far as this was concerned ; 
Jmt she left the ruling &miliea extremely perplexed a^ to 
■4he course which they would follow. They had allowed the 
coontry to be revolutionised in the teeth of their own sove- 
reign, and what to do next they did not very well know. 

It was at this crisis that circumstances came in to their 
belp. Francis the Second died. Mary Stuart wae left a 
ebildless widow. Her connexion with the Crown of France 
at an end, and all danger on that side to the liberties of 
Scotland at an end also. The Arran scheme having failed, 
she would be a second card as good as the first to play for the 
English Crown — as good as he, or better, for she would have 
the English Catholics on her side. So, careless how it would 
siffeet religion, and making no condition at all about that, 
Ibe same men who a year before were ready to whistle Mary 
L Stuart down the wind, now invited her back to Scotland ; the 
^L Buneuen who had been the loudest friends of Elizabeth, now 
^P encouraged Mary Stuart to persist in the pretension to the 
V Cruwn of Englajid, which had led to all the past trouble. 
F While in Frajice, she had assumed the title of Queen of 
England. She had promised to abandon it, but, finding her 
two people ready to support her in withdrawing her promise, 
she etood out, insisting that at all events the English Parlia- 
ment should declare her next in the succession; and it was 
*ell known that, as soon as the succession was made sure in 
her fiirour, some rascal would be found to put a knife or a 
bullet into Elizabeth. The object of the Scotch nobles wils 
political, national, patriotic. For religion it was no great 
o>»tt«r either way ; and as they had before acted with the 
Pwtestants, so now they were ready to turn about, and 
•"penly or tacitly act with the Catholics. Mary Stuart's 
Wcnda in England and on the Continent were Catholics, and 
Mierefore it would not do to offend them. First, she was 
■Ucnred to have mass at Holyrood ; then there was a move 
"T a hrouder toleration. That one mass, Knox said, was 
^ore terrible to him than ten thousand armed men landed 
"1 tV country— and he had perfectly good reason for saying 
II-' thoroughly understood that it was the tirst step 
I 11 counter-revolution which in time would cover all 
and England, and carry tliem back to Popery. Tet 
irt-ached to deaf ears. Even Murray was so bewitched 
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with the notion of the English succession, that for a year and 
a half he ceased to speak to Knox; and as it was with 
Murray, so it was far more with all the rest — ^their zeal for 
religion was gone no one knew where. Of course Elizabeth 
would not give way. She might as well, she said, herself 
prepare her shroud ; and then conspiracies came, and under- 
ground intrigues with the Romanist English noblemen. 
France and Spain were to invade England, Scotland was to 
open its ports to their fleets, and its soil to their armies, 
giving them a safe base from which to act, and a dry road 
over the Marches to London. And if Scotland had remained 
unchanged from what it had been — had the direction of its 
fortunes remained with the prince and with the nobles, sooner 
or later it would have come to this. But suddenly it appeared 
that there was a new power in this country which no one 
suspected till it was felt. 

The commons of Scotland had hitherto been the creatures 
of the nobles. They had neither will nor opinion of their 
own. They thought and acted in the spirit of their immediate 
allegiance. No one seems to have dreamt that there would 
be any difficulty in dealing with them if once the great 
families agreed upon a common course. Yet it appeared, 
when the pressure came, that religion, which was the play- 
thing of the nobles, was to the people a clear matter of life 
and death. They might love their country : they might be 
proud of anything which woidd add lustre to its crown ; but 
if it was to bring back the Pope and Popery — if it threatened 
to bring them back — if it looked that way — they would have 
nothing to do with it ; nor woidd they allow it to be done. 
Allegiance was well enough ; but there was a higher allegiance 
suddenly discovered which superseded all earthly considera- 
tions. I know nothing finer in Scottish history than the way 
in which the commons of the Lowlands took their places by 
the side of Knox in the great convulsions which followed. 
If all others forsook him, they at least would never forsake 
him while tongue remained to speak and hand remained to 
strike. Broken they might have been, trampled out as the 
Huguenots at last were trampled out in France, had Mary 
Stuart been less than the most imprudent or the most unlucky 
of sovereigns. But Providence, or the folly of those with 
whom they had to deal, fought for them. I need not follow 
the wild story of the crimes and catastrophes in which Mary 
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fitnart's short reign in Scotland closed. Neither is her own 
-ihaie, be it gTe.at or Bmall, or none at all, in those crimes of 
«iy moment to us here. It ia enough that, both before that 
■trsDge basiness and after it, when at Holyrood or across the 
Border, in Sheffield or Tntbury, her ever favourite dream was 
itil] the English throne. Her road towardB it was through 
I CatboUc revolution and the murder of Elizabeth. It ie 
Wtiiijlh that, both before and after, the aristocraoj of Scotland, 
Wen those among them who had seemed most zealous for 
tiie Reformation, were eager to support her. John Kuoi 
il(ine,and the commons, whom Knox had raised into a politi- 
cs! power, remained true. 

Much, iudeed, is to be said for the Scotch nobles. In the 
fet shock of the business at Kirk -o'- Field, thej foi^t their 
politics in a sense of national disgrace. They sent the queen 
to Loch Leven. They intended to bring her to trial, and, if 
4e was proved guilty, to expose and perhaps punish her. 
AH parties for a time agreed in this — even the Hamiltous 
ttemselveB ; and had they been left alone they would have 
3one it. But they had a perverse neighbour in England, to 
*liom crowned heads were sacred. Elizabeth, it might have 
"Wn thought, would have had no particular objection ; but 
ftiiabeth had aims of her own which baffled calculation. 
Bizabetli, the representative of revolution, yet detested re- 
Kilntionists. The Reformers in Scotland, the HugTienots in 
Ihmce, the insurgents in the United Provinces, were the 
<»]y frienda she had in Europe. For her own safety she was 
(Wiged to encourage them ; yet she hated them all, and 
•Oald at any moment have abandoned them all, if, in any 
way, she could have secured herself. She might have 
her personal objection to Knox — she could not 
ler her aversion to a Church which rose out of revolt 
Ipinst authority, which was democratic in constitution and 
itpnbiican in politics. When driven into alliance with the 
fiwtch Protestants, she angrily and passionately disclaimed 
■nj commanity of creed with them ; and for subjects to sit 
judgment on their prince was a precedent which she woidd 
It tolerate. Thus she flui^^ her mantle over Mary Stuart, 
le told the Scotch Council here in Edinburgh that, if they 
irt a hair of her head, she would harry their country, and 
ng them all on the trees round the town, if she could find 
\j trees there for that purpose. She tempted the queen to 
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England with Ler fair promises at'ter the battle of Langsidc 
and then, to Ler EistoDishment, imprisoned her. Yet sh 
still ehielded her reputation, still fostered her party in Scot 
land, still inceBsantly threatened and incessantly endeavouro 
to restore her. She kept her safe, because, in her lacid inter 
vab, her ministers showed her the madness of acting othei 
wise. Yet for three years she kept her own people in a fev€ 
of apprehension. She made a settled Goyemment in Scotlan< 
impossible ; till, distra«.'ted and perplexed, the Scottish atatee 
men went back to tlieir first schemes. Theyassured themselTe 
that in one way or otlier the Queen of Scots would Boonar o 
later come again among them. They, and others besides them 
believed that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat, and tha 
the best that they coiJd do was to recover their own queen' 
favour, and make the most of her and her titles ; and so thej 
lent themselves again to the English Catholic conspiracies. 

The Earl of Moray — the one supremely noble man thei 
living in the countrj- — was put out of the way by an assaastn. 
French and Spanish money poured in, and French ani 
Spanish armies were to be again invited over to Scotland 
This is the form in which the drama unfolds it«elf in tlk 
correspondence of the time. Maitland, the soul and spiri 
of it all, said, in scorn, that ' he would make the Queen t 
England sit upon her tail and whine like a wliipped dogJ 
The only powerful noblemen who remained on the Protestaal 
side were Lennox, Morton, and Mar. Lord Lennox wa* £ 
poor creature, and was soon dispatched ; Mar was old aol 
weak ; and Morton was an unprincipled scoundrel, who d 
the Keformation only as a stalking-horse to cover the spoil 
which he had clutched in the confusion, and was readjM 
desert the cause at any moment if the balance of advanta^ 
shifted. Even the ministers of tlie Kirk were fooled a 
flattered over, Maitland told Mary Stuart that he f 
gained them all except one. 

John Knox alone defied both his threats and his pel 
siotis. Good reason has Scotland to be proud of Knox.F 
only, in tliis wild crisis, saved the Kirk which he had fou 
and saved with it Scottish and English freedom. 
Knox, and what he was able still to do, it is almost d 
that the Duke of Alva's army would have been landedl 
eastern coast. The conditions were drawn out andff 
upon for the reception, the support, and the 8taj| 
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ish troops. Two-tliirds of the English peerage had 

ind themselves to riae against Elizabeth, and Alra waited 

aly till Scotland itself was quiet. Only that quiet would 

hot be. loBtvad of quiet came three dreadful years of civil 

Scotland was aplit into factions, to which the mother 

and son gave names. The queen's lords, as they were called, 

with unlimited money from France and Flanders, held 

Edinburgh and Glasgow ; all the border line was theirs, and 

all the north and west. Elizabeth's Council, wiser than their 

inistresa, barely squeezed out of her reluctant parsimony 

enough to keep Mar aud Morton from making temis with 

the rest; but there her assistance ended. She would still 

Bay nothing, promise nothing, bind herself to nothing, and, 

BO far as she was concerned, the war would have been soon 

enough brought to a close. But away at St. Andrews, John 

Knox, broken in body, and scarcely able to stagger up the 

pnlpit stairs, still thundered in the parish church ; and his 

TOce. it was said, was Hke ten thousand trumpets braying in 

^ ear of Scottish Protestantism. All the Lowlands an- 

Ivered to his call. Our English Cromwell found in the man 

if reli^on a match for the man of honour. Before Cromwell, 

H over the Lothians and across from St. Andrews to Stir- 

j and Glasgow — through farm, and town, and village — 

' fte words of Knox had struck the inmost chords of the Scoi^ 

tish commons' hearts. Passing over knight and noble, he 

lad touched the farmer, the peasant, the petty tradesman, 

wd the artisan, and turned the men of clay into men of 

Reel. The village preacher, when he left his pulpit, doffed 

Qp and cassock, and donned morion and steel-coat. The 

LiUuan yeoman's household became for the nonce a band of 

I trnupera, who would cross swords with the night riders of 

Buccleueh. It was a terrible time, a time rather of anarchy 

flian of defined war, for it was without form or shape. Yet 

tlie horror of it was everywhere. Houses and villages 

burned, and women aud children tossed on pikc- 

I Joint into the flames. Strings of poor men were dangled day 

I Ifter day from the wails of Edinburgh Castle. A word any 

I Way from Elizabeth would have ended it, but that word 

I fliiabeth would never speak ; and, maddened with suffering, 

B people half beheved that she was feeding the fire for her 

a bad purposes, when it was only that she would not make 

f her mind to allow a crowned princess to be dethroned. 
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No earthly influence could have held laen true in si 
trial. The noble lords — the Earl of Morton and sucliUke — 
would have made their own conditions, aud gone with the 
rest ; but the vital forue of the Scotch nation, showing iteelf 
where it was least looked for, would not have it so. 

A very remarkable account of the state of the Scot^-li 
commons at this time is to be found in a letter of an English 
emissary, who had been sent by Lord Burleigh to see how 
things were going there. It was not merely a new creed that 
they had got ; it was a new vital power. ' You would be 
astonished to see how men are changed here,' this writer 
said. ' There is little of that submission to those above them 
which there used to be. The poor think and act for them- 
selves. They are growing strong, confident, indepeudent- 
Tlie farms are better cultivated ; the farmers are growing 
rich. The merchants at Leith are thriving, and, notwith- 
standing the pirates, they are increasing their ships and 
opening a brisk trade with France.' 

All this while civil war was ragiug, and the flag of Queen 
Mary was still floating over Edinburgh Castle. It surprised 
the English ; still more it surprised the politicians. It was 
the one thing which disconcerted, baffled, and liually mined 
the schemes and the dreams of Maitland. When he kad. 
gained the aristocracy, he thought that he had gained every — 
body, and, as it turned out, he had all his work still to do_ 
The Spaniards did not come. The prudent Alva would nck-% 
risk invasion till Scotland at least was assured. Aa tiia.« 
passed on, the English conspiracies were discovered ac&d 
broken up. The Duke of Norfolk lost his head ; the Que^n 
of Scots was found to have been mixed up with the plots io 
murder Elizabeth ; and Elizabeth at last took courage aiirf 
recognised James, Supplies of money ceased to come ftxja 
abroad, and gradually the tide turned. The Protestant cvAian 
once more grew towards the ascendant. The great famiUes 
one by one came round again ; and, as the backward morp- 
ment began, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew gave it a freeb 
and tremendous impulse. Even the avowed Catiiolics — the 
Hamiltons, the Gordons, the Scotts, the Kers, the Maxwells 
— quailed before thu wail of rage and sorrow which at that 
great horror rose over their country. The Queen's partj 
dwindled away to a handful of desperate politicians, who still 
clung to Edinburgh Castle. But Elizabeth's ' peace-makers,' 
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B the big English cannon were called, came rotmd, at the 

Regent's request, from Berwick ; David's tower, as Knox hud 

long ago foretold, ' ran down over the cliif like a sandy brae ;' 

and the canse of Mary Stuart in Scotland was extinguished 

for ever. Poor Grange, who deserved a better end, was 

hanged at the Market Ci'oss. Secretary Maitland, the cause 

(if all the mischief — the cleverest man, as far as intellect 

went, in all Britain — died (ao later rumour said) by his own 

hand. A nobler version of his end is probably a truer one : 

He had been long ill — so ill that when the castle cannon 

were fired, he had been carried into the eeliars bm unable to 

bear the sound. The breaking down of his hopes finished 

him. ' The secretary .' wrote some one from the spot to Cecil, 

' i» (lead of grief, being unable to endure the great hatred 

»hich all this people beara towards him.' It would be well 

if aome corai»tent man would write a life of Maitland, or at 

lout edit his papers. They eonta.in by far the clearest account 

cf the inward movements of the time ; and he himself is one 

, tf the most tragically interesting characters in the cycle of 

L tte Eeformatioa history. 

With the fall of the Caatle, then, but not till then, it be- 
le clear to all men that the Reformation would hold its 
It was the final trampling out of the tire which for 
I had threatened both England and Scotland with 
n. For five years — as late certainly as the 
s of St. Barthokimew — those who understood best 
tie tme state of things, felt the keenest misgivings how the 
t^ent would tm'n. That things ended as they did was due 
^ till' spirit of the Scotch commons. There was a moment 
"•hen, if they had given way, all would have gone, perhaps 
*'en to Elizabeth's throne. They had passed for nothing ; 
tW had proved to be everything ; had proved — the ultimate 
^ in hnmun things — to be the power which could hit the 
hsnlesl blows, and they took rank accordingly. The creed 
_'»5M now in good earnest to make its way into hall and 
le; but it kept the form which it assumed in the first 
D 6f its danger and trial, and never after lost it. Had 
« aristocracy dealt sincerely with things in the earlier 
f the business, again I say the democratic element in 
"[ might have been softened or modified. But the 
tants had been trifled with by their own natural leaders, 
ffittl and abused by Elizabeth, despised by the worldly 
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intelligence and power of the times — thej triumphed after 
all, and, as a natural consequence, they set their own mark 
and stamp upon the fruits of the victory. 

The question now is, what has the Kirk so established 
done for Scotland? Has it justified its own existence? 
Briefly, we might say, it has continued its first function as 
the guardian of Scottish freedom. But that is a vague 
phrase, and there are special accusations against the Kirk 
and its doctrines which imply that it has cared for other 
things than freedom. Narrow, fanatical, dictatorial, intru- 
sive, superstitious, a spiritual despotism, the old priesthood 
over again with a new face — these and other such epithets 
and expressions we have heard often enough applied to it at 
more than one stage of its history. Well, I suppose that 
neither the Kirk nor anything else of man's making is al- 
together perfect. But let us look at the work which lay be- 
fore it when it had got over its first perils. Scotch patriotisim. 
succeeded at last in the object it had so passionately set i 
heart upon. It sent a king at last of the Scotch blood 
England, and a new dynasty ; and it never knew peace 
quiet after. The Kirk had stood between James Stuart aix<3 
his kingcraft. He hated it as heartily as did his mothex* ; 
and, when he got to England, he found people there who told 
him it would be easy to destroy it, and he found the strength 
of a fresh empire to back him in trying to do it. To have 
forced prelacy upon Scotland would have been to destroy the 
life out of Scotland. Thrust upon them by force, it wonld 
have been no more endurable than Popery. They would 
as soon, perhaps sooner, have had what the Irish call 
the ' rale thing' back again. The political freedom of the 
country was now wrapped up in the Kirk ; and the Stuarts 
were perfectly well aware of that, and for that very reaaoi*' 
began their crusade against it. 

And now, suppose the Kirk had been the broad, liberal-^ 
philosophical, intellectual thing which some people think i* 
ought to have been, how would it have fared in that crusade? 
how altogether would it have encountered those surplices 
Archbishop Laud or those dragoons of Claverhouse? Iti-^ 
hard to lose one's life for a 'perhaps,' and philosophic^^ 
belief at the bottom means a * perhaps,' and nothing moi 
For more than half the seventeenth century, the battle had 
be fought out in Scotland, which in reality was the batC^^ 
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■en liberty and despotism ; and where, except in an in- 
tense, bnming conviction that they were maintaining God's 
cause against the devil, could the poor Scotch people have 
found the strength for the unequal struggle which was forced 
npon them ? Toleration is a good thing in its place ; but you 
cajinot tolerate what will not tolerate you, and is trying to 
cut yonr throat. Enlightenment you cannot have enough of, 
but it most be true enlightenment, which sees a thing in all 
its bearings. In these matters the vital questions are not 
always those which appear on the surface ; and in the passion 
and resolution of brave and noble men there is often an in- 
irticulate Intelligence deeper than what can be expressed in 
worda. Action sometimes will hit the mark, when the 
ipoken word either misses it or is but half the truth. On 
inch subjects, and with common men, latitude of mind 
meuiB weakness of mind. There is but a certain quantity 
"f aiiiritnal force in any man. Spread it over a broad surface, 
the stream is sliallow and languid ; narrow the channel, and 
it becomes a driving force. Each may be well at its nwn 

ttiine. The miU-race which drives the water-wheol is dia- 
petsed in rivulets over the meadow at its foot. The Clove- 
Binters fought the fif^rbt and won the viotory, and then, and 
Bot tall then, came the David Humes with their essays on 
■inuiles, and the Adam Smiths with their political econo- 
niea, and steam-engines, and railroads, and philosophical 
lUtitutions, and all the other blessed or unblessed fruits of 
liberty. 

But we may go further. Institutions exist for men, not 
Oken for institutions ^ and the ultimate test of any system of 
politics, or body of opinions, or form of belief, is the effect 
pwdnced on the conduct and condition of the people who 
Kre and die under them. Now, I am not here to si>eak of 
Scotland of the present day. That, happily, is no business of 
oine. We have to do here with Scotland before the mai-ch 
of intellect ; with Scotland of the last two centuries ; with the 
tliTse or fonr hundred thousand families, who for half-a-score 
"f generations believed simply and firmly in the principles of 
tiie Beformation, and walked in the ways of it. 

Looked at broadly, one would say they had been an emi- 
nently pious people. It is part of the complaint of modern 
pniloBopliers about them, that religion, or superstition, or 
whatever they please to call it. had too much to do with 
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their daily lives. So far as one can look into that common- 
place round of things which historians never tell ns about, 
there have rarely been seen in this world a set of people who 
have thought more about right and wrong, and the judgment 
about them of the upper powers. Long-headed, thrifty in- 
dustry, — a sound hatred of waste, imprudence, idleness, 
extravagance, — the feet planted firmly upon the earth, — a 
conscientious sense that the worldly virtues are, nevertheless, 
very necessary virtues, that without these, honesty for one 
thing is not possible, and that without honesty no other 
excellence, religious or moral, is worth anything at all — this 
is the stuflf of which Scotch life was made, and very good 
stuff it is. It has been called gloomy, austere, harsh, and 
such other epithets. A gifted modem writer has favoured 
us lately with long strings of extracts from the sermons 
of Scotch divines of the last century, taking hard views 
of human shortcomings and their probable consequences, 
and passing hard censures upon the world and its amuse- 
ments. Well, no doubt amusement is a very good 
thing; but 1 should rather infer from the vehemence and 
frequency of these denunciations that the people had not 
been in the habit of denying themselves too immoderately ; 
and, after all, it is no very hard charge against those teachers 
that they thought more of duty than of pleasure. Sermons 
always exaggerate the theoretic side of things ; and the most 
austere preacher, when he is out of the pulpit, and you meet 
him at the dinner-table, becomes singularly like other people. 
We may take courage, I think, we may believe safely tiiat 
in those minister-ridden days, men were not altogether so 
miserable ; we may hope that no large body of human beings 
have for any length of time been too dangerously afraid of 
enjoyment. Among other good qualities, the Scots have 
been distinguished for humour — not for venomous wit, but 
for kindly, genial humour, which half loves what it laughs 
at — and this alone shows clearly enough that those to whom 
it belongs have not looked too exclusively on the gloomy side 
of the world. I should rather say that the Scots had been 
an unusually happy people. Intelligent industry, the honest 
doing of daily work, with a sense that it must be done well, 
under penalties ; the necessaries of life moderately provided 
for ; and a sensible content with the situation of life in 
which men are born — this through the week, and at the end 
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of it the 'Cottar's Saturday Night' — the homely family, 
gathered reverently and peacefully together, and irradiated 
with a sa^ed presence. — Happiness ! such happiness as we 
homan in^atures are likely to know upon this world, will be 
fonod there, if anywhere. 

The author of the ' History of Civilisation ' makes a naive 
remark in connexion with this subject. Speaking of the 
other countrj', which he censures equally with Scotland for 
ite slavery to superstition, he says of the Spaniards that they 
are a well-natured, truthful, induetrioua, temperate, pious 
people, innocent in their habits, affectionate in their families, 
fill] of humour, vivacity, and shrewdness, yet that all this 
' liaa availed them nothing ' — ' has availed them nothing,' 
g that is hia expression — because they are loyal, because they 
Vtre credulous, because they are contented, because they have 
^iiot apprehended the tirst commandment of the new cove- 
*>ant: 'Thou shalt get on and make money, and better thy 
•sondition in life ; ' because, therefore, they have added 
nothing to the scientific knowledge, the wealth, and the 
piwgreBS of mankind. Without these, it seems, the old- 
fashioned virtues avail nothing. They avail a great deal to 
"Uman happiness. Applied science, and steam, and railroads, 
ftnd machinerj', enable an ever- increasing number of people 
to live upon the earth ; but the happiness of those people 
**main8, so far as I know, dependent very much on the old 
conditions. I should be glad to believe that the new views 
of things will produce effects upon the cliaracter in the long 
mn half so beautiful. 

There is much more to say on this subject, were there 
*iine to say it, but I will not trespass too far upon your 
patience ! and I would gladly have ended here, had not the 
'iwntion of Spain suggested one other topic, which 1 should 
iHL-t leave unnoticed. The Spain of Cervantes and Don 
Qiuiote waa the Spain of the Inquisition, The Scotland of 
Kjioi and Melville was the Scotland of the witch trials and 
^itch bnraings. The belief in witches was common to all 
*he world. The prosecution and punishment of the poor 
^f^tnres was more conspicuous in Scotland when the Kirk 
•^»* most powerful ; in England and New England, when 
"iritan principles were also dominant there. It is easy to 
I '^O'lifTstand the reasons. Evil of all kinds was supposed to 
ta "• the work of a personal devil ; and in the general horror of 
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evil, this particular form of it, in wliich the devil was thought 
especially active, excited the most passionate detestation. 
Thus, even the best men lent themselves unconsciouslj to 
the most detestable cruelty. Knox himself is not free from 
reproach. A poor woman was burned at St. Andrews when 
he was living there, and when a word from him would have 
saved her. It remains a lesson to all time, that goodness, 
though the indispensable adjunct to knowledge, is no sub- 
stitute for it ; that when conscience undertakes to dictate 
beyond its province, the result is only the more monstrous. 

It is well that we should look this matter in the face ; and 
as particular stories leave more impression than general 
statements, I will mention one, perfectly well authenticated, 
which I take from the official report of the proceedings : — 
Towards the end of 1593 there was trouble in the fisunily of 
the Earl of Orkney. His brother laid a plot to murder him, 
and was said to have sought the help of * a notorious witch ' 
called Alison Balfour. When Alison Balfour's life was 
looked into, no evidence could be found connecting her either 
with the particular oflfence or with witchcraft in general ; 
but it was enough in these matters to be accused. She 
swore she was innocent ; but her guilt was only held to be 
aggravated by perjury. She was tortured again and again. 
Her legs were put in the caschilaws — an iron fiume which 
was gradually heated till it burned into the flesh — but no 
confession could be wrung from her. The caschilaws failed 
utterly, and something else had to be tried. She had a 
husband, a son, and a daughter, a child seven years old. 
As her own sufferings did not work upon her, she might be 
touched, perhaps, by the sufferings of those who were dear 
to her. They were brought into court, and placed at her 
side ; and the husband first was placed in the * lang irons ' — 
some accursed instrument ; I know not what. Still the devU 
did not yield. She bore this ; and her son was next operated 
on. The boy's legs were set in * the boot,' — ^the iron boot 
you may have heard of. The wedges were driven in, which, 
when forced home, crushed the very bone and marrow. 
rifty-seven mallet strokes were delivered upon the wedges. 
Yet this, too, failed. There was no confession yet. So, last 
of all, the little daughter was taken. There was a machine 
called the piniwinkies — a kind of thumbscrew, which brought 
blood from under the finger nails, with a pain successfully 
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terrible. These things were applied to the poor cliild's 
hands, and the mother's constancy broke down, and she 
said she would admit anything they wished. She confessed 
her witchcraft — so tried, she would have confessed to the 

Iaeren deadly sins — and then she was burned, recalling her 
confusion, and with her last breatli protesting her inno- 
cence. 
It is due to the inteUigenee of the time to admit that after 
liia her guilt was doubted, and such vicarious means of 
eitnrting confession do not seem to have been tried again. 
I Tet the men who inflicted these tortures would have borne 
them all themselves sooner than have done any act which 

I they consciously knew to be wrong. They did not know 
that the instincts of humanity were more sacred than the 
l<^c of theology, and in fighting against the devil they were 
liemselvea doing the devil's work. We should not attempt 
to ttpoic^ise for these things, still less to forget them. No 
martjTs ever atiflered to instil into mankind a more whole- 
Bome lesson— more wholesome, or one more hard to learn. 
The more conscientious men are, the more difficult it is for 
8iem to understand that in their most cherished convictions, 
when they pass beyond the limits where the wise and good 
of all sorts agree, they may be the victims of mere delusion. 
Yet, after all, and happily, such cases were but few, and 
affeoled but I^htly the general condition of the people. 

The student rnnning over the records of other times finds 

Certain salient things standing out in frighti'iil prominence. 

Be concludes that the substance of those times was made up 

the matters most dwelt on by the annalist. He forgets 

the things most noticed are not those of every-day ex- 

•nce, but the abnormal, the extraordinary, the monstrous. 

£Xceptions are noted down, the common and usual is 

met in silence. The philosophic historian, studying 

this present age, in which we are ourselves living, 

kythat it was a time of unexampled prosperity, luxury, 

wealth ; but catching at certain horrible murders which 

i Utely disgraced our civilisation, may call us a nation of 

sBins. It is to invert the pyramid and stand it on its 

point. The same system of beUef which produced the tragedy 

*iiich I have described, in its proper province as the guide 

of ordinarj- life, has been the immediate cause of all that is 

wrt and greatest in Scottish character. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLICISM.* 



Not long ago I heard a living thinker of some eminence saj 
that he considered Christianity to have been a misfortune. 
Intellectually, he said, it was absurd ; and practically, it was 
an oflfence, over which he stumbled. It would have been fer 
better for mankind, he thought, if they could have kept clear 
of superstition, and followed on upon the track of the Grecian 
philosophy. So little do men care to understand the con- 
ditions which have made them what they are, and which has 
created for them that very wisdom in which they themselves 
are so contented. But it is strange, indeed, that a person 
who could deliberately adopt such a conclusion should trouble 
himself any more to look for truth. If a mere absurdity 
could make its way out of a village in Galilee, and spread 
through the whole civilised world; if men are so pitiably 
silly, that in an age of great mental activity their strongest 
thinkers should have sunk under an abortion of fear and 
folly, should have allowed it to absorb into itself whatever 
of heroism, of devotion, self-sacrifice, and moral nobleness 
there was among them; surely there were nothing better 
for a wise man than to make the best of his time, and 
to crowd what enjojrment he can find into it, sheltering 
himself in a very disdainful Pyrrhonism from all care for 
mankind or for their opinions. For what better test of truth 
have we than the ablest men's acceptance of it ? and if the 
ablest men eighteen centuries ago deliberately accepted what 
is now too absurd to reason upon, what right have we to hope 
that ^ with the same natures, the same passions, the same 
understandings, no better proof against deception, we, like 
they, are not entangled in what, at the close of another era, 
shall seem again ridiculous ? The scoflf of Cicero at the di- 
vinity of Liber and Ceres (bread and wine) may be translated 

* From tho Leader ^ 1851. 




t^rally by the modem Protestant ; aud the sarcasms which 

iJlement and Tertulliao flung at the Pagan creed, the modem 

septic retimis upon their own. Of what use is it to destroy 

I idol, when another, or the same in another form, takes 

finimediate possession of the vacant pedestal V 

I shall not argue with the extravagant hypotheaia of my 
friend. In tlie opinion even of Goethe, who was not troubled 
with credulity, the human race can never attain to anything 
higher than Christianity— if we mean by Christianity the 
religion which was revealed to the world in the teaching and 
the life of its Founder. But even the more limited reproba- 
tion by our own Reformers of the creed of medieval Europe 
is not more just or philosophical. 

Ptolemy waa not perfect, but Newton had been a fool if he 
had scoffed at Ptolemy. Newton could not have been with- 
out Ptolemy, nor Ptolemy without the Chaldees ; and as it is 
with the minor sciences, so far more is it with the science of 
•ciences^ — the science of life, which has grown through all 
the ogee from the beginning of time. We speak of the 
errora of the past. We. with this glorious present which is 
opening on us, we shall never enter on it, we shall never 
nnderstand it, tUl we have leamt to see in that past, not 
error, but instalment of truth, hard-fougbt-for truth, wrung 
out with painful and heroic effort. The promised land is 
smiling before us, but we may not pass over into the pos- 
tesfiion of it while the bones of our fathers who laboured 
Ihrough the wilderness lie bleaching on the sands, or a prey 
to the nnelean birds. We must gather their relics and bury 
Ibem, and sum up their labours, and inscribe the record of 
their actions on theii- tombs as an honourable epitaph. K 
Catholicism really is passing away, if it has done its work, 
md if what is left of it is now holding us back from better 
thinga, it is not for our bitterness but for our aflectionate ac- 
fcnowledgment, nor for our heaping contempt on what it is, 
l^tfor our reverend and patient examination of what it has 
Wi, that it will be content to bid us farewell, and give us 
^"i Speed on our further journey. 

In the Natural History of Religions, certain broad pheno- 

"Km perpetually repeat themselves ; they rise in the highest 

thooght extant at the time of their origin ; the conclusions 

"f philosophy settle into a creed ; art ornaments it, devotion 

I ccin8ecrB.t6B it, time elaborates it. It grows through a long 
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series of generations into the heart and habits of the people ; 
and so long as no disturbing cause interferes, or so long as 
the idea at the centre of it survives, a healthy, vigorous, 
natural life shoots beautifully up out of the intellectual root. 
But at last the idea becomes obsolete ; the numbing influence 
of habit petrifies the spirit in the outside ceremonial, while 
new questions arise among the thinkers, and ideas enter into 
new and unexplained relations. The old formula will not 
serve ; but new formulse are tardy in appearing ; and habit 
and superstition cling to the past, and policy vindicates 
it, and statecraft upholds it forcibly as serviceable to order, 
till from the combined action of folly, and worldliness, and 
ignorance, the once beautiful symbolism becomes at last no 
better than * a whited sepulchre fiill of dead men's bones and 
all uncleanness/ So it is now. So it was in the era of the 
Csesars, out of which Christianity arose ; and Christianity, in 
the form which it assumed at the close of the Arian contro- 
versy, was the deliberate solution which the most powerful 
intellects of that day could oflFer of the questions which had 
grown with the growth of mankind, and on which Paganism 
had suflfered shipwreck. 

Paganism, as a creed, was entirely physical. When Pa- 
ganism rose, men had not begun to reflect upon themselves, 
or the infirmities of their own nature. The bad man was a 
bad man — the coward, a coward — the liar, a liar — individually 
hateful and despicable : but in hating and despising such 
unfortunates, the old Greeks were satisfied to have felt all 
that it was necessary to feel about them ; and how such a 
phenomenon as a bad man came to exist in this world, they 
scarcely cared to enquire. There is no evil spirit in tlie 
mythology as an antagonist of the gods. There is the Erinnys 
as the avenger of monstrous villanies ; there is a Tartarus 
where the darkest criminals suffer eternal tortures. But 
Tantalus and Ixion are suffering for enormous crimes, to 
which the small wickedness of common men offers no analogy. 
Moreover, these and other such stories are only curiously 
ornamented mji;hs, representing i)hysical phenomena. But 
with Socrates a change came over philosophy; a sign — 
perhaps a cause — of the decline of the existing religion. 
The study of man superseded the study of nature : a purer 
Theism came in with the higher ideal of perfection, and sin 
and depravity at once assumed an importance, the intensity 
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if which made every other question insigTiificaiit. How man 
know the good and yet choose the evil ; how (Jod 
I'Wrald be all pure and almighty, and yet evil have broken into 
"' ' 1 creation — these were the questions which thenceforth 
■were the perplexity of philosophic speculation. 

Whatever difficulty there might be in discovering how evil 

' cune to be, the leaders of all the sects agreed at last upon 

the seat of it. Whether matter was eternal, a^ Aristotle 

tliooght, or created, as Plato thought, both Plato and 

Aristotle were equally satisfied that the secret of all the 

■ tbortcomings in this world lay in the imperfection, reluc- 

H tancy, or inherent grossness of this impracticable substance. 

V God would have everything perfect, but the nature of the 

p elt-ment in which He worked in some way defeated his 

imrpose. Death, disease, decay, clung necessarily to every- 

tting which was created out of it ; and pain, and want, and 

iiunger, and suffering. Worse than all, the spirit in its 

fflaterial body was opposed and borne down, its aspirations 

«nialied, its purity tainted by the passions and appetites of 

^ its companion — ^the fleshly lusta which waged perpetual war 

H igainat the soul. 

^P Matter was the cause of evil and tbenceforth the question 
W Was how to conquer matter, or, at least, how to set free the 
Spirit from its control. 

The (jreek language and the Greek literature spread 
wlimd the march of Alexander ; but as his generals could 
nlj make their conquests permanent by largely accepting 
*ie Gaatern manners, so philosophy could only make good its 
Mind by becoming itself Orientalised. The one pure and 
Wj Uod whom Plato had painfully reasoned out for himself 
1 existed from immemorial time in the traditions of tJie 
^ _ , while the Persians, who had before taught the Jews at 
«i)ylon the existence of an independent evil being, now had 
^m to offer to the Greeks as their account of the difficidtios 
•nich hiid perplexed Socrates. Seven centuries of struggle, 
1 many hundred thousand folios, were the results of the 
irkable fusion which followed. Out of these elementH, 
I in various proportions, rose successively the Alexau- 
philoBophy, the Hellenists, the TberapeutiP, those 
i Eesene communists, with the innumerable sects 
'floortic or Christian heretics. Finally, the battle was limited 
w the two great rivals, under one or other of which the best 
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of the remainder had ranged themselves — ^Manicheism and 
Catholic Christianity : Manicheism in which the Persian — 
Catholicism in which the Jewish — element most prepon- 
derated. It did not end till the close of the fifth century, 
and it ended then rather by arbitration than by a decided 
victory which either side could claim. The Church has yet 
to acknowledge how large a portion of its enemy's doctrines 
it incorporated through the mediation of Augustine before 
the field was surrendered to it. Let us trace something of 
the real bearings of this section of the world's Oriental 
history, which to so many modems seems no better than an 
idle fighting over words and straws. 

Facts witnessing so clearly that the especial strength of 
evil lay, as the philosophers had seen, in matter^ it was so far 
a conclusion which both Jew and Persian were ready to ac- 
cept ; the naked Aristotelic view of it being most acceptable 
to the Persian, the Platonic to the Hellenistic Jew. But 
the purer theology of the Jew forced him to look for a solu- 
tion of the question which Plato had left doubtful, and to 
explain how evil had crept into matter. He could not allow 
that what God had created could be of its own nature im- 
perfect. God made it very good; some other cause had 
broken in to spoil it. Accordingly, as before he had reduced 
the independent Arimanes, whose existence he had learnt at 
Babylon, into a subordinate spirit ; so now, not questioning 
the facts of disease, of death, of pain, or of the infirmity of the 
flesh which the natural strength of the spirit was unable to 
resist, he accounted for them under the supposition that the 
first man had deliberately sinned, and by his sin had brought 
a curse upon the whole material earth, and upon all which 
was fashioned out of it. The earth was created pure and 
lovely — a garden of delight, loading itself of its own free ac- 
cord with fruit and flower, and everything most exquisite and 
beautiful. No bird or beast of prey broke the eternal peace 
which reigned over its hospitable siirface. In calm and quiet 
intercourse, the leopard lay down by the kid, the lion browsed 
beside the ox, and the corporeal frame of man, knowing 
neither decay nor death, nor unruly appetite, nor any change 
or infirmity, was pure as the immortal substance of the un- 
fallen angels. 

But with the fatal apple all this fair scene passed away, 
and creation as it seemed was hopelessly and irretrievably 
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niined, Adam sinned — 110 matter how, lie Binned ; the sin 
was the one terrible fact: moral evil was brought into the 
wtirld by the only creature who was capable of committing 
it. Sin entered in, and death by ein: death and disease, 
stonn and pestilence, earthquake and famine. Tbe im- 
pnsoned passions of the wild animals were let loose, and 
t-aith and air became full of carnage: worst of all, man's 
snimal nature came out in gif^antic strength^the carnal 
lufita, unruly appetites, jealousies, hatreds, rapines, and 
murders ; and then the law, and with it, of course, breaches 
of the law, and sin on sin. Tbe seed of Adam was infected 
ia the animal change which had passed over Adam's person, 
and every child, therefore, thencetbrth naturally engendered 
in his posterity, was infected with the curse which he had 
inciirred. Every material organisation thenceforward con- 
tained in itself the elements of its own destniction, and the 
pliiloaophic conclusions of Aristotle were accepted and ex- 
pkioed by theology. Already, in the popular histories, those 
*hi) were infected by disease were said to be bound by Satan ; 
O'adness was a ' possession ' by the Evil Spirit ; and the whole 
''eation, from Adam till Christ, groaned and travailed under 
SatMi's power. The nobler nature in man still made itself 
'yt; bat it was a slave when it ought to command. It 
Blight will t« obey the higher law, but the law in the mcm- 
bers was over-sinmg for it and bore it down. This was the 
Wy of death which philosophy detected but could not ex- 
plain, and from which Catholicism now came forivard with 
its magnificent promise of deliverance. 

The carnal doctrine of the sacraments, which Protestants 
We compelled to acknowledge to have been taught as fully 
in the early Church as it is now taught by the Roman Catho- 
Hcg, has long been tbe stumbling-block to modem thought, 
h was the very essence of the original creed. Unless the 
Wy could be purified, the soul could not he saved ; because 
liwn the beginning, soul and flesh were one man and inse- 
ble. Without his fiesh, man was not, or would cease to 
But the natural organisation of the flesh was infected 
evil, and unless organisation could begin again from a 
nri^nal, no pure material substance could exist at all. 
, therefore, by whom God had first made the world, entered 
the womb of the Virgin in the form (if I may with 
reverence aay so) of a new organic cell; and around it, 
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through the virtue of his creative energy, a material body 
grew again of the substance of his mother, pure of taint 
and clean as the first body of the first man was clean when 
it passed out under his hand in the beginning of all things. 
In Him thus wonderfully bom was the virtue which was to 
restore the lost power of mankind. He came to redeem man; 
and, therefore, He took a human body, and He kept it pure 
through a human life, till the time came when it could be iq^- 
plied to its marvellous purpose. He died, and then appeared 
what was the nature of a material human body when freed 
from the limitations of sin. The grave could not hold it, 
neither was it possible that it should see corruption. It was 
real, for the disciples were allowed to feel and handle it. He 
ate and drank with them to assure their senses. But space 
had no power over it, nor any of the material obstacles which 
limit an ordinary power. He willed and his body obeyed. 
He was here. He was there. He was visible. He was invisible. 
He was in the midst of his disciples and they saw Him, and 
then he was gone whither who could tell? At last He 
passed away to heaven ; but while in heaven. He was still 
on earth. His body became the body of his Church on 
earth, not in metaphor, but in fact ! — his veiy material 
body, in which and by which the faithful would be saved. 
His flesh and blood were thenceforth to be their food. Ther 
were to eat it as they would eat ordinary meat. They were 
to take it into their system, a pure material substance, to 
leaven the old natural substance and assimilate it to itself. 
As they fed upon it it would grow into them, and it would 
become their own real body. Flesh grown in the old way 
was the body of death, but the flesh of Christ was the life of 
the world, over which death had no power. Circumcision 
availed nothing, nor uncircumcision — but a new creature — 
and this new creature, which the child first put on in bap- 
tism, was born again into Christ of water and the Spirit. In 
the Eucharist he was fed and sustained, and went on bom 
strength to stren^irth ; and ever as the nature of his body 
changed, being able to render a more complete obedience, he 
would at last pass away to God through the gate of the 
grave, and stand holy and perfect in the presence of Christ. 
Christ has indeed been ever present with him ; but because 
while life lasts some particles of the old Adam will nec«- 
sarily cling to every man, the Christianas mortal eye on earth 
cannot see Him. Hedged in by *hi8 muddy vesture of 
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ay,' hiB eyea, like the eyes of the disciples of £mmiiiiB, 
holden, and only in faith he feela Him. But death, 
ich till Christ had died had heen the last victory of evil, 
n virtue of liis submissioti to it, becomes its ovm destroyer, 
I it has power only over the tainted particles of the old 
}, and there is nothing needed but that these should 
e washed away, and the elect will stand out at once pure 
1 lioly, clothed in immortal bodies, like refined gold, the 
(deemed of God. 

e being who a.ceomplished a work so vast — a work cora- 
pored to which the iirst creation appears but a trifling diffi- 
edty— wliat could He be but God "P God Himself ! Who but 
God could have wrested his prize from a power which half 
tlie thinking world believed to be his coequal and coetemal 
adiersary ? He was God, lie was man also, for He was the 
Ktoni Adam — the second starting- point of human growth. 
Hfl was vii^in born, that no original impurity might infect 
the substance which He assumed ; and being Himself sinless, 
He showed, in the nature of his jierson, after his resurrection, 
wbat the material boily would have been in all of ua except 
for >in, and wbat it will be when, after feeding on it in its 
purity, the bodies of each of us are transfigured after its 
likeness. 

Hi're was the secret of the spirit which set St. Simeon on 
luK pillar and sent St. Authony to the tombs^ — of the night 
•itches, the weary fasts, the penitential acourgings, the life- 
long aiiateritiea which have been alternately the glory and 
lie reproach of the medtaival saints. They desired to over- 
come their animal bodies, and anticipate in life the work of 
1 in uniting themselves more completely to Christ by 
« desbnction of the flesh, which lay as a veil between them- 
8 and Him. 
1 1 believe to have been the central idea of the beauti- 
Screed which, for 1.500 years, tuned the heart and formed 
t Dund of the noblest of mankind. From this centre it 
' nduLted out and spread as time went on, into the full circle 
"f bnmau activity, flinging its own phUoaophy and its own 
frenliar grace over the common details of the common life 
iJ*!! of ua. Like the seven lamps before the throne of God, 
til* tev<.-a mighty angels, and the seven stai's, the seven sacra- 
feats shed over mankind a never-ceasing stream of blessed 
■xfltieDccs. The priests, a holy order set apart and endowed 
*^ mysterious power, represented Christ and admiuistered 
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his gifts. Christ, in his twelfth year, was presented in the 
Temple, and first entered on his Father's business ; and the 
baptised child, when it has grown to an age to become con- 
scious of its vow and of its privilege, again renews it in full 
knowledge of what it undertakes, and receives again sacra- 
mentally a fresh gift of grace to assist it forward on its way. 
In maturity it seeks a companion to share its pains and 
pleasures ; and, again, Christ is present to consecrate the 
union. Marriage, which, outside the Church, only serves to 
perpetuate the curse and bring fresh inheritors of misery 
into the world. He made holy by his presence at Cana, and 
chose it as the symbol to represent his own mystic union with 
his Church. Even saints cannot live without at times some 
spot adhering to them. The atmosphere in which we breathe 
and move is soiled, and Christ has anticipated our wants. 
Christ did penance forty days in the wilderness, not to sub- 
due his own flesh — for that which was already perfect did 
not need subduing — but to give to penance a cleansing virtue 
to serve for our daily or our hourly ablution. Christ conse- 
crates our birth ; Christ tlirows over us our baptismal robe 
of pure unsullied innocence. He strengthens us as we go 
forward. He raises us when we fall. He feeds us with the 
substance of his own most precious body. In the person of 
his minister he does all this for us, in virtue of that which 
in his own person He actually performed when a man living 
on this earth. Last of all, when time is drawing to its close 
with us — when life is past, when the work is done, and the 
dark gate is near, beyond which the garden of an eternal 
home is waiting to receive us, his tender care has not for- 
saken us. He has taken away the sting of death, but its 
appearance is still terrible : and He will not leave us without 
special help at our last need. He tried the agony of the 
moment ; and He sweetens the cup for us before we drink it 
We are dismissed to the grave with our bodies anointed with 
oil, which He made holy in his last anointing before his pas- 
sion, and then all is over. We lie down and seem to decay 
— to decay — but not all. Our natural body decays, being* 
the last remains of the infected matter which we have in- 
herited from Adam ; but the spiritual body, the glorified 
substance which has made our life, and is our real body as 
we are in Christ, that can never decay, but passes off into the 
kingdom which is prepared for it ; that other world where 
there is no sin, and God is all and in all ! 
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A PLEA FOR THE FREE DISCUSSION OF 
THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES.* 
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Ih the ordinary branches of haman knowledge or enquiry, 
the judicious questioning of received opinions has been re- 
garded as the sign of scientific vitality, the principle of 
scientific advancement, the very source and root of healthy 
progress and growth. If medicine had been regulated three 
hundred years ago by Act of Parliament ; if there had been 
Thirty-nine Articles of Physic, and every licensed practi- 
tioner had been compelled, under pains and penalties, to 
compound his drugs by the prescriptions of Henry the 
Eighth's physician. Doctor Butts, it is easy to conjecture in 
what state of health the people of this country would at 
present be found. Constitutions have changed with habits 
of life, and the treatment of disorders has changed to meet 
the new conditions. New diseases have shown themselves 
of which Doctor Butts had no cognizance ; new continents 
We given us plants with medicinal virtues previously 
unheard of ; new sciences, and even the mere increase of re- 
corded experience, have added a thousand remedies to those 
known to the age of the Tudors. If the College of Physicians 
luid been organised into a board of orthodoxy, and every 
uorelty of treatment had been regarded as a crime against 
society, which a law had been established to punish, the 
hundreds who die annually from preventible causes would 
We been thousands and tens of thousands. 

Astronomy is the most perfect of the sciences. The ac- 
curacy of the present theory of the planetary movements is 
tested daily and hourly by the most delicate experiments, 
&od the Legislature, if it so pleased, might enact the first 
principles of these movements into a statute, without danger 

* Fraser^M Magazine, 1863. 
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of committing the law of England to falsehood. Yet, if the 
Legislature were to venture on any such paternal procedure 
in a few years gravitation itself would be called in question, 
and the whole science would wither under the fatal shadow. 
There are many phenomena still unexplained to give plau- 
sibility to scepticism ; there are others more easily formu- 
larised for working purposes in the language of Hipparchus ; 
and there would be reactionists who would invite us to 
return to the safe convictions of our forefathers. What the 
world has seen the world may see again ; and were it once 
granted that astronomy were something to be ruled by 
authority, new popes would imprison new Galileos ; tlie 
knowledge already acquired would be strangled in the cords 
which were intended to keep it safe from harm, and, deprived 
of the free air on which its life depends, it would dwindle 
and die. 

A few years ago, an Inspector of Schools — a Mr. Jellinger 
Symonds — opening, perhaps for the first time, an elemen- 
tary book on astronomy, came on something which he con- 
ceived to be a diflSculty in the theory of lunar motion. His 
objection was on "the face of it plausible. The true motions 
of the heavenly bodies are universally the opposite of the ap- 
parent motions. Mr. Symonds conceived that the moon 
could not revolve on its axis, because the same side of it waa 
continually turned towards the earth ; and because if it were 
connected with the earth by a rigid bar — which, as he 
thought, would deprive it of power of rotation — the relative 
aspects of the two bodies would remain unchanged. He sent 
his views to the • Times.' He appealed to the common sense 
of the world, and common sense seemed to be on his side. 
The men of science were of course right ; but a phenomenon, 
not entirely obvious, had been hitherto explained in laugua^ 
which the general reader could not readily comprehend. A 
few words of elucidation cleared up the confusion. We do 
not recollect whether Mr. Symonds was satisfied or not ; but 
most of us who had before received what the men of science 
told us with an unintelligent and languid assent, were set 
thinking for ourselves, and, as a result of the discussion, 
exchanged a confused idea for a clear one. 

It was an excellent illustration of the true claims of autho- 
rity and of the value of open enquiry. The ignorant man 
has not as good a right to his own opinion as the instructed 
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rlDftn. Tlie instructed man, however right he may be, iniist 
not dielirer his conclusiona as axioms, and merely insist that 
they are true. The one asks a question, the other answers it, 
wd aU of us are the better for the business. 

Now, let us snppose the same thing to have happened when 
tlie only reply to a difficulty was an appeal to the Astronomer- 
Ertjal, where the rotation of the moon was an article of sal- 
tation decreed by the law of the land, and where all persons 
iiimitted to hold office under the State were required to sub- 
scribe to it. The Astronomer-Royal — as it was, -if we re- 
member right, he was a Httte cross at Mr. Symonds' pre- 
snmptiou — would have brought an action against him in the 
Court of Arches ; Mr. Symonda would have been deprived of 
Iiii inspectorship — for, of course, he would have been obstinate 
in his heresy ; the world outside would have had an ante- 
cedent presumption that truth hiy with the man who was 
linking sacrifices for it, and that there was little to be said 
in tht- way of argument for what could not stand without tha 
help of the law. Everybody could understand the difficulty ; 
Hot everybody would have taken the trouble to attend to the 
iiinrer. Mr. Symonds would have been a Colenso, and a 
good majiy of us would have been convinced in our secret 
iarte that the moon as little turned on its axis as the draw- 
ing-room table. 

As it is in idea essential to a reverence for truth to beheve 
in it« capacity for self-defence, bo practically, in every subject 
acept one, errors are allowed free room tf> express themselves, 
tnd the liberty of opinion which is the life of knowledge, aa 
inrely becomes the death of falsehood. A method — the sound- 
BfiM of which is bo evident that to argue in favour of it ia 
»liBost absurd — might be expected to have been applied, as a 
ontter of course, to the one subject where mistake is supposed 
tabe&tal, — where to come to wrong conclusions is held to be 
■ crime for which the Maker of the universe has neither par- 
ion hat pity. Yet many reasons, not difficult to understand, 
o*Te long continued to exclude theology from the region 
•here free discussion is supposed to be applicable. That so 
itany persons have a peraonal interest in the maintenance of 
puticalar riews, would of itself be fatal to fair argument. 
uwtif^ they know themselves to be right, yet right is not 
■ttongfa for them unless there is might to support it, and 
BoBe who talk most of faith show least that they possess it. 
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But there are deeper and more subtle objections. The theo- 
logian requires absolute certainty, and there are no absolute 
certainties in science. The conclusions of science are never 
more than in a high degree probable ; they are no more than 
the best explanations of phenomena which are attainable in 
the existing state of knowledge. The most elementary laws 
are called laws only in courtesy. They are generalisations 
which are not considered likely to require modification, but 
which no one pretends to be in the nature of the cause ex- 
haustively and ultimately true. As phenomena become more 
complicated, and the date, for the interpretation of them more 
inadequate, the explanations oflfered are put forward hypo^ 
thetically, and are graduated by the nature of the evidence. 
Such modest hesitation is altogether unsuited to the theo- 
logian, whose certainty increases with the mystery and ob- 
scurity of his matter ; his convictions admit of no qualifica- 
tion ; his truth is sure as the axioms of geometry ; he knows 
what he believes, for he has the evidence in his heart ; if he 
enquire, it is with a foregone conclusion, and serious doubt 
with him is sin. It is in vain to point out to hiin the 
thousand forms of opinions for each of which the same in- 
ternal witness is affirmed. The Mayo peasant crawling with 
bare knees over the splintered rocks on Croagh Patrick, the 
nun prostrate before the image of St. Mary, the Methodist in 
the spasmodic ecstasy of a revival, alike are conscious of 
emotions in themselves which correspond to their creed : the 
more passionate, or — as some would say — ^the more unreason- 
ing the piety, the louder and more clear is the voice withii^- 
But these varieties are no embarrassment to the theologia**^- 
He finds no fault with the method which is identical in the^ 
all. Whatever the party to which he himself belongs, he *** 
equally satisfied that he alone has the truth ; the rest »^ 
under illusions of Satan. 

Again, we hear — or we used to hear when the High Chur^^' 
party were more formidable than they are at present — mw-^ 
about ' the right of private judgment.' * Why,' the eloqu^^ 
Protestant would say, ' should I pin my faith upon "tl^ 
Church ; the Church is but a congregation of fallible m.^^ 
no better able to judge than I am ; I have a right to my o^^ 
opinion.' It sounds like a paradox to say that free discussi^^ 
is interfered with by a cause which, above all others, wou/^ 
have been expected to further it ; but this in fact has been 
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E effect, because it tends to remove the grounds of theo- 
|(^c&l belief beyond the province of argument. No one talks 
oi ' a right of private judgment ' in anything but religion ; 
D one but a fool insists on his ' right to his own opinion' 
with his lawyer or hia doctor. Able men who have given 
iheir time to special subjects, are authorities upon those 
mbjecta to be listened to with deference, and the ultimate 
KOthority at any given time is the collective general sense of 
Qie wisest men living in the department to which they belong. 
Ihe utmost ' right of private judgment ' which anybody 
claims in such cases, is the choice of the physician to whom 
le will trust his body, or of the counsel to whom he will 
wmmit the conduct of his cause. The expression, as it is 
Bommonly used, imphes a belief that, in matters of religion, 
file criteria of truth are different in Idnd from what prevail 
■jlaewhere and the efforts which have been made to bring 
vach a notion into harmony with common sense and common 
mhjects have not been the least successful. The High Church 
puty used to say, as a point against the Evangelicals, that 
wther, ' the right of private judgment ' meant nothing, or it 
nuftnt that n man had a right to be in the wrong. ' No,' said 
I writer in the ' Edinburgh Review,' ' it means only that If 
It m&n chooses to be in the wrong, no one else has a right to 
interfere with him. A man has no right to get drunk in his 
own house, but the policeman may not force a way into his 
hoBse and prevent him.' The illustration fails of its purpose. 
In the first place, the Evangelicals never contemplated a 
"Tong use of the thing ; they meant merely that they had a 
right to their own opinions as against the Church. They did 
lot indeed put forward their claim quite so nakedly ; they 
•nade it general, as sounding less invidious ; but nobody ever 
teaid an Evangelical admit a High Churchman's right to 
^ » High Churchman, or a Catholic's right to be a Catholic. 
Bat secondly, society has a moat absolute right to prevent 
ftll manner of evil^dninkenness and the rest of it, if it can 
—only in doing so, society must not use means which would 
ite a greater evil than it would remedy. As a man 
On by no posstbility be doing anything but most foul 
*»tig to himself iu getting drunk, society does him no 
Wong, but rather does him the greatest benefit, if it can 
pMsibly keep bim sober ; and in the same way, since a fiUse 
Wief in serious matters is among the greatest of misfortunes, 
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so to drive it out of man, by the whip, if it cannot be man- 
aged by persuasion, is an act of brotherly love and affection^ 
provided the belief really and truly is false, and you have 
a better to give him in the place of it. The question is not 
what to do, but merely * how to do it ; ' although Mr. Mill 
in his love of * liberty,' thinks otherwise. Mr. Mill demands 
for every man a right to say out his convictions in plain 
language, whatever they may be ; and so far as he means 
that there should be no Act of Parliament to prevent him, 
he is perfectly just in what he says. But when Mr. Mill 
goes from Parliament to public opinion — when he lays down 
as a general principle that the free play of thought is un- 
wholesomely interfered with by society, he would take away 
the sole protection which we possess from the inroads of any 
kind of folly. His dread of tyranny is so great, that he 
thinks a man better oflf with a false opinion of his own than 
with a right opinion inflicted upon him from without ; while, 
for our own part, we should be grateful for tyranny or 
for anything else which would perform so useful an office 
for us. 

Public opinion may be imjust at particular times and on 
particular subjects ; we believe it to be both unjust and 
unwise on the matter of which we are at present speaking : 
but, on the whole, it is like the ventilation of a house, which 
keeps the air pure. Much in this world has to be taken for 
granted, and we cannot be for ever arguing over our first 
principles. K a man persists in talking of what he does not 
understand, he is put down; if he sports loose views on 
morals at a decent dinner party, the better sort of people 
fight shy of him, and he is not invited again ; if he profess 
himself a Buddhist or a Mahometan, it is assumed that he 
has not adopted those beliefe on serious conviction, but rathei 
in wilful levity and eccentricity which does not deserve to be 
tolerated. Men have no right to make themselves bores and 
nuisances ; and the common sense of mankind inflicts whole- 
some inconveniences on those who carry their * right o: 
private judgment * to any such extremities. It is a check 
the same in kind as that which operates so wholesomely ii 
the sciences. Mere folly is extinguished in contempt 
objections reasonably urged obtain a hearing and are reason 
ably met. New truths, after encountering sufficient oppositioi 
to test their value, make their way into general reception. 
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k fiirilier cause wliich haa operated to prevent theology 
&Din obtaining the benefit of free discusaion is the interpre- 
tation popularly placed upon the constitutiou of the Church 
Establiahiuent. For fifleen centuricB of ita exiateiice, the 
Ohriati&n Church was supposed to be under the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which miraculously coiiti-ulled 
its decisions, and precluded the posaibility of error. This 
theory broke down at the Reformation, but it left behind it 
a confused sense that theological truth was in some way 
lUfierent from other truth ; and, partly on grounds of public 
policy, partly because it was supposed to have succeeded to 
tlie obligaUons and the rights of the Papacy, the State took 
upon itself to fix by statute the doctrines which should bo 
taught to the people. The distractions created by divided 
opinions were then dan^^rous. Individuals did not hesitate 
to ascribe to themselves the infallibility which they denied 
to tlie Church. Everjbody was intolerant upon principle, 
and was ready to cut the throat of an opponent whom his 
wgnments had failed to convince. The State, while it made 
M pretensions to Divine guidance, was compelled to interfei-e 
in gelf-protection ; and to keep the peace of the realm, and 
to prevent tlie natiotl from tearing itself in pieces, a body of 
brmulHS was enacted, for the time broad and conipreliensive, 
•fitkiu which opinion might be allowed convenient latitude, 
"faile forbidden to pass beyond the border. 

It might have been thought that in abandoning for itself, 
"iii formally denying to the Church ita pretensions to immu- 
lity from error, the State could not have intended to bind the 
'^tiscience. When this or that law is passed, the subject is 
'Squired to obey it, but he ia not required to approve of the 
!*» as just. The Prayer-Book and the Thirty -nine Articles, 
"* fej as they are made obligatory by Act of Parliament, are 
** much lawa as any other statute. They are a rule to 
w^ttdoct ; it ia not easy to see why they should be more ; it 
** not easy to see why they should have been supposed to 
•^cpriTe clergymen of a right to their opinions, or to forbid 
■IiKcassion of their contents. The judge is not forbidden to 
^Qioliomte the law which he administers. If in discharge of his 
"iitj he has to pronounce a sentence which he declares at the 
'amu time that he thinks unjust, no indignant public accuses 
biin of dishonesty, or requires him to resign his office. The 
"ililier is asked no questions as to the legitimacy of the war 
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on which he is sent to fight ; nor need he throw up his com- 
mission if he think the quarrel a bad one. Doubtless, if a law 
was utterly iniquitous — if a war was unmistakably wicked — 
honourable men might feel uncertain what to do, and would 
seek some other profession rather than continue instruments 
of evil. But within limits, and in questions of detail, where 
the service is generally good and honourable, we leave opinion 
its free play, and exaggerated scrupulousness would be folly 
or something worse. Somehow or other, however, this whole- 
some freedom is not allowed to the clergyman. The idea of 
absolute inward belief has been substituted for that of obe- 
dience ; and the man who, in taking orders, signs the Articles 
and accepts the Prayer Book, does not merely undertake to 
use the services in the one, and abstain from contradicting to 
his congregation the doctrines contained in the other ; but he 
is held to promise what no honest man, without presumption, 
can undertake to. promise — that he will continue to think to 
the end of his life as he thinks when he makes his engagement. 

It is said that if his opinions change, he may resign, and 
retire into lay communion. We are not prepared to say that 
either the Convocation of 1662, or the ParUam^t which 
afterwards endorsed its proceedings, knew exactly what they 
meant, or did not mean ; but it is quite clear that they did 
not contemplate the alternative of a clergyman's retirement. 
K they had, they would have provided means by which he 
could have abandoned his orders, and not have remained 
committed for life to a profession from which he could not 
escape. If the popular theory of subscription be true, and 
the Articles are articles of belief, a reasonable human being, 
when little more than a boy, pledges himself to a long series 
of intricate and highly-difficult propositions of abstruse divi- 
nity. He undertakes never to waver or doubt — never to allow 
his mind to be shaken, whatever the weight of ai^ument or 
evidence brought to bear upon him. That is to say, he pro- 
mises to do what no man living has a right to promise to do. 
He is doing, on the authority of Parliament, precisely what 
the Church of Rome required him to do on the authority of 
a Council. 

If a clergyman — in trouble amidst the abstruse subj 
with which he has to deal, or unable to reconcile some new 
discovered truth of science with the established formulas- 
puts forward his perplexities ; if he ventures a doubt of th 
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ice of tte statesmen and divines of the sisteeutb 
^*eiitary, which they themselvea disowned, thore is an instant 
lery to have him stifled, silenced, or trampled down ; and if 
no longer ptmished in life and limb, to have him deprived of 
the means on which life and limb can be supported, while 
with ingenious tyranny he is forbidden to maintain himself 
by any otier occupation. 

So far have we gone in this direction, that when the 

* Essays and Reviews ' appeared, it waa gravely said — and 

■aid by men who had no professional antipathy to them — 

that the writers had broken their faith. Laymen were free 

to say what they pleased on such subjects ; clergymen were 

tile hired eipoiients of the established opinions, and were 

i49ommitted to them in thought and word. It was one more 

anomaly where there were enough already. To say that the 

clei:^-, who are set apart to study a particular subject, are 

to be the only persons unpermitted to have an independent 

opinion upon it, is like saying that lawyers must take no part 

in the amendment of the statut'^-book ; tJiat engineers must 

be gilent upon mechanism ; and if an improvement is wanted 

in the art of medicine, physicians may have nothing to say 

toil. 

These causes would, perhaps, have been insufficient to 
r^liress free enquirj-, if there had been on the part of the 
really able men among us a determination to break the ice ; 
in other words, if theology had preserved the same com- 
tianding interest for the more powerful minds with which it 
affected them three hundred years ago. But on the one 
Iiand, a sense, half serious, half languid, of the hopelessness 
''f the subject has produced an indisposition to meddle with 
''; on the other, there has been a creditable reluctance to 
''wtnrb by discussion the minds of the uneducated or half- 
*dncated, to whom the established religion is simply an 
**pre88io» of the obedience which they owe to Almighty God, 
**» tlie details of which they think little, and are therefore 
'•*! conscious of its difficulties, while in general it is the source 
"^ all that is best and noblest in their lives and aetions. 

This last motive no doubt deserves respect, but tlie force 
*nicL it once possessed it possesses no longer. The uncei-- 
^iuty which once afl'ected only the more instructed extends 
"ow to all classes of society, A superficial crust of agree- 
'•''■nt, wearing thinner day by day, is undennined overyivhcre 
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by a vague misgiving ; and there is an unrest which will be 
satisfied only when the sources of it are probed to the core. 
The Church authorities repeat a series of phrases which 
they are pleased to call answers to objections ; they treat the 
most serious grounds of perplexity as if they were puerile 
end trifling ; while it is notorious that for a century past 
extremely able men have either not known what to say about 
them, or have not said what they thought. On the Continent 
the peculiar English view has scarcely a single educated 
defender. Even in England the laity keep their judgment 
in suspense, or remain warily silent. 

' Of what religion are you, Mr. Rogers ? ' said a lady 
once. 

'What religion, madam? I am of the religion of all 
sensible men.' 

*' And what is that ? ' she asked. 

* All sensible men, madam, keep that to themselves.' 

If Mr. Rogers had gone on to explain himself, he would 
have said, perhaps, that where the opinions of those best able 
to judge are divided, the questions at issue are doubtful. 
Reasonable men who are unable to give them special attention 
>vithhold their judgment, while those who are able, form 
their conclusions with diffidence and modesty. But theolo- 
gians will not tolerate diffidence; they demand absolute 
assent, and will take nothing short of it ; and they affect, 
therefore, to drown in foolish ridicule whatever troubles or 
displeases them. The Bishop of Oxford talks in the old style 
of punishment. Tlie Archbishop of Canterbury refers us to 
Usher as our guide in Hebrew chronology. The objections 
of the present generation of * infidels,' he says, are the same 
which have been refuted again and again, and are such as a 
child might answer. The young man just entering upon the 
possession of his intellect, with a sense of responsibility for 
his belief, and more anxious for truth than for success in life, 
finds, when he looks into the matter, that the archbishop haa 
altogether misrepresented it ; that in fact, like other official 
j)or8ons, he had been using merely a stereotyped form of 
words, to which he attached no definite meaning. The 
words are repeated year after year, but the enemies refuse 
to be exorcisinl. They come and come again, from Spinoza 
and Lessiug to Strauss and Renan. The theologians have 
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lived no single difficulty; they convince no one who is 
convinced already ; and a Colenso coming fresh to the 
ect with no more than a year's study, throwe the 
arch of England into convulsions. 

there were any real danger that Christianity would 
to be believed, it woiild be no more than a fulfilment 
prophecy. The state in which the Son of Man would 
the world at his coming he did not say woidd be a 
.te of faith. But if that dai'k time is ever literally to 
upon the earth, there are no present signs of it. The 
creed of eighteen centuries is not about to fade away like an 
exhalation, nor are the new lights of science so exhilarating 
that serious persons can look with comfort to exchanging 
one for the other. Christianity baa abler advocates than its 
professed defenders, in those many quiet and humble men 
and woman who in the light of it and the strength of it live 
ioly, beautiful, and self-denying lives. The God that answers 
\j fire is the God whom mankind will acknowledge ; and so 
long as the fruits of the Spirit continue to be visible in charity, 
in Belf-Ba«rifice, in those graces which raise human creatures 
above themselves, Lind invest them with that beauty of holi- 
ness which only religion confera, thoughtful persons will re- 
main convinced that with them in some form or other is the 
secret of truth. The body will not thrive on poison, or the 
Boul on falsehood ; and as the vital processes of health are 
•oo subtle for science to follow ; as we choose our food, not 
"! the most careiiil chemical analysis, but by the experience 
cf its effects upon the system ; so when a particular belief is 
fruitful in nobleness of character, we need trouble ourselves 
'fify little with scientiGc demonstrations that it is false. The 
"loBt deadly poison may be chemically undistinguishable from 
BQhstances which are perfectly innocent. 

^Vliat that belief is for which the fruits speak thus so posi- 
tively, it is less easy to divine. Religion from the beginning 
*'" time has expanded and changed with the growth of know- 
'^<lge. The religion of the prophets was not the religion 
••hicli was adapted to the hardness of heart of the Israelites 
^ the Exodus. The Gospel set aside the Law ; the creed of 
^■^e early Church was not the creed of the Middle Ages, any 
'Soto than the creed of Luther and Craiiraer was the creed of 
^ Bernard and Aquiua^. Old things pass away, new things 
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come in their place ; and they in their turn grow old, and 
give place to others ; yet in each of the many forms which 
Christianity has assumed in the world, holy men have lived 
and died, and have had the witness of the Spirit that thej 
were not far from the truth. It may be that the faith whicli 
saves is the something held in common by all sincere Chris- 
tians, and by those as well who should come from the easi 
and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of God, when the 
children of the covenant would be cast out. Tt may be thai 
the true teaching of our Lord is overlaid with doctrines ; and 
theology, when insisting on the reception of its huge catena 
of formulas, may be binding a yoke upon our necks which 
neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 

But it is not the object of this paper to put forward either 
this or any other particular opinion. The writer is conscious 
only that he is passing fast towards the dark gate which 
soon will close behind him. He believes that some kind of 
sincere and firm conviction on these things is of infinite 
moment to him, and, entirely diffident of his own power to 
find his way towards such a conviction, he is both ready and 
anxious to disclaim ^ all right of private judgment * in the 
matter. He wishes only to learn from those who are able to 
teach him. The learned prelates talk of the presimiptuous- 
ness of human reason ; they tell us that doubts arise from 
the consciousness of sin and the pride of the unregenerate 
heart. The present vn-iter, while he believes generally that 
reason, however inadequate, is the best faculty to which we 
have to trust, yet is most painfully conscious of the weakness 
of his own reason ; and once let the real judgment of the 
best and wisest men be declared — let those who are most 
capable of forming a sound opinion, after reviewing the whole 
relations of science, history, and what is now received as 
revelation, tell us fairly how much of the doctrines popularly 
taught they conceive to be adequately established, how much 
to be uncertain, and how much, if anything, to be mistaken ; 
there is scarcely, perhaps, a single serious enquirer whc 
would not submit with delight to a court which is the highes^ 
on earth. 

Mr. Mansel tells us that in the things of God reason 5 
beyond its depth, that the wise and the unwise are on tl^ 
same level of incapacity, and that we must accept what ^nr 
find established, or we must believe nothing. We presume 
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bat Mr. Manael's dilemmu. itsell' is a conclusion of reason. 
Bo what we wil], reason is and must be onr ultimate authority ; 
■nil were the collective sense of mankind to declare Mr. 
3iiuiBel right, we should submit to that opinion tta readily 
another. But the collective sense of mankind is less 
*cqiiiescent. He ha^ been compared to a man sittiny; on the 
id of a plank and deliberately sawing off his seat. It seems 
have occurred to him that, if he is right, hp has no 
to be a Protestant. What Mr. Mansel says to 
ftofesaor Jowett, Bishop Gardiner in effect replied to Frith 
md Eidley. Frith and Ridley said that transubstantiation 
* imreasonable ; Gardiner answered that tliere was the 
letter of Scripture for it, and that the human intellect was no 
Beasure of the power of God. Yet the Reformers somehow 
believed, and Mr. Mansel by his place in the Church of 
Xnglaud seems to agree with them, that the human intellect 
w»s not so wholly incompetent. It might be a weak guide, 
bot it was better than none ; and they declared on grounds 
of mere reason, that Christ being in heaven and not on 
Sflth, ■ it wa« contrary to the truth for a natural body to he 
in two places at once.' The common sense of the country 
Wu of the same opinion, and tJie illusion was at an end. 

There have been ' Aids to Faith ' produced lately, and 
'Beplies to the Seven Essayists,' ' Answers to Coleuso,' and 
ttiich else of the kind. We regret to say that they have 
JooB little for us. The very life of our aouls is at issue in 
tiie questions which have been raised, and we are fed with the 
^tuf^ioual commonplaces of the members of a close guild, 
^^ D holding high office in the Church, or expecting to hold 
■igh office there ; in either caae with a strong temporal interest 
B the defence of the institution which they represent. We 
J to know what those of the clergy think whose love of 
b is unconnected with their prospects in life ; we desire to 
low what the educated laymen, the lawyers, the historians, 
» men of science, the statesmen think ; and these are for 
* ffloat pajt silent, or confess themselves modestly imcer- 
Tlie professioiml theologiaus alone are loud and con- 
mt; but they speak in the old angry tone which rarely 
'Ccompanies deep and wise convictions. They do not meet 
*! real difficulties ; they mistake tliem, misrepresent thei 
wim victories over adversaries with whom they have nev 
*»en crossed swords, and leap to conclusions with a precipi- 
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taucy at which we can only smile. It has been the unhappy 
manner of their class from immemorial time ; they call it 
zeal for the Lord, as if it were beyond all doubt that they 
were on God's side — as if serious enquiry after truth was 
something which they were entitled to resent. They treat 
intellectual difficulties as if they deserved rather to be con- 
demned and punished than considered and weighed, and 
rather stop their ears and run with one accord upon anyone 
who disagrees with them than listen patiently to what he 
has to say. 

We do not propose to enter in detail upon the particular 
points which demand re-discussion. It is enough that the 
more exact habit of thought which science has engendered, 
and the closer knowledge of the value and nature of evidence, 
has notoriously made it necessary that the grounds should 
be reconsidered on which we are to believe that one country 
and one people was governed for sixteen centuries on prin- 
ciples different from those which we now find to prevail 
universally. One of many questions however shall be 
briefly glanced at, on which the real issue seems habituallf 
to bo evaded. 

Much has been lately said and written on the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch and the other historical books of the Old 
Testament. The Bishop of Natal has thrown out in a crude 
form the critical results of the enquiries of the Grermans, 
coupled with certain arithmetical calculations, for which he 
has a special aptitude. He supposes himself to have proved 
that the first five books of the Bible are a compilation of 
uncertain date, full of inconsistencies and impossibilities. 
The apologists have replied that the objections are not abso- 
lutely conclusive, that the events described in the Book of 
Exodus might possibly, under certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances, have actually taken place ; and they then pass 
to the assumption that because a story is not necessarily 
false, therefore it is necessarily true. * We have no intention 
of vindicating Dr. Colenso. His theological training makes 
his arguments very like those of his opponents, and he and 
Dr. M*Caul may settle their differences between themselvei:. 
The question is at once wider and simpler than any which 
has been niised in that controversy. Were it proved beyond 
possibility of error that the Pentateuch waa written by 
Moses, tliat those and all the books of the Old and New 
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TcatamentB were really the work of the writers whose naniea 
thej bear ; were the MoBaic cosmogony in harmony with, 
phj^ical diftcoTeries ; and were the sapposed inconsistencies 
and contradictions shown to hare no existence except in 
Di. Colenso'a ima<riaatiou — we should not have advanced a 
iingie stijp towards making good the claim put forward for 
the Bible, that it is absolutely and unexceptionably true 
in »]] its ports. The ' genuineness and authentdeity ' argu- 
mrat is irrelevant and needless. The clearest demonstration 
of tlie human authorship of the Pentateuch proves nothing 
about ita immunity from errors. If there are no mistakes 
in it, it was not the workmanship of man ; and if it was 
inspired by the Holy Spirit there ia no occasion to show . 
tiiat the hand of Moses was the iJiatrument made use of. To 
tlie most excellent of contemporary histories, to histories 
*Titi#n by eye-witnesses of the facts which they describe, 
wtf accord but a limited confidence. The highest intellectual 
ftirapetence, the most admitted truthfulness, immunity from 
prejndiee, and the absence of temptation to misstate tho 
truth ; these things may secure great credibility, but they are 
no guarantee for minute and circumstantial exactness. Two 
liistariana, though with equal gifts and equal opjjortuuities, 
leFtj describe events in exactly the same way. Two witnesses 
in a court of law, while they agree in the main, invariably 
diff«r in some particulars. It appears as if men could not 
••fate taxX& precisely as they saw or as they heard tbem. 
Hie different parts of a story strike different imaginations 
BBeqnally ; and the mind, as the circumstances pass through 
H,ah«rs their proportions unconsciously, or shifts the per- 
Tective. The credit which we give to the most authentic 
Wort of a man has no resemblance to that universal accept- 
*nw which ia demanded for the Bible, It ia not a difference 
"f d^irreo : it is a difference in kind ; and we desire to know 
"n what ground this infallibility, which we do not question, 
**'it which is not proved, demands our belief. Very likely, tlje 

ia thus infallible. Unless it is, there can be no moral 
in to accept the facts which it records ; and though 

may be intellectual error in denying them, there can bo 
moral Bin. Facta may be better or worse authenticated ; 
It all the proofs in the world of the genuineness and 

iticity of tbe human handiwork cannot establish a 

npon the conscience. It might be foolish to question 
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Thucydides' account of Pericles, but no one would call it sinfdL 
Men part with all sobriety of judgment when they come on 
ground of this kind. When Sir Henry Bawlinson read the 
name of Sennacherib on the Assyrian marbles, and found al- 
lusions there to the Israelites in Palestine, we were told that 
a triumphant answer had been found to the cavils of sceptics, 
and a convincing proof of the inspired truth of the Divine 
Oracles. Bad arguments in a good cause are a sure way to 
bring distrust upon it. The Divine Oracles may be true, and 
may be inspired ; but the discoveries at Nineveh certainly do 
not prove them so. No one supposes that the Books of Kings 
or the prophecies of Isaiah and Ezekiel were the work of men 
who had no knowledge of Assyria or the Assyrian Princes. 
It is possible that in the excavations at Carthage some Punic 
inscription may be found confirming Livy's account of the 
battle of Cannae ; but we shall not be obliged to believe 
therefore in the inspiration of Livy, or rather (for the argu- 
ment comes to that) in the inspiration of the whole Latin 
literature. 

We are not questioning the fact that the Bible is infallible ; 
we desire only to be told on what evidence that great and 
awful fact concerning it properly rests. It would seem^ 
indeed, as if instinct had been wiser than argument — as if it 
had been felt that nothing short of this literal and close in- 
spiration could preserve the facts on which Christianity 
depends. The history of the early world is a history every- 
where of marvels. The legendary literature of every nation 
upon earth tells the same stories of prodigies and wonders, of 
the appearances of the gods upon earth, and of their inter- 
course with men. The lives of the saints of the Catholic 
Church, from the time of the Apostles till the present day, 
are a complete tissue of miracles resembling and rivalliog 
those of the Gospels. Some of these stories are romantic and 
imaginative ; some clear, literal, and prosaic ; some rest on 
mere tradition; some on the sworn testimony of eye-witnesses; 
some are obvious fables ; some are as well authenticated ^ 
facts of such a kind can be authenticated at all. The Pro- 
testant Christian rejects every one of them — ^rejects theitt 
without enquiry — involves those for which there is good aur 
thority and those for which there is none or little in on6 
absolute, contemptuous, and sweeping denial. The Protestant 
Christian feels it more likely, in the words of Hume, thafc 
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men shcmld deceive or be deceived, than that the hiws of 
nature should be violated. At this moment we are beset 
with reports of conversations with spiritSj of tables miracu- 
lously lifted, of hands projected out of the world of shadows 
into this mortallife. An unusually able, accomplished person, 
accnatomed to deal with common-sense facts, a celebrat^^d 
political economist, and notorious for business-hke habits, 
assured this writer that a certain mesmerist, who was my 
informant's intimate friend, had raised a dead girl to life. 
We should believe the people who tell us these things in any 
ordinary matter : they would be admitted in a court of justice 
as good witnesses in a criminal case, and a jury woidd hang 
a man on their word. The person just now alluded to is 
incapable of telling a wilful lie ; yet our experience of the 
re^Uiritj of nature on one side is so uniform, and our expe- 
rience of the capacities of human folly on the other is so 
large, that when people tell us these wonderful stories, most 
of US are contented to smile ! and we do not care so much as 
to turn out of our way to examine them, 

The Bible is equally a record of miracles j but as from 
other histories we reject miracles without hesitation, so of 
those in the Bible we insist on the universal acceptance : the 
former are all false, the latter are all true. It is evident that, 
in forming conclusions so sweeping as these, we cannot even 
nippoee that we are being guided by what is called historical 
evidence. Were it admitted that, as a whole, the miracles 
of the Bible are better authenticated than the miracles of the 
saints, we shoiild be far removed stiU from any large inference, 
that in the one set there is no room for falsehood, in the other 
no mom for truth. The writer or writers of the Books of Kings 
are not known. The books themselves are in fact confessedly 
taken from older writings which are lost ; and the accounts 
«f the great prophets of Israel are a counterpart, curiously 
like, of those of the mediaeval saints. In many instances 
the authors of the lives of these saints were their com- 
panions and friends. Why do we feel so sure that what we 
MP told of Elijah or Elisha took place exactly as we read it ? 
Wlij do we reject the account of St. Columba or St. Martin 
M a tissue of idle fable "P Why should not God give a power 
to the saint which He had given to the prophet? We can 
pioduce no reason from the nature of things, for we know 
Bot what the nature of things is ; and if down to the death 
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of the Apostles the ministers of religion were allowed to 
prove their commission by working miracles, what right have 
we, on grounds either of history or philosophy, to draw a 
clear line at the death of St. John — to say that before that 
time all such stories were true, and after it all were false ? 

There is no point on which Protestant controversialists 
evade the real question more habitually .than on that of 
miracles. They accuse those who withhold that unreserved 
and absolute belief which they require for all which they ac- 
cept themselves, of denying that miracles are possible. They 
assume this to be the position taken up by the objector, and 
proceed easily to argue that man is no judge of the power t»f 
God. Of course he is not. No sane man ever raised his 
narrow understanding into a measure of the possibilities oi 
the universe ; nor does any person with any pretensions to 
religion disbelieve in miracles of some kind. To pray is to 
expect a miracle. When we pray for the recovery of a sick 
friend, for the gift of any blessing, or the removal of any 
calamity, we expect that God will do something by an act of 
his personal will which otherwise would not have been done 
— that he will suspend the ordinary relations of natural 
cause and effect ; and this is the very idea of a miracle. TLe 
thing we pray for may be given us, and no miracle may 
have taken place. It may be given to us by natural causes, 
and would have occurred whether we had prayed or not 
But prayer itself in its very essence implies a belief in the 
possible intervention of a power which is above nature. The 
question about miracles is simply one of evidence — whether 
in any given case the proof is so strong that no room is left: 
for mistake, exaggeration, or illusion, while more evidenced 
required to establish a fact antecedently improbable than is 
sufficient for a common occurrence. 

It has been said recently by ' A LajTnan,' in a letter to 
Mr. Maurice, that the resurrection of our Lord is as well 
authenticated as the death of Julius Caesar. It is far better 
authenticjited, unless we are mistaken in supposing the Bibk 
inspired ; or if we admit as evidence that inward assurance 
of the Christian, which would make him rather die than dk- ^ 
believe a truth so dear to him. But if the laj^man meant j 
that there was as much proof of it, in the sense in which \ 
proof is understood in a court of justice, he could scarcely : 
have considered what he was saying. Julius Caesar wu^ 
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" tiled in a public place, in the presence of friend and foe, in 

I remarkable but still perfectly natural raanuer. The cir- 

cmnstances were minutely known to all the world, and were 

nerer denied or doubted by any one. Our Lord, on the other 

httnid, seems purposely to have withheld Bueb public proof of 

hit resurrection as would have left no room for unbelief. He 

ihowed himaelf, ' not to all the people' — not to his enemies, 

whom his appearance would liave ovem'helmed — but 'to 

witnesses chosen before ; ' to the circle of his own friends. 

There is no evidence which a jury could admit that lie was 

ever actually dead. So unusual was it for persons crucified 

to die so aoon, that Pilate, we are told, ' marvelled.' The 

rabgequent appearances were stranye, and scarcely intolli- 

! gible. Those who saw Him did not recognise Him till He 

' Was made known to them in the breaking of bread. He was 

\ fisible and inYisible. He was mistaken by those who were 

I most intimate with Him for another person ; nor do the ac- 

' wunts agree which are given by the different Evangelists. 

I Of investigation in the modem sense (except in the one in- 

I Mance of St. Thomas, and St. Thomas was rather rebuked 

ihan praised) there was none, and could be none. The 

I evidence offered was different in kind, and the blessing was 

Hut to those who satisfied themselves of the truth of the fact 

I Df a searching enquiry, but who gave their assent with the 

! unhesitating confidence of love. 

St. Paul's account of his own conversion is an instance of the 

Innd of testimony which then worked the strongest convic- 

; tion. St. Paul, a fiery fanatic on a mission of persecution with 

^ tie midday Syrian snn sti-eaming down upon his head, was 

Htaick to the ground, and saw in a vision our Lord in the 

^bb. If BucL a thing were to occur at the present day, and 

i if B modem physician were consulted about it, be would say, 

wilhout hesitation, that it was an effect of an overheated 

Wii and that there was nothing extraordinary or unusual 

ibuut the matter. If the impression left by the appearance 

W been too strong for such an explanation to be satisfactory, 

uie [vrson to whom it occurred, espej?ially if be was a man of 

St. Paul's intellectual stature, would have at once examined 

loto the fecfa otherwise known, connected with the subject of 

*hat he had seen. St. Paul had evidently before disbelieved onr 

Lord's n>8urrection — had disbelieved it fiercely and passion- 

"l^^lr; we should have expected that he would at once have 
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sought for those who could best have told him the details 

the truth. St. Paul, however, did nothing of the kind. 1 

went for a year into Arabia, and when at last he returned 

Jerusalem, he rather held aloof from those who had been c 

Lord's companions, and who had witnessed his ascensic 

He saw Peter, he saw James ; * of the rest of the apostles si 

he none.' To him evidently the proof of the resurrection n 

the vision which he had himself seen. It was to that whi 

he always referred when called on for a defence of his fait 

Of evidence for the resurrection, in the common sense 

the word, there may be enough to show that somethi 

extraordinary occurred ; but not enough, unless we aasu: 

the fact to be true on far other grounds, to produce a 

absolute and unhesitating conviction ; and inasmuch as ^ 

resurrection is the keystone of Christianity, the belief iu 

must be something far different from that suspended juc 

ment in which history alone would leave us. 

Human testimony, we repeat, under the most favoural 
circumstances imaginable, knows nothing of * absolute ce 
tainty ;' and if historical facts are bound up with the cree 
and if they are to be received with the same completene 
as the laws of conscience, they rest, and must rest, either < 
the divine truth of Scripture, or on the divine witness 
ourselves. On human evidence the miracles of St. Tew 
and St. Francis of Assisi are as well established as those 
the New Testament. 

M. Ernest Benan has recently produced an account of 1 
Gospel story which, written as it is by a man of piety, intell( 
and imagination, is spreading rapidly through the educa 
world. Oarrj-ing out the principles with which Protests 
have swept modem history clear of miracles to their nati 
conolusions, he dismisses all that is miraculous from the 
of our Lonl, and endeavours to reproduce the origi 
iTaliloan youth who lived and taught, and died in Palest 
oightoen hundred years ago. We have no intention 
nn'iowing M. Benan. He will be read soon enough by mi 
who would bettor consider their peace of mind by leav 
hiiu alono. For ourselves, we are unable to see by w 
risjlit, if ho rejects the miraculous part of the narrative, 
ri'taius the n*st; the imagination and the credulity wh 
invent oxtraonlinarv inoidonts, invent ordinary incidents al 
and if the divine element in the life is legendary, the hu 
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DifiT be legendary also. But there is one lucid passage in 
tlie iutrodaction wliich we conimeiid to the perusal of con- 
traversial theologians : — 

* No miracle euch as those of which early histories are full 
baa taken place iinder conditions which science can accept. 
Experience shows, without exception, that miracles occur 
ooly in times and in countries in which miracles are believed 
b, BJid in the presence of persons who are disposed to believe 
tbem. No miracle has ever been performed before an assem- 
blage of spectators capable of testing ita reality. Neither 
imedacated people, nor even men of the world, have the re- 
qnisite capacity ; great precautions are needed, and a long 
lisbit of scientific research. Have we not seen men of the 
irorld in our own time become the dupes of the most childish 
■nd absnrd illusions ? And if it be certain that no contem- 
poraiy miracles will bear investigation, is it not possible that 
tie miracles of the past, were we able to examine into them in 
detail, would be found equally to contain an client of error ? 
It is not in the name of this or that philosophy, it is in the 
name of an exjjerience which never varies, that we banish 
miiBcles from history. We do not say a miracle is impos- 
•ible — we say only that no miracle has ever yet been proved. 
I*t a worker of miracles come forward to-morrow with pre- 
tmsiona serious enough to deserve examination. Let us sup- 
foee him to announce that he is able to raise a dead man to 
life. What would be done? A committee would be ap- 
pointed composed of physiologists, physicians, chemists, and 
persons accustomed to exact investigation ; a body would then 
'"' selected which the committee would assure itself wua 
»»!lj dead ; and a place would be chosen where the experi- 
Jfiont was to take place. Every precaution would be taken 
to leave no opening for uncertainty ; and if, under those cou- 
the restoration to life was effected, a pi-obability 
"Dold be arrived at, which would be almost eqnal to certainty, 
an experiment, however, should always admit of being re- 
Pwted. What a man has done once he should be able to do 
•gain ; and in miracles there can be no question of ease or 
difficulty. The performer would be reqiiested to repeat the 
*peration under other circnnistancea upon other bodies ; and 
"lie 8QCC«eded on every occasion, two points would be esta- 
Brst, that there may be in this world such things as 

■pemntural operations ; and, secondly, that the power to 
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perform them is delegated to, or belongs to, particular per- 
sons. But who does not perceive that no miracle was ever 
performed tinder such conditions as these ?' 

We have quoted this passage because it expresses with 
extreme precision and clearness the common-sense principle 
which we apply to all supernatural stories of our own time, 
which Protestant theologians employ against the whole 
cycle of Catholic miracles, and which M. Benan is only car- 
rying to its logical conclusions in applying to the history ol 
our Lord, if the Gospels are tried by liie mere tests of his- 
torical criticism. The Gospels themselves tell us why M, 
Renan's conditions were never satisfied. Miracles were noi 
displayed in the presence of sceptics to establish scientific 
truths. When the adulterous generation sought after a 
sign, the sign was not given ; nay, it is even said that in the 
presence of unbelief, our Lord was not able to work miracles. 
But science has less respect for that undoubting and submis- 
sive willingness to believe ; and it is quite certain that if w€ 
attempt to establish the truth of the New Testament on the 
principles of Paley — if with Professor Jowett * we interpret 
the Bible as any other book,' the element of miracle which ha£ 
evaporated from the entire surface of human history will noi 
maintain itself in the sacred ground of the Gospels, and the 
facts of Christianity will melt in our hands like a snow-ball. 

Nothing less than a miraculous history can sustain the 
credibility of miracles, and nothing could be more likely, il 
revelation be a reality and not a dream, than that the 
history containing it should be saved in its composition from 
the intermixture of human infirmity. This is the positioi: 
in which instinct long ago taught Protestants to entrencl 
themselves, and where alone they can hope to hold theii 
ground : once established in these lines, they were safe anc 
unassailable, unless it could be demonstrated that any faci 
or facts related in the Bible were certainly untrue. 

Nor would it be necessary to say any more upon the subject 
Those who believed Christianity would admit the assump 
tion ; those who disbelieved Christianity would repudiate it 
The arguiiiont would be narrowed to that plain and singh 
issue, and the elaborate treatises upon external evidenc 
would cease to bring discredit upon the cause by their feeble 
n(^ss. Unfortunately — and this is the true secret of ou: 
pn^sent distractions — it seems certain that in some way oi 
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other this belief in inspiration itself requires to be revised. 

We are compelled to examine more precisely what we mean 

by the word. The account of the creation of man and the 

world which is given in Genesis, and which is made by St. 

Paul the basis of his theology, has not yet been reconciled 

with facts which science knows to be true. Death was in 

the world before Adam's sin, and unless Adam's age be 

thrust back to a distance which no ingenuity can torture the 

letter of Scripture into recognising, men and women lived 

and died upon the earth whole millenniums before the Eve 

of Sacred History listened to the temptation of the snake. 

Neither has any such deluge as that from which, according 

to the received interpretation, the ark saved Noah, swept 

over the globe within the human period. We are told tliat 

it was not God's purpose to anticipate the natural course of 

discovery : as the story of the creation was written in human 

language, so the details of it may have been adapted to the 

existing state of human knowledge. The Bible, it is said, 

was not intended to teach men science, but to teach them 

what was necessary for the moral training of their souls. It 

may be that this is true. Spiritual grace affects the moral 

character of men, but leaves their intellect unimproved. 

The most religious men are as liable as atheists to ignorance 

of ordinary facts, and inspiration may be only infallible 

when it touches on truths necessary to salvation. But if it 

l>e so, there are many things in the Bible which must become 

8B uncertain as its geology or its astronomy. There is the 

long secular history of the Jewish people. Let it be once esta- 

bUshed that there is room for error anywhere, and we have 

110 security for the accuracy of this history. The inspiration 

of the Bible is the foundation of our whole belief; and it 

• 

w a grave matter if we are uncertain to what extent it 
reaches, or how much and what it guarantees to us as true. 
We cannot live on probabilities. The faith in which we can 
"Ve bravely and die in peace must be a certainty, so far as 
it professes to be a faith at all, or it is nothing. It may be 
4at all intellectual efforts to arrive at it are in vain ; that 
it ig given to those to whom it is given, and withheld from 
ttose from whom it is withheld. Jt may be that the existing 
belief is undergoing a silent modification, like those to which 
^dispensations of religion have been successively subjected; 
0^ again, it may be that to the creed as it is already esta- 
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blished there is nothing to be added, and nothing any more 
to be taken from it. At this moment, however, the most 
vigorous minds appear least to see their way to a conclusion ; 
and notwithstanding all the school and church building, the 
extended episcopate, and the religious newspapers, a general 
doubt is coming up like a thunderstorm against the wind, 
and blackening the sky. Those who cling most tenaciously to 
the faith in which they were educated, yet confess themselves 
perplexed. They know what they believe; but why they 
believe it, or why they should require others to believe, they 
cannot tell or cannot agree. Between the authority of the 
Church and the authority of the Bible, the testimony of 
history and the testimony of the Spirit, the ascertained facts 
of science and the contradictory facts which seem to be 
revealed, the minds of men are tossed to and fro, harassed 
by the changed attitude in which scientific investigation has 
placed us all towards accounts of supernatural occurrences. 
We thrust the subject aside ; we take refuge in practical 
work ; we believe, perhaps, that the situation is desperate, and 
hopeless of improvement ; we refuse to let the question be 
disturbed. But we camiot escape from our shadow, and the 
spirit of uncertainty will haunt the world like an uneasy 
ghost, till we take it by the throat like men. 

We return then to the point jfrom which we set out. The 
time is past for repression. Despotism has done its work ; 
but the day of despotism is gone, and the only remedy is a 
full and fair investigation. Things will never right them- 
selves if they are let alone. It is idle to say peace when 
there is no peace ; and the concealed imposthume is more 
dangerous than an open woimd. The law in this country 
has postponed our trial, but cannot save us from it ; and the 
questions which have agitated the Continent are agitating us 
at last. The student who twenty years ago was contented 
with the Greek and Latin fathers and the Anglican divines, 
now reads Ewald and Renan. The Church authorities still 
refuse to look their difficulties in the face : they prescribe for 
mental troubles the established doses of Paley and Pearson ; 
they refuse dangerous questions as sinful, and tread the round 
of commonplace in placid comfort. But it will not avail. 
Their pupils grow to manhood, and fight the battle for them- 
sclve<i^ unaided by those who ought to have stood by them in 
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Itlieir trial, and could not or would not ; and the bittcmesa 
■of those conflicts, and the end of most of them in heart' 
■"liroken uncertainty or careless indifference, ia too notorioua 
■to all who care to know about such things. 
B We cannot afford year after year to be distracted with 
^Hie tentative Bcepticism of essayists and reviewers. In a 
^Aeatthy condition of public opinion such a book as Bishop 
Colenso'a would have passed unnoticed, or rather would 
never have been written, for the difficulties with which it 
deals wonld have been long ago met and disposed of. When 
questions rose in the early and middle ages of the Church, 
they were decided by councils of the wisest: those best able 
to judge met together, and compared their thoughts, and 
coQcluiiiona were arrived at which individuals could a^-cept 
aJid !u:t upon. At the beginning of the English Reformation, 
when Protestant doctrine was struggling for reception, and 
the oid belief was merging in the new, the country was 
deliberately held in formal suspense. Protestants and 
Catholics were set to preach on alternate Sundays in the 
«me pulpit ; subjects were discussed freely in the ears of the 
people ; and at last, when all had been said on both sides, 
invocation and Parliament embodied the result in formulate. 
Coimcils will no longer answer the purpose ; the clergy have 
Ho longer a superiority of intellect or cultivation ; and a con- 
ference of prelates from all parts of Christendom, or even 
from all departments of the English Church, would not 
present an edifying spectacle. Parharaent may no longer 
J^eddle with opinions unless it be to untie the cliaius which 
>t foiled three centuries ago. But better than councils, 
I *etter than sermons, better than Parliament, is that free dis- 
t through a free press which is the fittest instrument 
r the diacoverj- of truth, and the most effectual means for 
[jWeserving it. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we are beating the air — 
1 But the press is free, and that all men may and do write 
*Iiat they please. It is not so. Discussion is not free so 
F M>Dg as tiie clergy who take any side but one are liable to 
^ prosecuted and deprived of their means of living ; it ia 
fiot free so long as the expression of doubt is considered 
*in by public opinion and as a crime by the law. So far 
Wf from free discussion, that the world is not yet agreed 
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a free discussion is desirable; and till it be so agreed, 
substantial intellect of the country will not tlirow it 
into the question. The battle will continue to be fought 
outsiders, who suffice to disturb a repose which they can 
restore ; and that collective voice of the national unc 
standing, which alone can give .back to us a peaceful i 
assured conviction, wiU not be heard. 
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T^B Bpirit of criticism ia not the spirit of religion. The 
spirit of criticiaDi is a qnestioning spirit; the spirit of reli- 
giou ie a spirit of faith, of humility and submission, Otlier 
qualitieB may go to the formation of a religious character in 
lie highest and grandest sense of the word ; but the virtues 
which religions teachers most generally approve, which make 
up the ideal of a Catholic saint, which the Catholic and all 
other churches endeavour most to cultivate in their children, 
are those of passive and loyal obedience, a devotion vrithout 
feserre or qualification ; or to use the technical word, ' a 
spirit of teachableness.' A religious education is moat suc- 
I'Msfiil when it has formed a mind to which difficulties are 
"elcome as an opportunity for the triumph of faith — which 
regarda doubts as temptations to be resisted like the 
M^sticins of sensuality, and which alike in action or 
opinion follows the path prescribed to it with afiectionate 
uii unhesitating confidence. 

To men or women of the tender and sensitive piety which 
i* produced by such a training, an enquiry into the grounds 
of He &ith appears shocking and profane. To demand an 
eiplamition of ambiguities or mysteries of which they have 
been accustomed to thiidt only upon their knees, is as it 
fere to challenge the Almighty to explain his ways to hia 
creatures, and to refuse obedience unless human presump- 
tion has been first gratified. 

Undoubtedly, not in religion only, but in any branch of 

1 knowledge, teachableness is the condition of growth. 

ffe angur ill for the future of the youth who sets his own 

ment against that of his instructors, and refuses to 

■ fhurr'f Mirgtuinr, 18S4. 
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believe what cannot be at once made plain to him. Yet again 
the wise instructor will not lightly discourage questions 
which are prompted by an intelligent desire of knowledge. 
That an unenquiring submission produces characters of great 
and varied beauty ; that it has inspired the most splendid 
acts of endurance which have given a lustre to humanity, 
no one will venture to deny. A genial faith is one of that 
group of qualities which commend themselves most to the 
young, the generous, and the enthusiastic — ^to those whose 
native and original nobleness has suffered least from contact 
with the world — which belong rather to the imagination than 
the reason, and stand related to truth through the emotions 
rather than through the sober calculations of probability. 
It is akin to loyalty, to enthusiasm, to hero-worship, to that 
deep affection to a person or a cause which can see no fault 
in what it loves. 

' Belief,' says Mr. Sewell, * is a virtue ; doubt is a sin.' 
lago is nothing if not critical ; and the sceptical spirit — d^ 
Geist der stets vertiient — which is satisfied with nothing, which 
sees in everything good the seed of evil, and the weak spot 
in every great cause or nature, has been made the special 
characteristic — we all feel with justice — of the devil. 

And yet this devotedness or devotion, this reverence for 
authority, is but one element of excellence. To reverence 
is good ; but on the one condition that the object of it be a 
thing which deserves reverence ; and the necessary comple- 
ment, the security that we are not bestowing our best affec- 
tions where they should not be given, must be looked for in 
some quality which, if less attractive, is no less essential for 
our true welfare. To prove all things — to try the spirits 
whether they be of God — is a duty laid upon us by the 
highest authority; and what is called progress in hxmfian 
things — religious as well as material — has been due uni- 
formly to a dissatisfaction with them as they are. Every 
advance in science, every improvement in the command of 
the mechanical forces of nature, every step in political or 
social freedom, has risen in the first instance from an act of 
scepticism, from an uncertainty whether the formulas, or the 
opinions, or the govermnent, or the received practical theories 
were absolutely perfect ; or whether beyond the circle of re- 
ceived truths there might not lie something broader, deoiH*r, 
truer, and thus better deserving the acceptance of mankind. 
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SubmisBireness, humility, obedience, produce if uncor- 
Tected, in politics a nation of slaves, whose baseness becomes 
an incentive t« tyranny; in religion, they produce the con- 
I Bftctation of falsehood, poperies, immaculate coneeptiona, 
^Liiinking images, and the confessional. The spirit of enquiry 
^■Uleft to itself becomes in like manner a disease of uncer- 
^P tkintj, and terminates in luiversal scepticism. It seems as 
I if in a healthy order of things, to the willingness to believe 
there ahonld be chained as its inseparable companion a 
jeaioasy of deception ; and there is no lesson more important 
for serious persons to impress upon themselves than that 
ftwli of these temperaments must learn to tolerate the other ; 
j feilh accepting from reason the sanction of its service, and 
I reason receiving in return the warm pulsations of life. The 
two principles exist together in the highest natures ; and 
4e man who in the best sense of the word is devout, is also 
tbc most cautious to whom or to what he pays his devotion. 
Among the multitude, the units of which are each inade- 
quate and incomplete, the elements are disproportionately 
ffliied ; some men are hiunble and diffident, some are scep- 
and enquiring ; yet both are filling a place in the great 
economy ; both contribute to make up the sum 
of qualities which are required to hold the 
r.nen; and neither party is entitled to say to the 

id by ; I am holier than thou.' 
as it is with individuals, so is it also with whole 
Periods and cycles. For centuries together the believing 
•pint held undisputed sovereignty ; and these were what are 
oiDed ' a^s of faith ; ' ages, that is, in which the highest 
luiiiness of the intellect was to pray rather than to inves- 
tigate ; when for every unusual phenomenon a supernatural 
*wigi} was instinctively assumed ; when wonders were cre- 
dible in proportion to their magnitude ; and theologians, 
^lieasy command of behef, added miracle to miracle and 
likd dogma upon dogma. Then the tide changed ; a fresh 
opened, which in the eyes of those who considered the 
^Bt«m the only right one, was the letting loose of the 
iQat«d spirit of evil ; when profane eyes were lookingr 
I _ idcda in the face ; when men were saying to the miracu- 
ifcoi images, ' You are but stone and wood,' and to the piece 
bread, 'You are but dust as I am dust;' and then the 
mediaeval fabric cmmbled down in ruin. 
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All forms of thought, all objects of devotion, are made 
thus liable to perpetual revision, if only that belief shaU 
not petrify into habit, but remain the reasonable conviction 
of a reasonable soul. The change of times and the change 
of conditions change also the appearance of things which in 
themselves are the same which they always were. Facts 
supposed once to be as fixed as the stars melt into fiction. 
A closer acquaintance with the phenomena of experience 
has revealed to us the action of forces before undreamt of 
working throughout nature with unerring uniformity ; and 
to the mediaeval stories of magic, witchcraft, or the miracles 
of saints, we are thus placed in a new relation. The direct 
evidence on which such stories were received may remain 
unimpaired, but it no longer produces the same conviction. 
Even in ordinary human things where the evidence is lost — 
as in some of our own State trials, and where we know only 
that it was such as brought conviction to judges, juries, and 
parliaments — historians do not hesitate to call their verdicts 
into question, thinking it more likely that whole masses of 
men should have been led away by passion or fraud or cowar- 
dice than that this or that particxdar crime shoxdd have been 
committed. That we often go beyond our office and exag- 
gerate the value of our new criteria of truth may be possible 
enough ; but it is no less certain that this is the tendency of 
modem thought. Our own age, like every age which has 
gone before it, judges the value of testimony, not by itself 
merely, but by the degree to which it corresponds with 
our own sense of the laws of probability ; and we consider 
events probable or improbable by the habit of mind which 
is the result of our general knowledge and cxdture. To 
the Catholic of the middle ages a miracle was more likely 
than not ; and when he was told that a miracle had been 
worked, he believed it as he would have believed had he been 
told that a shower of rain had fallen, or that the night froit 
had killed the buds upon his frmi trees. If his cattle died, 
he found the cause in the malice of Satan or the evil eye of a 
witch ; and if two or more witnesses could have been found 
to swear that they had heard an old woman curse him, 
she would have been blunt for a sorceress. The man of 
science, on the other hand, knows nothing of witches and 
sorcerers ; when he can find a natural cause he refuses to 
entertain the possibility of the intervention of a cause be- 
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^riond nature ; and thus that very element of marvel which 
to the more superetitious temperament was an evidence of 
tnitli, becomes to the better informed a cause of suspicion. 

So it has been that throughout history, aa between indi- 
ridoaU among ourselyes. we trace two habits of thought, 
one of which has given us churches, creeds, and the know- 
ledge of God ; the other has given us freedom and science, 
has pruned the luniriance of imaginative reverence, and 
reminds piety of what it is too ready to forget — that God 
is truth. Yet, essential a« they are to one another, each 
keeps too absolutely to the circle of its own convictionB, 
aiwl, bnt half able to recognise the merit of principles 
which are alien to its own, regards the other as its natural 
enemy. 

To the warm and enthusiastic pietist the enquirer appears 
M a hater of God, an inveterate blasphemer of holy things, 
•oiling with rude and insolent hands what ought only to be 
bambly adored. The saint when he has the power calls 
tlie sword to his aid, and in his zeal for what he calls the 
knonr of God, makes war upon such people with steel and 
The innovator, on the other hand, knowing that he is 
W that evil creature which his rival represents him as 
bring, knowing that he too desires only truth — -first suffera, 
9 in rough times at stake and scaffold, suffers in our 
flwn later days in good name, in reputation, in worldly for- 
■fcme; and as the whirligig of time brings round his turn 
tf triumph, takes, in French revolutions and such other fits 
^fmadness, his own period of wild revenge. Tlie service of 
Inith is made to appear as one thing, the service of God as 
ither; and in that fatal separation religion dishonours 
ilf with unavailing enmitj- to what nevertheless it is 
upelled at last to accept in humiliation ; and science. 
*elcoining the character which its adversary flings upon it, 
away with answering hostility from doctrines without 
*feh its own highest achievements are but pyramids of 
«hes. 

b this antagonism a law of humanity ? As mankind move 
'^Wwds through the ascending cirides of progress, is it for 
T to be with them as with the globe which they inhabit 
-of which one hemisphere is perpetually dark ? Have the 
imons of the Reformation been thrown away ? Is know- 
fcdge always to advance under the ban of Religion i* Is faith 
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never to cea^e to dread inveatigatiou ? Is ecience chiefly 
to value etuih new discovery as a. rictory gained over its 
rival? Ib the spiritual world to revolve eternally upon an 
axis of which the two poles are materialism and aaperstition, 
to be buried in their alternate occultations in periods of 
utter darkness, or lifted into an icy light where there is 
neither life nor warmth ? 

How it may be in the remote future it ia idle to guess: 
for the present the signs ai'e not hopeful. We are arrived 
visibly at one of those recuiring times when the BCcooots 
are called in for audit ; when the title-deeds are to be looked 
through, and established opinions again test«d. It is a 
process which has been repeated more than once in tlie 
world's history ; the last occasion and greatest being the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ; and the experience nf 
that matter might have satisfied the most timid that truth 
has nothing to fear ; and that religion emerges oat of such 
trials stronger and brighter than before. Tet Churchmen 
have not profited by the eiperience; the pulpits and this 
religious press ring again with the old shrieks of sacrilege 5 
the machinery of the law courts is set creaking on its raatj 
hinges, and denunciation and anathema in the old style take 
the place of reasoning. It v,-ill not answer ; and the wons^ 
danger to what is really true is the want of wisdom in iW 
defenders. The lajiguage which we sometimes hear abond 
these things seems to imply that while Chriatianitj is mAitt 
putably true, it cannot stand nevertheless without bolt ama 
shackle, as if the Author of our faith had left the eviden 
80 weak that an honest investigation would fail to find it. 

Inevitably, the altered relation in which modem cultti 
places the minds of all of us towards the snpematural, ir 
compel a reconsideration of the grounds on which the ^ 
ceptance of miracles is required. If the English \ 
clergy had faith aa a grain of mustard seed, they would bell 
first to take possession of the field ; they would look the m 
ficulty in the face fearlessly and fi-ankly, and we should! 
be tossing as we are now in an ocean of uncertainty, ignf 
whether, if things seem obscure to us, the fault i 
intellects or our hearts. 

It might have been that providence, anticipating 
effect produced ou dead testimony by time and cbai 
raised religion into a higher sphere, and had appoin 
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1 a imng and visible authority which could not err — 
^ided by the Holy Spirit into tmth, and divinely sustiiined 
in the poBsesBion of it. Such a body the Roman Catholic 
Church conceives itself to be ; but in breaking away from its 
commnnion, Proteetant Cliriatiana have declared their con- 
viction that neither the Church of Rome, nor they them- 
eeives, nor any other body of men on earth, are exempt from 
a liability to error. It is no longer competent for the An- 
glican communion to say that a doctrine or a fact is true 
because it forms a, part of their teaching, because it has come 
down to them from antiquity, and because to deny it is sin. 
Tnmsubstantiation came down to the fathers of the Re- 
formation from antiquity : it was received and insisted upon 
by the Catholic Church of Christendom ; yet nevertheless it 
was flnng out from among us as a lie and an offence. The 
theory of the Divine autliority of the Church was abandoned 
in the act of Protcstantiam three centuries a^o ; it was the 
central principle of that great revolt that the establishment 
ofpartieulaj- opinions was no giiarantee for their truth ; and 
it becomes thus our duty as well as our right to examine 
I periodically our intellectual defences, to abandon positions 
I "bich the alteration of time makes xmtcnable, and to admit 
■ Hid invite into the service of the sanctuary the fullest light 
Vadranciug knowledge. Of all positions the most fatally 
■nindal for Protestants to occupy is the assumption, which 
' it is competent for Roman Catholics to bold, but not for 
fit'm, that beliefs once sanctioned by the Church are sacred, 
and that to impugn them is not error but crime- 
With a hope, then, that this reproach may be taken away 
I ftom OB ; that, in this most wealthily-endowed Church of 
E Inglaad, where so many of the most gifted and most accom- 
tfliilied men among us are maintained in well-paid leisure to 
tnd to such things, we may not be left any longer to 
Itrope our way in the dark, the present writer puts forward 
le few perplexities of which it would be well if English 
' iirinity contained a clearer solution than is found there, 
Ott laity, occupied in other matters, regard the clergy as the 
tnutees of their spiritual interests ; but inasmuch as the 
I der^y tell them that the safety of their souls depends on the 
I *WWi'tne8s of their opinions, they dare not close their eyes 
J to the questions which are being asked in louder and even 
I Jottder tones ; and they have a right to demand that they 
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shall not be left to their own unaided efforts to answer fl^H 
questions. We go to our appointed teachers as to our 
phjsiciEins ; we say to them, ' We feel pain here, and here, 
and here : we do not see our way, and we require jou to 
help us.' 

Most of these perplexities are not new : they were felt with 
the first beginnings of critical investigation ; but the fact that 
they have been so many years before the world without being 
satisfactorily encountered makes the situation only the more 
serious. It is the more strmige that as time pa^es on, and 
divine after divine is i-aised to honour and office for his theo- 
logical services, we should find only when we turn to their 
writings that loud promises end in no performance ; that 
the chief object which they set before themselves is to avoid 
difficult ground ; and that the points on which we most cry 
out for satisfaction are passed over in silence, or are disposed 
of with ineffectual commonplaces. 

With a tempei-ament constitutionally religious, and with 
an instinctive sense of the futility of theological contm- 
versies, the English people have long kept the enemy at bay- 
by passive repugnance. To the well-conditioned EngUaka 
layman the religion in which he has been educated is part at 
the law of the land ; the truth of it is assumed in the fir«t 
principles of his personal and social existence ; and attack* 
on the credibility of his sacred books he has regarded with 
the same impatience and disdain :vrith which he treats specu- 
lations on the rights of property or the common TnaTima of 
right and wrong. Thus, while the inspiration of the BiUe 
has been a subject of discussion for a century in Germany, 
Holland, and France ; while even in the desolate viUa^ 
in the heart of Spaia the priests find it necessary to placard 
the church walls with cautions against rationalism, England 
hitherto has escaped the trial ; and it is only within a rery 
few years that the note of speculation has compelled our 
deaf ears to listen. That it has come at last is less a matt^ 
of surprise than that it should have been so long delayed; 
and though slow to move, it is likely that so serious a people 
will not now rest till they have settled the matter for Hieta- 
selves in some practical way. We are assured that if tli* 
toTith be, as we are told, of vital moment — vital to all alilw, 
■wise and foolish, educated and uneducated — the road to it 
cannot lie through any very profound enquiries, We refv» 
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pn bdiere that every labourer or mechanic must balance ar- 
duous historical probabilities and come to a just concluaion, 
under pain of damnation. We are eatisfied that these poor 
people are not placed in so cruel a dilemma. Either these 
abetmse historical questions are open questions, and we are 
not obliged under those pemiltiea to hold a definite opinion 
apon them, or else there must be some general principle 
accessible and easily intelligible, bj which the details can be 
summarily disposed of. 

We shail not be much mistaken, perhaps, if we say that the 
Tiww of most educated Eughsh laymen at present is some- 
tUog of this kind. They are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
ibout the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament : but they sup- 
]io«e that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ucertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. If 
it be true that of the miraculous birth, life, death, and re- 
•nrrection of our Lord, we have the evidence of two evan- 
gditta who were eye-witnesses of the facts which they relate, 
ud of two others who wrote under the direction of, or upon 
lb iuthority of, eye-witneeses. we can afford to dispense 
«ith merely curious enquiries. The subordinate parts of a 
time economy which culminated in so stupendous a. mys- 
tej may well be as marvellous as itself; and it may be 
Unimed, we think, ivith no great want of charitj-, that those 
o doubt the tnith of the Old Testament extend their in- 
■ednlity to the New ; that the point of their disbeUef, 
irds which they are trenching their way through the 
k places in the Pentateuch, is the Gospel narrative itself.* 
Whatever difficulty there may be in proving the ancient 
Hebrew books to be the work of the writers whose names 
•ttej bear, no one would have cared to challenge their 
lineness who was thoroughly convinced of the resur- 
ion of our Lord. And the real object of these specula- 
B lies open before us in the now notorious work of M. 
Benan, which is shooting through Europe with a rupidity 
•kick recalls the era of Luther. 

To the question of the authenticity of the Gospels, there- 
we, the conunon sense of Englishmen has instinctively 
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turned. If, as English commentators confidently tell us, tlie 
Gospel of St. Matthew, such as we now possess it, is im- 
doubtedly the work of the publican who followed our Lord 
from the receipt of custom, and remained with Him to be a 
witness of His ascension ; if St. John's Gospel was written 
by the beloved disciple who lay on Jesus' breast at supper; 
if the other two were indeed the composition of the com- 
panions of St. Peter and St. Paul ; if in these four Gospels 
we have independent accounts of our Lord's life and passion, 
mutually confirming each other, and if it can be proved that 
they existed and were received as authentic in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Church, a stronger man than M. Benan 
will fail to shake the hold of Christianity in England. 

We put the question hypothetically, not as meaning to 
suggest the fact as uncertain, but being — as the matter is of 
infinite moment — being, as it were, the hinge on which our 
faith depends, we are forced beyond our office to trespass on 
ground which we leave usually to professional theologians, 
and to tell them plainly that there are difficulties which it is 
their business to clear up, but to which, with worse than, 
imprudence, they close their own eyes, and deliberately en — 
deavour to keep them firom ours. Some of these it is th^^ 
object of this paper to point out, with an earnest hope tha.r% 
Dean Alford, or Dr. Ellicott, or some other competent clergy- 
man, may earn our gratitude by telling us what to thiikZli 
about them. Setting aside their duty to us, they will fi£^.<l 
frank dealing in the long run their wisest policy. The co^xa- 
servative theologians of England have carried silence to t^e 
point of indiscretion. 

Looking, then, to the three first Gospels, usually called 
the Synoptical, we are encountered immediately with a re- 
markable common element which runs through them all — a 
resemblance too peculiar to be the result of accident, WLnd 
impossible to reconcile with the theory that the vmters were 
independent of each other. It is not that general simil&n'tf 
which we should expect in diflferent accounts of the same 
scenes and events, but amidst many differences, a broad vein 
of circumstantial identity extending both to substance and 
expression. I 

And the identity is of several kinds. 

I. Although the three evangelists relate each of them some 
things peculiar to themselves, and although between them 
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Ittere are some striking divergencies — as, for instance, between 

luie account of onr Lord's niiraeulons birth in St. Matthew 

■ud St. Lake, and in the abaeace in St. Mark of an; mention 

Mtf the miraculous birth at all^nevertheless, the body of the 

■Itciry is essentially the same. Out of those words and actions 

1—80 many, that if all were related the world itself could not 

FwntJUD the books that should be written — the three evange- 

litts select for the most part the same ; the same parables, 

the Kune miracles, and, more or less complete, the same 

flddresBes. When the material from which to select was so 

tbnndant — how abundant we have but to turn to the fourth 

erangelist to see — it is at least singular that three wi-itera 

shoald have made so nearly the same choice. 

IL But this is not all. Kot only are the things related 
ihe same, bat the language in which they are expressed is 
ite «uine. Sometimes the resemblance is such as would have 
srisen had the evangelists been translating from a common 
document in another language. Sometimes, and most fre- 
IPtintly, there is an absolute verbal identity; sentences, 
paragraphs, long passages, are word for word the very same ; 
i few expressions have been slightly varied, a particle trans- 
pOBed, a tense or a case altered, but the differences being no 
pettier than would arise if a number of persons were to write 
from memory some common passages which they knew almost 
bj heart. That there should have been this identity in the 
Mcount of the words used by our Lord seems at first sight 
no more than we should expect. But it extends to the nar- 
Btive a« well ; and with respect to the parables and discourses, 
there is this extraordinary feature, that whereas our Lord is 
"ippiised to have spoken in the ordinary language of Palestine, 
the resemblance between the evaugelistB ia in the Greek 
translation of them ; and how unlikely it is that a number of 
P*T«ona in translating from one language into another should 
nil by accident on the same expressions, the simplest experi- 
ment will show. 

Now, waiving for a moment the inapiration of the Gospels ; 

"it^rpreting the Bible, to use Mr. Jowett's canon, as any 

*ther book, what are we to conclude from phenomena of this 

I kind? What in fiict do we conclude when we encounter 

rttem elsewhere? In the lives of the saints, in the monkish 

Ties, there are many parallel eases. A mediajval chro- 

ifcler, when he found a story well told by his predecessor. 
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seldom cared to reeompose it ; he transcribed the y 
they stood into his own narrative, contented perhaps with 
making a. few trifling changes to add a finish or a polish. 
Sometimes two chroniclers borrow from a third. There is 
the same identity in partieidar expressions, the same general 
resemblance, the same divergence, as each improves hia 
original from his independent knowledge by addition or 
omission ; but the process is so transparent, that when the 
original is lost, the existence of it can be inferred with 
certainty. 

Or to take a more modem parallel — we must entreat oar 
readers to pardon any seeming irreverence which may appear 
in the comparison— if in the letters of the correapoudenta of 
three different newspapers vrritten from America or (Jermaay, 
we were to read the same incidents told in the same language, 
surrounded it might be with much that was unlike, bat 
nevertheless in themselves identical, and related in words 
which, down to unusual and remarkable terms of expression, 
were exactly the same, what should we infer? 

Suppose, for instance, the description of a battle ; if we 
were to find but a single paragraph in which two out of three 
correspondents agreed verbally, we should regard it as a reij 
strange coincidence. If all tliree agreed verbally, we ahooM 
feel certain it was more thou accident. . If throagliout tliwr 
letters there was a recurring series of such passages, no donbt 
would be left in the mind of anyone that either the three 
correspondents had seen each other's letters, or that each had 
had before him some common narrative which he had incor- 
porated in his own account. It might be doubtful which of 
these two explanations was the true one ; but that ouh or 
other of them was true unless we suppose a miracle, ia as 
certain as any conclusion in human things cau be certain at 
all. The sworn testimony of eye-witnesses who hiul seen the 
letters so composed would add nothing to the weight of a 
proof which without their evidence would be overwhelming: 
and were the writers themselves, with their closest {Hend» 
and companions, to swear that there had been no intercom- 
munication, and no story pre-existing of which they had 
made use. and that each liad written bona fide from hia own 
original observation, au English jury would sooner belian 
the whole party peijured than jjersuade themselvt 
extTHordinary a coincidence would have occiured. 
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r Norwould it be difficult to ascertain from internal evidence 
which of the two possible interpretations was tlie real one. 
If the writers were men of evident good faith ; if their stories 
were in parte widely different ; if they made no allusion to 
each other, nor ever referred to one another as authorities ; 
finally, if neither of them, in giving a different account of any 
matter from that given by his companions, professed either 
to be supplying an omission or correcting a mistake, then we 
ahoold hare Uttle doubt that they had themselves not com- 
municated with each other, but were supplementing, each of 
them from other sources of information, a central narrative 
which all alike had before them. 

How far may we apply the parallel to the Synoptical Gos- 
pels y In one sense the inspiration lifta them above com- 
pariaon, and disposes summarily of critical perplejtities ; there 
ii DO difficulty wliich may not be explained by a miracle ; 
and in that aspect the points of disagreement between these 
Kcounts are more surprising than the similarities. It is on 
Uw disagreements in fact that the labours of commentators 
hare chiefly been expended. Yet it is a question whether, 
whole, inspiration does not leave unaffected the ordi- 
I baiy human phenomena; and it is hard to suppose that 
rtere the rules of judgment in ordinary writings are so 
distinct, God would have thus purpiiaely cast a stumbling- 
Uoelc in our way, and contrived a snare into which our reason 
I ilioald mislead us. That is hard to credit ; yet that and 
rBDthing else we must beheve if we refuse to apply to the 
I Gofpel the same canons of criticism which with other writings 
I ■»ouU be a guide so decisive. It may be assumed that the 
I Acts connected with them admit a natural explanation ; and 
c airive, therefore, at the same conclusion as before : that 
J Aher two of the evangelists borrowed from the third, or else 
*hit there was some other Gosiiel besidea those which are 
m extant ; existing perhaps both in Hebrew and Greek — 
f certainly in Greek — the fragments of which are 
■cattered up and down through St, Mark, St. Matthew, 
^*ii Hi, Luke, in masses sufficiently large to be distinctly 
Cccogniaable. 
L That at an early period in the Christian Church many such 
I Go«peIa existed, we know certainly from the words of St. 
J Iiiike. St. Paul alludes to words used by our Lord which 
I III' not mentioned by tlie evangelists, which he assumed 
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neyerthelesB to be well known to hia hearers. He speaks, too, 
of an appearance of our Lord after Hia resnrrection to five 
hundred brethren ; on which the four Gospels are also silent. 
It 13 indisputable, therefore, that besides and antecedent to 
them there were other aceounta of our Lord's life in nse in 
the Christian Church, And indeed, what more natural, what 
more necessary, than that from the day on which the apostles 
entered upon their public mission, some narrative should 
have been drawn up of the facta which they were about to 
make known i* Then as little as now could the imagination 
of men be trusted to relate accurately a story composed of 
stupendous miracles without mistake or exaggeration ; and 
their very first step would have been to compose an account 
of what had passed, to which they could speak with certainty, 
and which they could invest with authoritative sanction. Is 
it not possible then that the identical passages in the Synop- 
tical Gospels are the remains of something of this kind, whielL 
the evangelists, in their later, fuller, and more complete his-— 
tories, enlarged and expanded ? The conjecture has beetx 
often made, and English commentators have for the mos^ 
part dismissed it slightingly; not apparently being awat-« 
that in rejecting one hj'pothesis they were bound to snggest 
another ; or at least to admit that there was something whicl 
reqnii-ed explanation, though this particular su^estion did 
not seem satisfactory. Yet if it were so, the external testi- 
mony for the truth of the Gospel history would be stronger 
than before. It would amouut to the collective view of tlw 
iirst congregation of Christians, who had all immediate and 
personal knowledge of our Lord's miracles and death aad 
resurrection. 

But perhaps the external history of the four Gospels mfl 
throw some light upon the question, if indeed we can speak 
of light where all is a cloud of uncertainty. It would seem 
as if the sources of Christianity, like the roots of all othiW 
living things, were purposely buried in mystery. Thereexist 
no ancient writings whatever of such vast moment to manldnd 
of which so little can be authentically known. 

The four Gospels, in the form and under the names whicl) 
they at present bear, become visible only with distinctofiBt 
towards the end of the second century of the Christian en> 
Then it was that they assumed the authoritative position 
Avhich they have ever since maintained, and were selects bj 
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8 Chnrch oat of the many other then existing narrativeB as 

the supreme and exclusive authorities for our Lord's life. 

Irenteus is the first of the Fathers in whose writings they are 

found attributed by name to St. Matthew, St. Murk, St. Luke, 

and St. John. That there were four true evangelists, and 

that there could be neither more nor less than four, Irenseus 

had persuaded himself be(:a.U8e there were four winds or 

spirit*, and four divisions of the earth, for which the Church 

being universal required four columns ; because the cherubim 

bad four faces, to each of which an evaugelist corresponded; 

[ because four covenants had been given to mankind — ^one 

■ Wore the Deluge in Adam, one after the Deluge in Noah, 

Ftte third in Moses, the fourth and greatest in the New 

Testament ; while again the name of Adam was composed of 

foBT letters. It is not to be supposed that the intellects of 

thoae great men who converted the world to Christianity 

were satisfied with arguments so imaginative as these ; they 

mnst have had other closer and more accurate grounds for 

tbeir decision ; but the mere employment of such figures aa 

evidence in any sense, shows the enormous difference between 

tiieir modes of reasoning and ours, and illustrates the diffi- 

[ col^ of deciding at our present distAucg from them how far 

their conclusions were satisfactory. 

Of the Gospels separately the history is immediately lost 
ill l^nd. 

The first notice of a Gospel of St. Matthew is in the well- 
tnowu words of Papias, a writer who in early life might 
have seen St. John. The works of Papias are lost — a mis- 
fortune the more to be regretted because Eusebius speaks of 
lum aa a man of very limited understanding, Trai^u aimcpotrov 
*fiv. Understanding and folly are words of undetermined 
meaning ; and when language like that of Irena^us could 
Seem profound it is quite possible that Papias might have 
possessed commonplace faculties which would have been 
supremely useful to us. A surviving fragment of him says 
that St. Matthew put together the discourses of our Lord in 
Hebrew, and that every one interpreted them as he could. 
?aat^nu8, said by Eusebius to have been another contempo- 
rary of the apostles, was reported to have gone to India, to 
hare found there a congregation of Christians which had 
been eetablished by St. Bartholomew, and to have seen in 
^^^^■iODg them this Hebrew Gospel. Origen repeats the 
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storj', which in his time had become the universal Catholic 
tradition, that St. Matthew's was the first Go9i>el, that it. 
■was written in Hebrew, and that it was intended for the nse 
of the Jewish converts. Jerome adds that it was uninown 
when or by whom it was rendered into a Greek version. 
That was all which the Church had to say ; and wliat had 
become of that Hebrew original no one could tell. 

That there existed a Hebrew Gospel in very early times is 
well authenticated ; there was a Gospel called the Gospel of 
the Ebionites or Nazarenes, of which Origen possessed a 
copy, and which St. Jerome thought it worth while to 
translate ; this too is lost, and Jerome's translation of it 
also ; but the negative evidence seems conchisive that it was 
not the lost Gospel of St. Matthew. Had it been bo it could 
not have failed to he recognised, although from such accounts 
of it as have been preserved, it possessed some affinity with 
St. Matthew's Gospel. In one instance, indeed, it gave 
the right reading of a text which has perplexed orthodox 
commentators, and has induced others to suspect that th^t 
Gospel in its present form could not have existed before th^ 
destruction of Jerusalem. The Zachariah the son of Bar&. 
chiah said by St. Matthew to have been dlain between Use 
temple and the altar, is unknown to Old Testament histotj, 
while during the siege of Jerusalem a Zachariah the son of 
Barachiah actually was killed exactly in the manner d*- 
scribed. But in the Ebionite Gospel the same words an 
found with this slight but important difference, that (ie 
Zachariah in question is there called the son of JehoiadoJi. 
and is at once identified with the person whose murder 
is related in the Second Book of Chronicles. The later 
translator of St. Matthew had probably confused tip ^ 

Of St. Mark's Gospel the history is even more profonndlj 
obscure. Papiaa, again the highest discoverable Unfc of tiu 
Church tradition, says that St. Mark accompanied St 
Peter to Rome as his interpreter ; and that while there h' 
wrote down what St. Peter told him, or what he coulil 
remember St. Peter to have said. Clement of Alexandria 
enlarges the story. According to Clement, when St. Peter 
was preaching at Rome, the Christian congregation then 
requested St. Mark to write a Gospel for them ; St. Mark 
complied without acquainting St. Peter, and St. Peter when 
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■pfbrmed of it yras uncertain whether to give or witbhold 
Kb sanction till hia mind was set at rest by a vision. 
B IreneeuB, on the other hand, Bays that St. Mark's Gospel 
KU not written till after the death of St. Peter and St. 
Hluil. St. Chrysostoui says that after it was written St. 
Hbrk went to Egypt and puhliahed it at Alexandria ; Epi- 
llfbaoiufl aguin, that the Egyptian expedition was undertaken 
tt the express direction of St. Peter himself. 

Thns the Church tradition is inconsifitent with itself, and 
in aJl probability is nothing but a structure of air ; it is 
bonnd np with the presence of St. Peter at Borne ; and the 
only ground for supposing that St. Peter was ever at Eome 
»t lilt is the passage at the close of St. Peter's First Epistle, 
where it pleaded the Fathers to assume that the ' Babylon ' 
tiere spoken of must have been the city of the Caesars. 
This passage alone, with the wild stories (now known to 
tare originated in the misreading of an inscription) of St. 
Peter's conflict with Simon Magus in the presence of the 
emperor, form together the light and airy arches on which 
tbe huge pretences of the Church of Rome have reared 
Uiemgelves. If the Babylon of the Epistle was Babylon on 
te Euphrates — and there is not the slightest historico! 
'ttuon to suppose it to have been anj-thing else — the story of 
the Origin of St, Mark's Gospel perishes with the legend to 
■hiyh it was inseparably attached by church tradition. 

Of St. John's Gospel we do not propose to speak in this 
place ; it forms a subject by itself; and of that it is enough 
to eay that the defects of external evidence which undoubtedly 
Ptiat seem overborne by the overwhelming proofs of authen- 
ticity contained in the Gospel itself. 

The faint traditionary traces which inform us that St. 
ilatthew and St. Mark were supposed to have written 
Gospels fail us with St. Lnke. The apostolic and the inime- 
dijitely post-apostolic Fathers never mention Luke as having 
•nritten a history of our Lord at all. There was indeed a 
Gospel in use among the Marcionitea which resembled that 
«f St. Lnke, as the Gospel of the Ebionites resembled that 
of St. Slattbew. In both the one and the other there was 
no mention of our Lord's miraculous birth ; and later 
write™ accused Marcion of having mutilated St. Luke. 
But apparently their only reason for thinking so was that the 
two Gospels were like each other ; and for all that can be 
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historically proved, the Gospel of the Marcionites may have 
been the older of the two. What is wanting externally, 
however, is supposed to be more than made up by the lan- 
guage of St. Luke himself. The Gospel was evidently com- 
posed in its present form by the same person who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the latter part of the Acts of the 
Apostles the writer speaks in the first person as the com- 
panion of St. Paul ; and the date of this Gospel seems to be 
thus conclusively fixed at an early period in the apostoUc 
age. There is at least a high probability that this reasoning 
is sound ; yet it has seemed strange that a convert so emi- 
nent as ^ the most excellent ' Theophilus, to whom St. Luke 
addressed himself, should be found impossible to identify. 
* Most excellent ' was a title given only to persons of high 
rank ; and it is singular that St. Paul himself should never 
have mentioned so considerable a name. And again, there 
is something peculiar in the language of the introduction to 
the Gospel itself. Though St. Luke professes to be writing 
on the authority of eye-witnesses, he does not say he had 
spoken with eye-witnesses ; so far fipom it, that the word 
translated in the English version * dehvered ' is literally 
^ handed down ; ' it is the verb which corresponds to the 
technical expression for * tradition ; ' and the words trans- 
lated * having had perfect understanding of all things from 
the first,' might be rendered more properly, * having traced 
or followed up all things from the beginning.' And again^ 
as it is humanly speaking certain that in St. Luke's Gospel 
there are passages, however they are to be explained, which 
were embodied in it from some other source, so, though 
extremely probable, it is not absolutely certain that those 
passages in the Acts in which the writer speaks in the first 
person are by the same hand as the body of the narrative. 
If St. Luke had anywhere directly introduced himself — if 
he had said plainly, that he, the writer who was addressing 
Theophilus, had personally joined St. Paul, and in that part 
of his story was relating what he had seen and heard, there 
would be no room for uncertainty. But, so far as we know, 
there is no other instance in literature of a change of person 
introduced abruptly without explanation. The whole book 
is less a connected history than a series of episodes and 
fragments of the proceedings of the apostles ; and it is to 
be noticed that the account of St. Paul's conversion, as 
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given in its place in the first part of the narrative, differs in 
'(oe material point from the second account given later in 
fte part which was unquestionably the work of one of St. 
PiDrs companiona. There is a possibility — it amounts to 
; BO more, and the suggestion is thrown out for the considera- 
ttion of those who are better able than this writer to judge 
irf it — that in the Gospel and the Acts we have the work of 
« careful editor of the second century. Towards the close 
I of that century a prominent actor in the great movement 
' wliich gave their present authority to the four Gospels was 
TVophilos, Bishop of Antioch; he it was who brought 
them together, incorporated into a single work-in unum 
"jm; and it may be, after all, that in him we have the 
long-sought person to whom St. Luke was writing ; that 
tha Gospel which we now possess was compiled at his desire 
out of other imperfect Gospels in use in the different 
Churches ; and that it formed a part of his scheme to 
Mpersede them by an acconnt more exhaustive, complete, 
ud satisfactory. 
To this hypothesis indeed there is an answer which if valid 
all is absolutely fatal. We are told that although the 
les of the writers of the Gospels may not be mentioned 
a comparatively late period, yet that the Gospels them- 
'68 can be shown to have existed, because they are babit- 
ly quoted in the authentic writiags of the earliest of the 
If this be so, the slightness of the historical thread 
of little moment, and we may rest safely on the solid 
ind of ^o conclusive a fact. But is it so ? That the early 
>r8 qnoted some accounts of our Lord's life is abundantly 
; bot did they quote these? We proceed to examiue 
lis question — again tentatively only — we do but put forward 
insiderations on which we ask for fuller information. 
If any one of the primitive Christian irriters was likely to 
lare been acqnainted with the authentic writings of the 
"angelists, that one was indisputably Justin Martyr. Bom 
in Palestine in the year 89, Justin Martyr lived to the age of 
•wenty-sii ; he travelled over the Roman world as a mission- 
«Tj and intellectually he was more than on a level with 
inoet educated Oriental Christians. He was the first dis- 
tinctly controversial writer which the Church produced ; 
I uul the great facts of the Gospel history were obviously as 
Hi^ known to him as they are to ourselves. There are no 
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traces in his writing of an acquaintance with anyihing 
peculiar either to St. John or St. Mark; but there are 
extracts in abundance often identical with and generally 
nearly resembling passages in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Thus at first sight it would be difficult to doubt that with these 
two Gospels at least he was intimately familiar. And yet in 
all his citations there is this peculiarity, that Justin Martyr 
never speaks of either of the evangelists by name ; he quotes 
or seems to quote invariably from something which he 
calls ^A.trofivq^iovBvfuna rcjy ^ AttootoXxov^ or ^ Memoirs of the 
Apostles.' It is no usual habit of his to describe his autho- 
rities vaguely : when he quotes the Apocalypse he names 
St. John ; when he refers to a prophet he specifies Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Daniel. Why, unless there was some par- 
ticular reason for it, should he use so singular an expression 
whenever he alludes to the sacred history of the New Testa- 
ment ? why, if he knew the names of the evangelists, did he 
never mention them even by accident ? Nor is this the only 
singularity in Justin Martyr's quotations. There are those 
slight differences between them and the text of the Gospels 
which appear between the Gospels themselves. When we 
compare an extract in Justin with the parallel passage in 
St. Matthew, we find often that it differs from St. Matthew 
just as St. Matthew differs from St. Luke, or both from 
St. Mark — great verbal similarity — many paragraphs agree- 
ing word for word — and then other paragraphs where there 
is an alteration of expression, tense, order, or arrangement. 

Again, just as in the midst of the general resemblance 
between the Synoptical Gospels, each evangelist has some- 
thing of his own which is not to be found in the others, so in 
these ' Memoirs of the Apostles ' there are facts unknown to 
either of the evangelists. In the account extracted by Jastin 
from ' the Memoirs,' of the baptism in the Jordan, the words 
heard from heaven are not as St. Matthew gives them — 
^ Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ' — 
but the words of the psalm, 'Thou art my Son, this day 
have I bi^gottcn thee ; ' a reading which, singularly enough, 
was to be found in the Gospel of the Ebionites. 

Another curious addition to the same scene is in the words 
Koi TTvp avriidf) ev ^lopS/wrj, * and a fire was kindled in Jordan.* 

Again, Justin Martyr speaks of our Lord having promised 
* to clotlie us with garments made ready for us if we keep 
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COmmand mente '— «ol aMViav ^aaiKilav irpovofjtrai 
those words may precisely mean. 
These and other peculiarities in Justin may be eiplaiiied 
if we suppose him to have been quoting from memory. The 
flraogelical text might not as yet liave acquired its verbal 
sanctity ; and as a native of Palestine he might well have 
been acquainted with other traditions which lay outside the 
written word. The Bilence as to names, however, remains 
nueiplained ; and as the facta actually stand there is the 
same kind of proof, and no more, that Justin Martyr was 
acquainted with St. Matthew and St. Luke as there is that 
one of these evangelists made extracts from the other, or 
both from St. Mark. .So long as one set of commentators 
ilwline to recognise the truth of this relation between the 
(loBpels, there will be others who with as much justice will 
dispute the relation of Justin to them. He too might have 
nsed another Gospel, which, though like them, was not 
idontical with them. 

Alter Justin Martyr's death, about the year 170, appeared 
Titian's * Diatessaron,' a work which, as its title implies, was 
» harmony of four Gospels, and most likely of the four ; 
Jrt again not exactly as we have them. Tatian's harmony, 
hlie so many others of the early evangelical histories, was 
rilent on the miracnlous birth, and commenced only with 
flie public ministration. The text was in other places 
Afferent, so much so that Theodoret accuses Tatian of 
Unag mutilated the Gospels ; but of this Theodoret had 
pfobabJy no better means of judging than we have. The 
'Diatessaron' ima been long lost, and the name is the only 
due to its composition. 

Of &r more importance than either Justin or Tatian 
B* roch writings as remain of the immediate successors of 
lit' apostles — Barnabas. Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and 
Ignatius : it is asserted confidently that in these there are 
qiKftutiuns from the Gospels so exact that they cannot be 
ffliftakeii, 
Vin will examine them one by one. 

In an epistle of Barnabas there ts one passage — it is the 
mly one of the kind to be found in him— agreeing word for 
•rord with the Synoptical Gospels, ' I came not to call the 
rigbteous but sinners to repentance.' It is one of the 
inanf pamo^s in which the Greek of the three evangelists 
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is exactly the same ; it was to be found also in Justin's * Me- 
moirs;' and there can be no doubt that Barnabas either 
knew those Gospels or else the common source — ^if common 
source there was — from which the evangelists borrowed. 
More than this such a quotation does not enable us to say ; 
and till some satisfactory explanation has been offered of 
the agreement between the evangelists, the argument can 
advance no farther. On the other hand, Barnabas like 
St. Paul had other sources from which he drew his know- 
ledge of our Lord's words. He too ascribes words to Him 
which are not recorded by the evangelists. oiJtw ^alv ^Irioovf • 
ol OiKomis fie ISsip Kal a>^aadal fiov rfJ9 fiaatXeias o^iXouo-i 
BKifievres koI iraBovrss Xa^slv fis. The thought is everywhere 
in the Gospels, the words nowhere, nor anything like them. 

Both Ignatius and Polycarp appear to quote the Gospels, 
yet with them also there is the same uncertainty; while 
Ignatius quotes as genuine an expression which, so £git as we 
know, was peculiar to a translation of the Grospel of the 
Ebionites — * Handle me and see, for I am not a spirit without 
body,' OTi, ovK slfil hai^wvyov dacofuaTov, 

Clement's quotations are still more free, for Clement 
nowhere quotes the text of the evangelists exactly as it at 
present stands ; often he approaches it extremely close ; at 
times the agreement is rather in meaning than words, as 
if he were translating from another language. But again 
Clement more noticeably than either of the other apostolic 
Fathers cites expressions of our Lord of which the evan- 
gelists knew nothing. 

For instance — 

* The Lord saith, " If ye be with me gathered into my^ 
bosom, and do not after my commandments, I will cast youm^ 
off, and I will say unto you. Depart from me, I know you not -- 
ye workers of iniquity." ' 

And again : — 

* The Lord said, " Ye shall be as sheep in the midst 
wolves." Peter answered and said unto Him, "WiU 
wolves then tear the sheep?" Jesus said unto Peter, ** 
sheep need not fear the wolves after they (the sheep) 
dead : and fear not ye those who kill you and can do nothiirm? 
to you ; but fear Him who after you be dead hath po¥r^=*r 
over soul and body to cast them into hell-fire." ' 

In these words we seem to have the lost link in a passa^ 
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liich appears in a different connection in St, Matthew aiiil 
Luke. It may be said, as with Justin Martyr, that 
lement was quoting from memory in the sense rather than 
" B letter ; although even so it is difficiUt to suppose that 
e could have invented an interlocution of St. Peter, Tet 
) hypothesis will explain the most strange words which 
Uow: — 

"The Lord being asked when His kingdom should come, 
said, " Wten two shall be one, and that which is without as 
that which is witliin, and the male with the female neither 
male nor female," ' 

It is needless to say how remote are such expressions as 
lieae &om any which have come down to us through the 
erangelists ; but they were no inventions of Clement. The 
passage reappears later in Clement of Alexandria, who found 
it in something which he called the Gospel of the Egyjitians. 
It will be urged that because Clement (jnoted other autho- 
rities beside the evangelists, it does not follow that he did 
not know and quote from them. If the citation of a passage 
1 Tbich appears in almost the same words in another book is 
I not to be accepted as a proof of an acquaintance with that 
I Wjk, we make it impossible, it may be said, to prove fi^m 
■jnot&tions at all the fact of any book's existence. But this 
u not the case. K a Father, in relating an event which is 
I told Tarionsly in the Synoptical Gospels, had followed one of 
them minutely in its verbal peculiarities, it would go far to 
prove that he was acquainted with that one ; if the same 
tiling was observed in all his quotations, the proof would 
Amount to demonstration. If he agreed minutely in one 
pUce with one Gospel, minutely in a second with another, 
•ainately in a tliird with another, there would be reason to 
believe tliat he was acquainted with them all ; but when he 
Oierely relates what they also relate in language which 
^iproaches theirs and yet differs from it, as they also re- 
jtemble yet differ from one another, we do not escape from 
KSu circle of uncertainty, and we conclude either that the 
^■irly Fathers made quotations with a looseness irreconcileable 
Biriththe idea that the language of the Gospels possessed any 
Terbal sacredness to them, or that there were in their times 
other narratives of our Lord's life standing in the same 
Klation to the three Gospels as St. Matthew stands to 
■St. Mark and St. Luke. 
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Thus the problem returns upon us ; and it might aknost 
seem as if the explanation was laid purposely beyond our 
reach. We are driven back upon internal criticism ; and we 
have to ask again what account is to be given of that element 
common to the Synoptical Gospels, common also to those 
other Gospels of which we find traces so distinct — ^thoae 
verbal resemblances, too close to be the effect of accident — 
those differences which forbid the supposition that the evan- 
gelists copied one another. So many are those common 
passages, that if all which is peculiar to each evangelist by 
himself were dropped, if those words and those actions only 
were retained which either all three or two at least share 
together, the figure of oui' Lord fi:om His baptism to His 
ascension would remain with scarcely impaired majesty. 

One hypothesis, and so far as we can see one only, would 
make the mystery intelligible, that immediately on the close 
of our Lord's life some original sketch of it was drawn up 
by the congregation, which gradually grew and gathered 
round it whatever His mother. His relations, or His^ disciples 
afterwards individually might contribute. This primary 
history would thus not be the work of any one mind or man ; 
it would be the joint work of the Church, and thus might 
well be called ' Memoirs of the Apostles ; ' and would natu- 
rally be quoted without the name of either one of them 
being specially attached to it. As Christianity spread over 
the world, and separate Churches were founded by particular 
apostles, copies would be multiplied, and copies of those 
copies ; and, unchecked by the presence (before the invention 
of printing impossible) of any authoritative text, changes 
would creep in — passages would be left out which did not 
suit the peculiar views of this or that sect ; others would be 
added as this or that apostle recollected something which 
our Lord had said that bore on questions raised in the de- 
velopment of the creed. Two great divisions would form 
themselves between the Jewish and the Gentile Churches ; 
there would be a Hebrew Gospel and a Greek Gospel, and 
the Hebrew would be translated into Greek, as Papias 8ay9 
St. Matthew's Gospel was. Eventually the confusion would 
become intolerable; and among the conflicting stories 
the Church would have been called on to make its formal 
choice. 

This fact at least is certain from St. Luke's words, that at 
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s time when he was writing many different narratives did 
actnally exist. The hj-pothesia of a common origin for them 
has aa yet found little favoiir with English theolorfians ; yet 
nther perhaps because it wonld be inconvenient for certain 
pecnlior forms of English thought than because it has not 
probability on its side. That the Synoptical Gospels should 
We been a natural growth rather than the special and 
independent work of three separate writers, would be un- 
favoiirahle to a divinity which haa built itself up upon par- 
ticular texts, and has been more concerned with doctrinal 
L polemics than with the broader basements of historic troth. 
■Tet the text theory suffers equally from the mode in which 
>fte first Fathers treated the Gospels, if it were these 
Iftspels indeed which they used. They at least conld have 
tribiit«d no importance to words and phrases ; while again, 
I we said before, a narrative dating from the cradle of 
Jiity, with the testimony in its favour of such broad 
d deep reception, would, however wanting in some details, 
il an evidence of the truth of the main facta of the Gospel 
Hrtory very much stronger than that of three books com- 
posed we know not when, and the origin of which it is im- 
PoMible to trace, which it is impossible to regard as inde- 
pendent, and the writers of which in any other view of them 
•*>iut be assumed to have borrowed from each other. 

But the object of this article is not to press either this 

<>«■ any other theory ; it b but to ask from those who are 

*-Vile to give it an answer to the most serious of questions, 

T^le truth of the Gospel history is now more widely doubted 

**a Europe than at any time since the conversion of Constau- 

*^ine. Every thinking person who has been brought up a 

VlThrifltian and desires to remain a Christian, yet who knows 

^aiythiug of what is passing in the world, is looking to be 

^■■Id on what evidence the New Testament claims tti be re- 

^BsiTed. The state of opinion proves of itself that the argu- 

Bfcent* hitherto offered produce no conviction. Every other 

•siirafiulons history is discredited as legend, however exalted 

*ie authority on which it seems to be rested. We crave to 

*>are good reason shown us for maintaining still the one great 

^iception. Hard worked in other professions, and snatchiog 

*itL difficulty sufficient leisure to learn how complicated is 

the problem, the laity can but turn t« those for assistance 

^B^ are set apart and maintained as their theological 
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trustees. We can but hope and pray that some one may 1 
found to give us an edition of the Grospels in which the di 
Acuities will neither be slurred over with convenient negle 
nor noticed with afifected indifference. It may or may not' 
a road to a bishopric ; it may or may not win the favour 
the religious world ; but it will earn at least the respect! 
gratitude of those who cannot trifle with holy things, a] 
who believe that true religion is the service of ixuth* 

The last words were scarcely written when an advertifi 
ment appeared, the importance of which can scarcely 
over-estimated. A commentary is announced on the 
and New Testaments, to be composed with a view to wh 
are called the * misrepresentations ' of modem criticism, 
is to be brought out under the direction of the heads of t! 
Church, and is the nearest approach to an official act in the 
great matters which they have ventured for two hundr 
years. It is not for us to anticipate the result. The wo 
^misrepresentations' is unfortunate; we should have a 
gured better for the work if instead of it had been writb 
^ the sincere perplexities of honest minds.' But the exec 
tion may be better than the promise. If these perplexiti' 
are encountered honourably and successfully, the Church nu 
recover its supremacy over the intellect of the country; j 
otherwise, the archbishop who has taken the command wil 
have steered the vessel direct upon the rocks. 
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will be matter some day of curiooB enquiry to ascertain 
Qotwithstajiding the high reverence with which the 
iglish people regard the Bible, they have done so little in 
'Oomparison with their continental contemporaries towards 
■riring at a proper understanding of it. The books named 
iWowt form but a section of a long list which has appeared 
ig the last few years in Germany on the Book of Job 
; and this book has not received any larger share of 
ition than the others, either of the Old or the New Tes- 
iit, Whatever be the nature or the origin of these 
ike (and on this point there is much difference of opinion 
the Germans as among oiiraelvea) they are all agreed, 
wUiodoi and unorthodox, that at least we should endeavour 
to imderstaTid them ; and that no efibrts can be too great, 
either of research or criticism, to discover their history, or 
elucidate their meaning. 

We shall assent, doubtless, eagerly, perhaps noisily and 
•ndignantly, to so obvious a truism ; but our own efforts in 
*he same direction will not bear ua out. Able men in Eng- 
'*Bd employ themselves in matters of a more practical cha- 
''*rter; and while we refuse to avail ourselves of what has 
"'xa done elsewhere, no book, or books, which we produce on 
"le interpretation of Scripture acquire more than a partial 
^* &n ephemeral reputation. The most important contriba- 

' WttlmiatlfT Seein; i»63. 

t \. Die foelitehtn Bifhtr del Alltn Sundet. ErkUrt ron Keinrich Ewald. 
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tion to our knowledge on this subject which has been made 
in these recent years is the translation of the * Library of the 
Fathers/ by which it is about as rational to suppose that the 
analytical criticism of modern times can be superseded, as 
that the place of Herman and Dindorf could be supplied by 
an edition of the old scholiasts. 

It is, indeed, reasonable that as long as we are persuaded 
that our English theory of the Bible, as a whole, is the right 
one, we should shrink from contact with investigations 
which, however ingenious in themselves, are based on what 
we know to be a false foundation. But there are some 
learned Germans whose orthodoxy would pass examination 
at Exeter Hall ; and there are many subjects, such, for in- 
stance, as the present, on which aU their able men are agreed, 
in conclusions that cannot rationally give offence to any one. 
With the Book of Job, analytical criticism has only served 
to clear up the uncertainties which have hitherto always hung 
about it. It is now considered to be, beyond all doubt, a 
genuine Hebrew original, completed by its writer almost in 
the form in which it now remains to us. The questions on 
the authenticity of the Prologue and Epilogue, which once 
were thought important, have given way before a more sound 
conception of the dramatic unity of the entire poem; and 
the volumes before us contain merely an enquiry into Hb 
meaning, bringing, at the same time, all the resourcee of 
modem scholarship and historical and mythological research 
to bear upon the obscurity of separate passages. It is the 
most difficult of all the Hebrew compositions — many wwd« 
occurring in it, and many thoughts, not to be found elsewhere 
in the Bible. How difficult our translators found it maj he 
seen by the number of words which they were obliged to 
insert in italics, and the doubtful renderings which theyhat© 
suggested in the margin. One instance of this, in passm^^ 
we will notice in this place — ^it will be familiar to every of**' 
as the passage quoted at the opening of the Eng^h buri^^ 
service, and adduced as one of the doctrinal proofs of tfc^® 
resurrection of \h!d body : — * I know that my Eedeem^^ 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter daxf upon tP^^ 
earth ; and though, afker my skin worms destroy this ho30 ^^ 
yet in my flesh I shall see God.' So this passage stands ^^ 
the ordinary version. But the words in italics have nothi^^o 
answering to them in the original — they were all added ^f 
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translators * to fill out their interpretation ; and for in 
my fieah, they tell ns themselves in the margin that we may 
read (and, in fact, we ought to read, and must read) ' out of,' 
or ' without ' my fie»h. It ia but to write out the verses, 
emitting the conjectural additions, and making that one 
Email but vital correction, to see how frail a support is there 
for so large a conclusion : ' I know that my Bedeemer liveth, 
und shall stand at the latter upon the earth ; and after 

my skin destroy this ; yet without my flesh I 

k iball see GJod." If there is any doctrine of a resurrection 
k lere, it is a resurrection precisely not of the body, but of the 
H spirit. And now let uh only add, that the word translated 
V fiedeemer is the technical espression for the ' avenger of 
^ bkxMi ; * and that the second paragraph ought to be rendered 
—'and one to come after me (my next of kin, to whom the 
urenging my injuries belongs) shall stand upon my dust,' and 
we shall see how much was to be done towards the mere 
si^esis of the text. This is an extreme instance, and no 
«ne will question the general beauty and majesty of our 
tiHJiBlation ; but there are many mythical and physical alln- 
oona scattered over the poem, which, in the sixteenth 
oentorT, there were positively no means of understanding ; 
•ad perhaps, too, there were mental tendencies in the trans- 
I 'atoTB themselves which prevented them from adequately 
*pprehending even the drift and spirit of the composition. 
■The form of the story was too strinfjent to allow such ten- 
dencies any latitude ; hut they appear, fi-ora time to time, 
Sufficiently to produce serious confusion. With these recent 
Assistances, therefore, we propose to say something of the 
'iature of this extraordinary book- — a book of which it is to 
**y little to call it unequalled of its kind, and which will one 
**aj, perhaps, when it is allowed to stand on its own merits, 
**^ seen towering up alone, far away above all the jioetry of 
*ie world. How it found its way into the canon, smiting aa 
*t doe* through and through the most deeply-seated Jewish 
l*Tejiidices, is the chief difficulty about it now; to be ex- 
plained only by a traditional acceptance among the sacred 
_j*<'ck8. dating back trom the old times of the national great- 
^■MK, when the minds of the people were hewn in a larger 
Hfape than was to be found among the Pharisees of the great 

^1 * Or rathof by Si. Joronio, whom our tmnslators have followed. 
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synagogne. But its authorship, its date, and its history, 
are alike a mystery to us ; it existed at the time when the 
canon was composed ; and this is all that we know beyond 
what we can guther out of the language and contents of 
the poem itself. 

Before going further, however, we must make room for 
a few remarks of a very general kind. Let it have been 
written when it would, it marks a period in which the re- 
ligious convictions of thinking men were passing through s 
vast crisis ; and we shall not understand it without haring 
before us clearly something of the conditions which periods 
of such a kind always and necessarily exhibit. 

The history of religions speculation appears in extreme 
outline to have been of the following character. We may 
conceive mankind to have been originally launched into the 
universe with uo knowledge either of themselves or of the 
scene in which they were placed ; with no actual knowledge, 
but distinguished from the rest of the creation by a faculty 
of gaining knowledge; and first unconacionsly, and aftfr- 
wards consciously and laboriously, to have commenced that 
long series of experience and observation which haa acoo- 
mulated in thousands of years to what we now see areunJ 
us. Limited on aU sides by conditions which they innrt 
liave felt to he none of their own imposing, and iiniiing 
everj-where forces working, over which they had no control, 
the fear which they would naturally entertain of these in- 
viaible and mighty agents assumed, under the direction of 
an idea which we may perhaps call inborn and inherent in 
human nature, a more generous character of reverence and 
awe. The laws of the outer world, as they discovered them, 
they regarded as the decrees, or as the immediate energies 
of personal beings ; and as knowledge grew up among them, 
they looked upon it, not as knowledge of nature, but of (j<^> 
or the gods. AU early paganism appears, on careful eiwfl'- 
nation, to have arisen out of a consecration of the fiist ru- 
diments of physical or speculative science. The twelve 
labours of Hercules are the labours of the sun, of •it\a<A 
Hercules is an old name, through the twelve signs. Ohronos. 
or time, being measured by the apparent motion of the 
heavens, is figured as their child ; Time, the universal pareD^ 
devours its own offspring, yet is again itself, in the high 
faith of a human soul conscious of its power and its endin^ i 
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uce, supposed to be baffled and dethroned by Zeus, or life ; 
uid so on through all the elaborate theogonicB of Greece aud 
Egjpt. They are no more than real insight into real 2>he- 
nomena, allegorised as time went on, elaborated bj fancy, or 
idealised by imagination, but never losing their original 
chanwter. 

Thus paganism, in its very nature, was expansive, self- 
developing, and, as Mr. Hume observed, tolerant ; a new god 
WHB welcomed to the Pantheon as a new scientific discovery 
is welcomed by the Rfjyal Society ; and the various nations 
foond no difficulty in interchanging their divinities— a new 
god eitlier representing a new power not hitherto discovered, 
Qt one with which they were already familiar under a new 
name. With such a power of adaptation and enlargement, 
it there had been nothing more in it than this, such a 
ijBtem might have gone on accommodating itself to the 
change of times, aud keeping pace with the growth of 
iinman character. Already in its later forms, as the unity 
of uature was more clearly observed, and the identity of 
natim; throughout the known world, the separate powers 
"ere subordinating themselves to a single supreme king; 
*i"I, as the poets had originally personified the elemental 
forees, the thinkers were reversing the earlier process, and 
"liscoveriug the law under the person. Happily or unhappily, 
towever, what they could do for themselves they could not 
do for the multitude. Phcebus and Aphrodite had been made 
tw humiin to be allegorised. Humanised, and yet, we may 
*aj. only half-humanised, retaining their purely physical 
tutore, and without any proper moral attribute at all, these 
goda and goddesses remained to the many examples of sen- 
•nality made beautiful ; and, as soon as right and wrong 
Came to have a meaning, it was impossible to worship any 
more these idealised despiaers of it. The human caprices 
Ud passions which served at first to deepen the illusion, 
JQiUy rerenged themselves ; paganism became a lie, and 
pWBhed. 

In the mean time, the Jews (and perhaps some other 
nations, but the Jews chiefly and principally) had been 
ranring forward along a road wholly difierent. Breaking 
'*Iy away from the gods of nature, they advanced along the 
W of their moral consciousness ; and leaving the nations to 
fc *idy physics, philosophy, and art, they contined themselves 
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to man and to human life. Their theology grew up round 
the knowledge of good and evil, and God, with them, waa 
the supreme Lord of the world, who stood towards man in 
the relation of a ruler and a judge. Holding such a faith, 
to them the toleration of paganism was an impossibility ; 
the laws of nature might be many, but the law of conduct 
was one ; there was one law and one king ; and the condi- 
tions under which he governed the world, as embodied in the 
Decalogue or other similar code, were looked upon as iron 
and inflexible certainties, unalterable revelations of the will 
of an unalterable Being. So far there was little in common 
between this process and the other; but it was identical 
with it in this one important feature, that moral knowledge, 
like physical, admitted of degrees ; and the successive steps 
of it were only purchasable by experience. The dispensation 
of the law, in the language of modem theology, was not the 
dispensation of grace, and the nature of good and evil dis- 
closed itself slowly as men were able to comprehend it. 
Thus, no system of law or articles of belief were or could be 
complete and exhaustive for all time. Experience accumu- 
lates ; new facts are observed, new forces display themselves, 
and all such formulae must necessarily be from period to 
period broken up and moulded afresh. And yet the steps 
already gained are a treasure so sacred, so liable are they at 
all times to be attacked by those lower and baser elements 
in our nature which it is their business to hold in check, that 
the better part of mankind have at all times practically 
regarded their creed as a sacred total to which nothing may 
be added, and from which nothing may be taken away ; the 
suggestion of a new idea is resented as an encroachment, 
punished as an insidious piece of treason, and resisted by the 
combined forces of all common practical understandings, 
which know too well the value of what they have, to risk tfie 
venture upon untried change. Periods of religious transi- 
tion, therefore, when the advance has been a real one, always 
have been violent, and probably will always continue to be so. 
They to whom the precious gift of fresh light has been given 
are called upon to exhibit their credentials as teachers in 
suffering for it. They, and those who oppose them, have alike 
a sacred cause ; and the fearful spectacle arises of earnest, 
vehement men cont<3nding against each other as for their 
own souls, in fiery struggle. Persecutions come, and mar- 
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^^^Hh ^^^ religious wars ; and, at last, the old faith, like 
&e phoeraix, expires upon its altar, and the new rises out of 
tiie uhes. 

Such, in briefest outline, has been the history of religions, 
natural and moral ; the first, indeed, being in no proper 
sense a religion at all, as we underetaud religion ; and only 
assuming the character of it in the minds of great men 
vhose moral sense had raised them beyond their thue and 
countrj', and who, feeling the necessity of a real creed, with 
an effort and with indifferent success, endeavoured to express, 
under the systemB which they found, emotions which had 
no proper place in them. 

Of the transition periods which we have described a» 
taking place under the religion which we call moral, the 
fizBt known to ufl is marked at its opening by the appearance 
of the Book of Job, the first fierce collision of the new fact 
^•ith the formula which will not stretch to cover it. 

The earliest phenomenon likely to be observed connected 
with the moral government of the world is the general one, 
tliat on the whole, as things are constituted, good men 
prosper and are happy, bad men fail and are miserable. 
The caose of such a condition is no mystery, and lies very 
near the surface. As soon as men combine in society, they 
are forced to obey certain laws under which alone society 
i» possible, and these laws, even in their rudest form, ap- 
proach the laws of conscience. To a certain extent, every one 
u obliged to sacrifice his private inclinations ; and those who 
>^fiifie to do so are punished, or are crushed. If society were 
perfect, the imperfect tendency would carry itself out till the 
two sets of laws were identical ; but perfection so far has been 
nnly in Utopia, and, as far as we can judge by experience 
liitherto. they have approximated most nearly in the simplest 
Lxnd most rudimentary forms of life. Under the systenia 
which we call patriarchal, the modem distinction between 
' tfl and crimes had no existence. All gross sins were offences 
\ society, as it then was constituted, and, wherever it 
nible, were punished as being so ; chicanery and those 
6 advantages which the acute and unscrupulous can take 
over the simple, without open breach of enaeted statutes, 
Iwcauic? oidy possible under the complications of more arti- 
ficial jMilitiBS ; and the oppression or injury of man by man 
Mias open, violent, obvious, and therefore easily understood. 
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Doubtless, therefore, in suet a state of things it wou] 
the whole, be true to experience that, judging merely by oofr 
ward prosperity or the reverse, good and bad men would be 
rewarded and punished as such in this actual world ; so iar, 
that is, as the admitiistration of such rewards and punish- 
ments was left in the power of mantiud. But theology 
could not content itself with general tendencies, Theol<^cal 
propositions then, as much as now, were held to be absolute^ 
universal, admitting of no exceptions, and explaining every 
phenomenon. Superficial generalisations were conHtmed 
into immutable decrees ; the God of this world was just and. 
righteous, and teuiporal prosperity or wretchedness were 
dealt out by Him immediately by His own will to His subject^ 
according to their behaviour. Thus the same dispoaitioi: 
towards completeness which was the ruin of paganism, her^, 
too, was found generating the same evils; the half trutl 
rounding itself out with falsehoods. Not only the conse- 
quences of ill actions which followed through themselves, but 
the accidents, as we call them, of nature — earthquakes. 
storms, aud pestilences— were the ministers of God's justice, 
and struck sinners only with discriminating accuracy. That 
the sun ehould ahine alike on the evil and the good vat a 
creed too high for the early divines, or that the victims of a 
fallen tower were no greater offenders than their neighboun. 
The conceptions of such men could not pass beyond the onl- 
ward temporal consequence ; and if God's hand was not there 
it was nowhere. We might have expected that bucIj » 
theory of things could not long resist the accumulated «ai- 
tradictions of experience ; but the same experience h1io« 
also what a marvellous power is in us of thrusting aude 
phenomena which interfere with our cherished conviction*! 
and when such convictions are consecrated into a crrt" 
which it is a sacred duty to believe, experience is but UIk 
water dropping upon a rock, which wears it away, ind«id, ** 
last, but only in thousands of years. This theory was v^ 
is the central idea of the Jewish polity, the obstinate tough- 
ness of which has been the perplexity of Gentiles W 
Christians from the iirat dawn of its existence; it Ungo* 
among ourselves in our Liturgy and in the popular bebefi 
und in spite of the emphatic censure of Him afl«r whose 
name we call ourselves, is still the instant interpreter for ni 
of auy unusual calamity, a potato blight, a famine, or im 
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mic : such vitality ia there in a moral faith, though 
now, at any rate, contradicted by the experience of all man- 
kind, and at issue even with Christianity itself. 

At what period in the world's history misgivings about it 
began to show themselves it is now impossible to say ; it was 
at the close, probably, of the patriarchal period, when men 
I fho really tkovght must have found the ground palpably 
Hjibaldng under tbem. Indications of such misgivings are to 
^na foond in th« Psalms, those especially passing under the 
Vnftme of Asaph ; and all through Ecclesiastes there breathes 
~ a spirit of deepest and saddest scepticism. But Asaph thnista 
his doubta aside, and forces himself back into his old posi- 
tion ; and the scepticism of Ecclesiastes is confessedly that 
of a man who had gone wandering after enjoyment; search- 
ing after pleasures— pleasures of sense and pleasures of intel- 
lect—and who, at last, bears reluctant testimony that, by such 
metbods, no pleasures can be found which will endure ; that 
be had squandered the power which might have been used 
for better things, and had only strength remaining to tell his 
own Bad tale as a warning to mankind. There is nothing in 
Ecclmaates like the misgivings of a noble nature. The 
*rit*r's own personal happiness had been all for which 
iip bad cared ; he had failed, as all men gifted as he was 
jrifted are sure to fail, and the lights of heaven were extin- 
(juislied by the disappointment with which his own spirit had 
heen clouded. 

Utterly different from these, both in character and in the 
•easun which it teaches, is the Book of Job. Of unknown 
'late, aa we said, and unknown authorship, the language 
•Oipre^nated with strange idioms and strange allusions, im- 
J^t-wish in form, and in fiercest hostility with Judaism, it 
Voters like a meteor over the old Hebrew literature, in it, 
hai not of it, compelling the acknowledgment of itself by 
its own internal majesty, yet exerting no influence over the 
tbindfl of the people, never alluded to, and scarcely ever 
'., till at last the light which it had heralded rose up 
OTBT the world in Christianity, 
The conjectures which have been formed upon the date of 
book are so various, that they show of themselves on 
itligbt a foundation the best of them must rest. The 
JO guide, for although unrjuestionably of Hebrew 
1, the poem bears no analogy to any of the other books 
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in the Bible ; while of its external history nothing is kno^ 
at all, except that it was received into the canon at the ti 
of the great synagogue. Ewald decides, with some a 
fidence, that it belongs to the great prophetic period, a 
that the writer was a contemporary of Jeremiah. Ewj 
is a high authority in these matters, and this opinion is 1 
one which we believe is now commonly received amo 
biblical scholars. In the absence of proof, however (and \ 
reasons which he brings forward are really no more tl 
conjectures), these opposite considerations may be of mome 
It is only natural that at first thought we shoold ascribe \ 
grandest poem in a literature to the time at which the poei 
of the nation to which it belongs was generally at its ba 
but, on reflection, the time when the poetry of prophecy 
the richest, is not likely to be favourable to compositions 
another kind. The prophets wrote in an era of decrepitoc 
dissolution, sin, and shame, when the glory of Israel w. 
falling round them into ruin, and their mission, glowing j 
they were with the ancient spirit, was to rebuke, to warn, t 
threaten, and to promise. Finding themselves too late i 
save, and only, like Cassandra, despised and disregards 
their voices rise up singing the swan song of a dyin 
people, now falling away in the wild wailing of despondenc 
over the shameful and desperate present, now swelling \ 
triumphant hope that God will not leave them for ever, ax 
in His own time will take His chosen to Himself again. B^ 
such a period is an ill occasion for searching into the bKW 
problems of human destiny ; the present is all-important aJ 
all-absorbing ; and such a book as that of Job could ha 
arisen only out of an isolation of mind, and life, and interei 
which we cannot conceive of as possible under such cond 
tions. 

The more it is studied, the more the conclusion force 
itself upon us that, let the writer have lived when he woul<i 
in his struggle with the central falsehood of bis own people' 
creed, he must have divorced himself from them outwstfdl; 
as well as inwardly ; that he travelled away into the worU 
and lived long, perhaps all his matured life, in exile. Every 
thing about the book speaks of a person who had broke) 
free from the narrow littleness of ' the peculiar people.' Th 
language, as we said, is full of strange words. The hero ( 
the poem is of strange land and parentage — a Gentile cei 
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tainly, not a Jew. The life, the manners, the cnstoms are of 
all varieties and places — Egypt, with its river and its pyramids, 
is there; the description of mining points to Phoenicia; the 
settled life in cities, the nomad Arabs, the wandering cara- 
vans, the heat of the tropics, and the ice of the north, all 
are foreign to Canaan, speaking of foreign things and foreign 
people. No mention, or hint of mention, is there throughout 
the poem of Jewish traditions or Jewish certainties. We 
look to find the three friends vindicate themselves, as they 
so well might have done, by appeals to the fertile anuals of 
Israel, to the Flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plagues 
of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is 
not a word ; they are passed by as if they had no existence ; 
and instead of them, when witnesses are required for the power 
of God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the eastern 
astronomic mythology, the old wars of the giants, the im- 
prisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, ' the sweet influences 
of the seven stars,* and the glittering fragments of the sea- 
snake Rahab * trailing across the northern sky. Again, God 
18 not the God of Israel, but the father of mankind ; we hear 
nothing of a chosen people, nothing of a special revelation, 
nothing of peculiar privileges ; and in the court of heaven 
there is a Satan, not the prince of this world and the enemy 
of God, but the angel of judgment, the accusing spirit whose 
niission was to walk to and fro over the earth, and carry up 
to heaven an account of the sins of mankind. We cannot 
believe that thoughts of this kind arose out of Jerusalem in 
the days of Josiah. In this book, if anjnvhere, we have the 
''ecord of some avrjp iroKurpoTros who, like the old hero of 
Ithaca, 

iroKKwv hfBp^wv X^€v Jixma koX v6ov tyvtt, f 

ToAA^ 8* 57* 4t^ w6irr(p irddty &A7€a hp Kara BufiSp, 
iLpif{ffuifos ^vxht^ • 

kut the scenes, the names, and the incidents, are all contrived 
as if to baffle curiosity — as if, in the very form of the poem, 
to teach us that it is no story of a single thing which hap- 
pened once, but that it belongs to humanity itself, and is the 
drama of the trial of man, with Almighty God and the angels 
Bs the spectators of it. 

No reader can have failed to have been struck with the 

* See Ewald on Job ix. 13, and xxri. 14. 
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simplicity of the opening. Still, calm, and most majestic, i 
tells us everything which is necessary to be known in th 
fewest possible words. The history of Job was probably 
tradition in the East; his name*, like that of Priam t 
Greece, the symbol of fallen greatness, and his misfortune 
the problem of philosophers. In keeping with the curreu 
belief, he is described as a model of excellence, the moa 
perfect and upright man upon the earth, ' and the same wa 
the greatest man in all the east.* So far, greatness an 
goodness had gone hand in hand together, as the popula 
theory required. The details of his character are brougl 
out in the progress of the poem. He was * the father of th 
oppressed, and of those who had none to help them.' Whe 
he sat as a judge in the market-places, * righteousnej 
clothed him' there, and ^his justice was a robe and 
diadem.' He ' broke the jaws of the wicked, and plucky 
the spoil out of his teeth ; ' and, humble in the midst of li 
power, he 'did not despise the cause of his manservani 
or his maidservant, when they contended with him,' kuowin^ 
(and amidst those old people where the multitude of mankind 
were regarded as the bom slaves of the powerful, to be car?e^ 
into eunuchs or polluted into concubines at their master^ 
pleasure, it was no easy matter to know it) — knowing tli» 
'He who had made him had made them,' and one 'lia-^ 
fashioned them both in the womb.' Above all, he was tt» 
friend of the poor ; ' the blessing of him that was ready •: 
perish came upon him,' and he ' made the widow's heart * 
sing for joy.' 

Setting these characteristics of his daily life by the side < 
his unaffected piety, as it is described in the first chapt^' 
we have a picture of the best man who could then be cox] 
ceived; not a hard ascetic, living in haughty or cowardl 
isolation, but a waim figure of fiesh and blood, a man full o. 
all human loveliness, and to whom, that no room might be 
left for any possible Calvinistic falsehood, God Himself bears 
the emphatic testimony, that ' there was none like him upon 
the earth, a perfect and upright man, who feared God and 
eschewed evil.' K such a person as this, therefore, could be 
made miserable, necessarily the current belief of the Jews 
was false to the root ; and tradition furnished the fact that 
he had been visited by every worst calamity. How was it 
then to be accounted for? Out of a thousand possible ex- 
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pU.natioii6, the poet introduces a single one. He admits iis 
behind the veil which covers the ways of Providence, and 
««j hear the accusing angel charging Job with on interested 
piety, and of being obedient because it was bia policy. ' Job 
does not serve (Jod for nought,' he says ; ' strip him of his 
§plendour, and see if he will care for God then. Humble 
him into poverty and wretchedness, so only we shall know 
what is in his heart.' The cause thus introduced is itself a 
rebuke to the belief which, with its ' rewards and punish- 
noents,' immediately fostered selBshiiess ; and the poem opens 
wth a double action, on one side to try the question whether 
it is possible for man to love God disinterestedly- — the issue 
of which trial is not foreseen or even foretold, and we watch 
tbe progress of it with an anxious and fearful interest ; on 
tfce other side, to bring ont, in contrast to the truth which 
^e already know, the cruel falsehood of the popular faith — 
t«i show how, instead of leading men to mercy and affection, 
it lianleus their heart, narrows their sympathies, and en- 
himcea the trials of the sufferer, by refinements which even 
Sitan had not anticipated. The combination of evils, as blow 
fcUs on blow, suddenly, swiftly, and terribly, has all the 
aWwarance of a purposed visitation (as indeed it was) ; if 
**er outward incidents might with justice be interpreted as 
tke immediate action of Providence, those which fell on Job 
0>ight be so interpreted. The world turns disdainfully from 
tte fidlen in the world's way ; but far worse than this, his 
^Iioeen friends, wise, good, pious men, as wisdom and piety 
*»e then, without one glimpse of the true cause of his 
Wflmngs, see in them a judgment upon his secret sins. 
Be becomes to tliem an illustration, and even (such are the 
paralogisms of men of this description) a proof of their 
tiieory that ' the prosperity of the wicked is bnt for a while ; ' 
wd instead of the comfort and help which they might have 
brought him, and which in the end they were made to bring 
tiim. he is to them no more than a text for the enunciation 
ofKilemn falsehood. And even worse again, the sufi'erer him- 
self had been educated in the same creed ; he, too, had been 
taaght to see the hand of God in the outward dispensation ; 
and feeling from the bottom of liis heart, that he, in his own 
CUM;, was a sure contradiction of what he had learnt to 
believe, he himself finds his very faith in God shaken from its 
foundation. The worst evils which Satan had devised were 
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distanced far by those which had been created by hnmai 
folly. 

The creed in which Job had believed was tried and fonnc 
wanting, and, as it ever wiU be when the facts of experiene 
come in contact with the inadequate formula, the true i 
found so mingled with the false, that they can hardly b 
disentangled, and are in danger of being swept away togethei 

A studied respect is shown, however, to orthodoxy, eve 
while it is arraigned for judgment. It may be donbifb 
whether the writer purposely intended it. He probabl; 
cared only to tell the real truth ; to say for the old theor 
the best which could be said, and to produce as its defender 
the best and wisest men whom in his experience he ha 
known to believe and defend it. At any rate, he represeu: 
the three friends, not as a weaker person would have repr*» 
sented them, as foolish, obstinate bigots, but as wise, human 
and almost great men, who, at the outset, at least, aj 
animated only by the kindest feelings, and speak what the 
have to say with the most earnest conviction that it is trn€ 
Job is vehement, desperate, reckless. His language is tii^ 
wild, natural outpouring of suflEeriiig. The friends, tme t< 
the eternal nature of man, are grave, solenm, and indignant 
preaching their half truth, and mistaken only in suppi)sia| 
that it is the whole; speaking, as all such persons woul^ 
speak and still do speak, in defending what they consid^ 
sacred truth against the assaults of folly and scepticisi^ 
How beautiful is their first introduction : — 

' Now when Job's three friends heard of all this evil wliicr 
was come upon him, they came every one from his oi«' 
place ; Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, ac» 
Zophar the Naamathite : for they had made an appointmexi 
together to come to mourn with him and to comfort hin 
And when they lifted up their eyes afar oflF, and knew hiff 
not, they lifted up their voice and wept, and they rent eveiy 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards 
heaven. So they sat down with him upon the ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, i(ft 
they saw that his grief was very great.' 

What a picture is there ! What majestic tenderness ! His 
wife had scoffed at his faith, bidding him ' leave God and die,' 
His ' acquaintance had turned from him.' He * had eaUedhis 
servant, and he had given him no answer.' Even the children 
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in their onconsciouB cruelty, had gathered round aiid mocked 
liiin as he lay among the ashes. But ' his friends sprinkle dust 
towaj^ heaven, and sit silently by him, and weep for him seven 
days and seven nights upon the ground.' That is, they were 
Lrue-hearted, truly loving, devout, religious men ; and yet 
tliey, with their religion, were to become the instruments 
of" the most poignant Bufferings, the sharpest temptations, 
ivliich he had to endure. So it was, and is, and will be — 
cif snch materials is this human life of ours composed. 

And now, remembering the double action of the drama — 

tlae actual trial of Job, the result of which is uncertain ; and 

tl«e delusion of these men, which is, at the outset, certain — 

1 e^t us go rapidly through the dialogue. Satan's share in the 

t-^mptation had already been overcome. Lying sick in the 

loathsome disease which had been sent upon him, his wile, 

I zjci. ijatau's own words, hod tempted Job to say, ' Farewell 

■fco Gpd,' — think no more of God or goodness, since this was 

•iil which came of it ; and Job had told her that she spoke as 

**iie of the foolish women. He ' had received good at the 

faand of the Lord, and should lie not receive evil '?' But 

*Miw, -when real love and real affection appear, his heart melts 

■xilum; he loses his forced self- composure, and bursts into a 

X>a>aIonate regret that he had ever been bom. Li the agony 

of luB sufferings, hope of better things had died away. He 

^oen not complain of injustice ; as yet, and before his friends 

nsTc stung and wounded him, he makes no questioning of 

^t%rideuce, — but why was life given to him at all, if only for 

^lii«? Sick in mind, and sick in body, but one wish remains 

*• him, tliat death will come quickly and end all. It is a cry 

fiwn the very depths of a single and simple heart. But for 

*<ich simplicity and singleness his friends could not give biTp 

[Oalit ; possessed beforehand with their idea, they see in his 
initery only a fatal witness against him ; such calamities 
coold not have befallen a man, the justice of God would not 
lave permitted it, unless they had been deserved. Job had 
sinned and he had suffered, and this wild passion wafi but 
impenitence and rebellion. 
Being as cei-tain that they were right in this opinion 
u they were that God Himself existed, that they should 
fpnlc what they felt was only natural and necessary ; and 
their Ungnage at the outset is all which would be dictated 
by the tonderest sympathy. Eliphaz opens, the oldest and 
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most important of the three, in a soft, subdued, suggestive 
strain, contriving in every way to spare the feelings of 
the suflFerer, to the extreme to which his love will allow 
him. All is general, impersonal, indirect, — the rule of the 
world, the order of Providence. He does not accuse Job, 
but he describes his calamities, and leaves him to gather foi 
himself the occasion which had produced them ; and thei::^ 
passes oft*, as if fiirther to soften the blow, to the mysterioiv.^ 
vision in which the infirmity of mortal nature had bee^:^ 
revealed to him, the universal weakness which involved boVi 
the certainty that Job had shared in it, and the excuse for hix:^ 
if he would confess and humble himself: the blessed virtrue 
of repentance follows, and the promise that all shall be welL 
This is the note on which each of the Mends strikes suc- 
cessively, in the first of the three divisions into which the 
dialogue divides itself, but each with increasing perempto- 
riness and confidence, as Job, so far from accepting .their 
interpretation of what had befallen him, hurls it from him in 
anger and disdain. Let us observe (and the Calvinists should 
consider this), he will hear as little of the charges against 
mankind as of charges against himself. He will not listen 
to the ' corruption of humanity,' because in the consciousness 
of his own innocency, ha knows that it is not corrupt : b^ 
knows that he is himself just and good, and we know it, tU« 
Divine sentence upon him having been already passed. He wiB 
not acknowledge his sin, for he knows not of what to repent. 
If he could have reflected calmly, he might have foreseen 
what they would say. He knew all that as well as they : i* 
was the old story whiQh he had learnt, and could repeat, if 
necessary, as well as any one : and if it had been no more than 
a philosophical discussion, touching himself no more nearly 
than it touched his friends, he might have allowed for the i 
tenacity of opinion in such matters, and listened to it and 
replied to it with equanimity. But as the proverb says, ^R ! 
is ill talking between a full man and a fasting : ' and in Job 
such equanimity would have been but Stoicism, or the affec- 
tation of it, and imreal as the others' theories. Possessed 
with the certainty that he had not deserved what had 
befallen him, harassed with doubt, and worn out with pain and 
unkindness, he had assumed (and how natural that he 
should assume it!) that those who loved him should not 
have been hasty to believe evil of him; he had spoken to 
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'Oiem as he really felt, and he thought that he might have 

looked to them for something warmer and more Bympathiaing 

than Buch dreary eloquence. So when the revelation cornea 

opun him of what was passing in them, he attribntes it (and 

now he is unjust to them) to a falsehood of heart, and not 

to a, blindness of understanding. Their sermons, so kindly 

intended, roll past him as a dismal mockery. They had been 

■hocked (and how true again is this to nature!) at his paa- 

eionate cry for death. ' Do ye reprove words ? ' he says, 

* luid the speeches of one that is desperate, which are as 

wind?' It waa but poor friendship and narrow wisdom. He 

had looked to them for pity, for comfort, and love. He had 

longed for it as the parched caravans in the desert for the 

■water-streams, and • his brethren had dealt deceitfully with 

Him.' The brooks, in the cool wint^-r, roll in a full turbid 

torrent ; 'what time it waxes warm they vanish, when it is 

Iwit they are consumed out of their place ; the caravans of 

lema looked tor them, the companies of Sheha wait«d for 

them ; they were confounded because they had hoped ; they 

came hither, and there was nothing.' If for once these 

p«xir men could have trusted their hearts, if for once they 

Could have believed that there might be 'more things in 

heaven and earth ' than were dreamt of in their philosophy 

, — bat this is the one thing which they could not do, wliich 

■ tilfi. theologian proper never lias done or will do. And thus 

whatever of calmness or endurance Job alone, on his a:h- 

l>eap, might have conquered for himself, is all scattered 

sway ; and as the strong gusts of passion sweep to and fro 

*w<Mg his heart, he pours himself out in wild fitful music, so 

■^eantifnl because so true, not answering them or their 

*peeeLes, but now flinging them from him in scorn, now 

Hpft»ling to their mercy, or turning indignantly to God ; 

•Ww pmying for death ; now in perplexity doubting whether, 

•fl »ome mystic way which he cannot understand, he may not, 

pcriiapB, atterall, really have sinned, and praying to be sho'wn 

•>U fiiolt ; and then staggering further into the darkness, 

*nd breaking out into upbraidings of the Power which has 

"eeome so dreadful an enigma to him. ' Thou enquirest after 

"ly iniquity, thon searchest after my sin, and thou knowest 

tliiit I am not wicked. Wliy didst thou bring me forth out 

of the womb? Oh, that I had given up the ghost, and no 

^Ji had seen me. Cease, let me alone. It is but a little 
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while that I have to live. Let me alone, that I may taJke 
comfort a little before I go, whence I shall not return to the 
laud of darkness and the shadow of death.' In what other 
poem in the world is there pathos deep as this? With 
experience so stern as his, it was not for Job to be calm, and 
self-possessed, and delicate in his words. He speaks not 
what he knows, but what he feels ; and without fear the 
-writer allows him to throw out his passion all genuine as it 
rises, not overmuch caring how nice ears might be offended, 
but contented to be true to the real emotion of a genuine 
human heart. So the poem runs on to the end of the first 
answer to Zophar. 

But now, with admirable fitness, as the contest goes 
forward, the relative position of the speakers begins to 
change. Hitherto, Job only had been passionate ; and his 
friends temperate and collected. Now, becoming 8hocked.«__ 
at his obstinacy, and disappointed in the result of 
homilies, they stray still further from the truth in an endi 
vour to strengthen their position, and, as a natural conse- -^. 
quence, visibly grow angry. To them. Job's vehement an^ _d 
desperate speeches are damning evidence of the truth 
their suspicion. Impiety is added to his first sin, and the 
begin to see in him a rebel against God. At first they 
been contented to speak generally, and much which th( 
had urged was partially true ; now they step forward to 
direct a})plication, and formally and personally accuse 
self. Here their ground is positively false ; and with ilrlii ii ^ itf 
art it is they who are now growing violent, and wound* ^^9ed 
self-love begins to show behind their zeal for God ; whr ^^nile 
in contrast to them, as there is less and less truth in wlr^:JDiat 
they say. Job grows nun-e and more coUected. For a tiw ^me 
it had seemed doubtful how he would endure his trial. TZ^KThe 
light of his faith was burning feebly and unsteadily ; a lit^^^tJe 
more, and it seemed as if it might have utterly gone o^ >uf. 
But at last the storm was lulling ; as the charges are hroxk^BBiht 
personally home to him, the confidence in his own real inr — wo- 
cence rises against them. He had before known that he y m \ ^ as 
innocent ; now he fools the strength which lies in innocer"»ft», 
as if Ciod were beginning to reveal Himself within him ^ to 
l)repare the way for the after outward manifestation of 
Himself. 

Th(» friends, as before, repeat one another with but little 
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nfference ; the aomeaess being of course mt<iutioiial, as 
Bhowiug that they ^yere not speiiking for themselves, but as 
Kpreaentatives of a, prevailing opinion. Eliphaz. again, gives 
die not* which the others follow. Hear this Calvinist of the 
old world : ' Thy own mouth condenineth thee, and thine own 
lips testify against thee. What is man that he should be 
ciwui, and he that is bom of a woman that ho should be 
rigliteoua ? Beliold, he putteth no trust in his saints ; yea, 
tlie heavens are not clean in hia sight ; how much more 
abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity like 
*at*T ?' Strange, that after all these thousands of years 
"e shonld still persist in this degrading confession, as a 
thing which it is impious to deny and impious to attempt 
to render otherwise, when Scripture itself, in language so em- 
ptiitie, declares that it is a lie. Job i» innocent, perfect, 
righteous. God Himself bears witness to it. It is Job who 
ia found at hist to have spoken truth, and the friends to 
tan; sinned in denying it. And he holds fast by his inuo- 
WQCj, and with a generous confidence thrusts away the 
iii«givinga which had begun to cling to him. Among his 
wnnpiainings he had exclaimed, that God was remembering 
"poQ him the sins of his youth- — not deiijdng them ; know- 
nig well tliut he, like others, had gone astray before he had 
'wnttci control himself, but feeling that at least in an earthly 
**Uier it is unjust to visit the faults of childhood on the 
Owtured man ; feeling that he had long, long shaken them 
'^fffrom him, and tbey did not even impair the probity of 
nis after-life. But now these doubts, too, pass away in the 
L^BTe certainty that God is not less just than man. As the 
Hpttooucings grow louder and darker, he appeals from his 
^■Biow judges to the Supreme Tribunal — calls on God to 
^^M him and to try his cause — and then, in the strength of 
tiii ap|*eal the mist rises from before his eyes. His sickness 
U mortiil ; he has no hope in life, and death is near ; but the 
^lateuse feeling that justice must and will be done, holds to 
^Un closer and closer. God may appear on earth for him ; 
Hpif that be too bold a hope, and death finds him as he is 
^twhat is death then ? God will clear hia memory in the 
place where he lived ; his injuries will be righted over his 
glare; while for himself, like a sudden gleam. of sunlight 
Ubfltween clouds, a clear, bright hope beams up, that he too. 
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off liis bones, and the worms have done their work on the 
prison of his spirit, he too, at last, may then see Gk>d ; may 
see Him, and have his pleadings heard. 

With such a hope, or even the shadow of one, he toma 
back to the world again to look at it. Facts against whielx 
he had before closed his eyes he allows and confronts, and li^ 
sees that his own little experience is but the reflection of ^ 
law. You tell me, he seems to say, that the good are rewarde^^ 
and that the wicked are punished ; that God is just, and thaf 
this is always so. Perhaps it is, or will be, but not in the 
way which you imagine. You have known me, you ha,Te 
known what my life has been ; you see what I am, and it is 
no difficulty to you. You prefer believing that I, whom you 
call your friend, am a deceiver or a pretender, to admitting 
the possibility of the falsehood of your hypothesis. You will 
not listen to my assurance, and you are angry with me becaufle 
I will not lie against my own soul, and acknowledge sins 
which I have not committed. You appeal to the course of 
the world in proof of your faith, and challenge me to answer 
you. Well, then, I accept your challenge. The world is not 
what you say. You have told me what you have seen of it: 
I will tell you what I have seen. 

' Even while I remember I am afraid, and trembling taketh 
hold upon my flesh. Wherefore do the wicked become old, 
yea, and are mighty in power? Their seed is established 
in their sight with them, and their offspring before their 
eyes. Their houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of 
God upon them. Their bull gendereth and faileth not; 
their cow calveth, and casteth not her calf. They send 
forth their little ones like a flock, and their children dance. 
They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of 
the organ. They spend their days in wealth, and in » 
moment go down into the grave. Therefore they say nnto 
God, Depart from us, for wo desire not the knowledge of Thy 
ways. What is the Almighty that we should serve Him ? and 
what profit should we have if we pray to Him ? ' 

Will you quote the weary proverb? Will you say that 
' God layeth up His iniquity for His children ? * (Our trans- 
lators have wholly lost the sense of this passage, and 
endeavour to make Job acknowledge what he is steadSeistif 
denying.) Well, and what then? What will he care? 
' Will his own eye see his own fall ? Will he drink tiie 
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path of the Almighty ? What are the fortunes of his house 
a him if the number of his own months is fulfilled ? ' One 
jian is good and another wicked, one is happy and another 
ia miserable. In the great indifference of natm-B they share 
alike in the common lot. ' They lie down alike in the dust, 
and the worms co\-er them.' 

Ewald, and many other critics, suppose that Job was 
liurried away by his feelings to say all this ; and that in 
his calmer momenta he must have felt that it waa untrue. 
It is a point on which we must decline accepting even 
Ewsld's high authority. Even then, in those old times, it 
was beginning to be terribly true. Even then the current 
theory waa obliged to bend to large exceptions ; and what 
Job saw as exceptions we see round us everywhere. It waa 
ttoe then, it is infinitely more true now, that what ia called 
rirtne in the common sense of the word, still more that 
Bobleneas, godliness, or heroism of character in any form 
whatsoever, have nothing to do with this or that man's 
pToaperity, or even happiness. The thoroughly vicious man 
doubt wretched enough ; but the worldly, prudent, self- 
Ing man, with his five senses, which he under- 
s how to gratify with tempered indulgence, with a con- 
ence satisfied with the hack routine of what is called 
i?«pectability, — such a man feels no wretchedness ; no 
inward uneasiness disturbs him, no desires which he cannot 
gratify ; and this though he be the basest and most eon- 
Iffliptible slave of his own selfishness. Providence will not 
fflterfere to punish him. Let him obey the laws under which 
pftwperity is obtainable, and he will obtain it, let him never 
fear. He will obtain it, be he base or noble. Nature is in- 
different ; the famine and the earthquake, and the blight or 
lite accident, will not discriminate to strike him. He may 
ingore himself against casualties in these days of ours, with 
the money perhaps which a better man would have given 
away, and he will have his reward. He need not doubt it. 

And, again, it is not true, as optimists would persuade lis, 
that such prosperity brings no real pleasure. A man with 
no high aspirations, who thrives, and makes money, and en- 
reloiM himself in comforts, is as happy as siic^^h a nature can 
lie. If unbroken satisfaction be the most blessed state for a 
nan (and this certainly is the practical notion of happiness), 
■ a the happiest of men. Nor are those idle phrases any 
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tnier, that the good man's goodness is a never-ceasing sim^ 
shine ; that virtue is its own reward, &e. &c. If men tml^ 
virtuous care to be rewarded for it, their virtue is but a poa^ 
investment of their moral capital. Was Job so happy the^ 
on that ash-heap of his, the mark of the world's scorn, an^ 
the butt for the spiritual archery of the theologian, alone i^ 
his forlorn nakedness, like some old dreary stump which tie 
lightning has scathed, rotting away in the wind and the rain p 

I If happiness be indeed what we men are sent into this world 
to seek for, those hitherto thought the noblest among us were 
the pitifullest and wretchedest. Surely it was no error in 
Job. It was that real insight which once was given to all 
the world in Christianity, however we have forgotten it now. 
Job was learning to see that it was not in the possession of 
enjoyment, no, nor of happiness itself, that the difference 
lies between the good and the bad. True, it might be thai 
God sometimes, even generally, gives such happiness — give* 
it in what Aristotle calls an iwiyiyvofisvov reXof^ but it is oo 

/ part of the terms on which He admits us to His service, still 
less is it the end which we may propose to ourselves on enter- 
ing His service. Happiness He gives to whom He will, or 
leaves to the angel of nature to distribute among those wlio 

^ falfil the laws upon which it depends. But to serve God and 
to love Him is higher and better than happiness, though it 
be with wounded feet, and bleeding brows, and hearts loaded 

'. with sorrow. 

Into this high faith Job is rising, treading his temptations 
under his feet, and finding in them a ladder on which his 
spirit rises. Thus he is passing further and even fiirther 
from his friends, soaring where their imaginations cannot 
follow him. To them he is a blasphemer whom they ga*^ 
at with awe and terror. They had charged him with sinning 
on the strength of their hypothesis, and he has answered 
with a deliberate denial of it. Losing now all mastery over 
themselves, they pour out a torrent of mere extravagant 
invective and baseless falsehood, which in the calmer outset 
they would have blushed to think of. They Jcnaw no evil of 
Job, but they do not hesitate to convert conjecture into 
certamty, and specify in detail the particular crimes which 
he must have committed. He ought to have committed them, 
and so he had ; the old argument then as now. — * Is not thj 
wickedness great ? ' says Eliphaz. * Thou hast taken a pledge 
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thy brother for nought, and stripped the naked of their 
; thon hast not ^ven water to the weary, and thou 
withholden bread from the hungry ; ' and ao on through 
ies of mere distracted lies. But the time was past when 
like these could make Job angrj'. Bildad follows them 
iwith an attempt to frighten him by a picture of the power 
,t God whom he was blaspheming; but Job cuts short 
harangue, and ends it for him in a spirit of lofLiness 
!h Bildad could not have approached ; and then proudly 
lahnly rebukes them all. no longer in scorn and irony, 
in high, tranquil Belf-posaesBion. ' God forbid that I 
justify you,' he says ; ' till I die I will not remove my 
■ilgr from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will 
'\eA, it go. My heart shall not reproach me so long as I 

far all has been clear, each party, with increasing confi- 

I, having insisted on their own position, and denounced 

odTersaries. A difliculty now arises which, at first 

bt, appears insurmountable. As the chapters are at present 

bted, the entire of the twenty-seventh is assigned to Job, 

the paragraph from the eleventh to the twenty-third 

« is in direct eontradieliou to all which he haa maintained 

re — is, in fact, a concession of having been wrong from 

beginning, Ewald, who, as we said above, himself 

hses to allow the truth of Job's last and highest position, 

pposea that he is here receding from it, and confessing 

t ui over-precipitate passion had betrayed him into deny- 

For many reasons, principally because we are satisfied 

Job said then no more than ihe real fact, we cannot think 

^ right ; and the concessions are too large and too iocon- 

^t to be reconciled even with his own general theory of 

poem. Another solution of the difficulty is very simple, 

tODgh it is to be admitted that it rather cuts the knot 

ft anties it. Eliphaz and Bildad have each spoken a third 

I; the symmetry of the general form requires that now 

bar should speak ; and the suggestion, we believe, was 

imade by Dr. Kennicott, that he did speak, and that the 

es in question belong to him. Any one who is accns- 

Bd to MSS. will understand easily how such a mistake, if 

le one, might have arisen. Even in Shakespeare, the 

Khes in the early editions are in many instances wrongly 

ded, and assigned to the wrong persons. It might have 
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arisen from inadvertence; it might have arisen from the 
foolishness of some Jewish transcriber, who resolved, at all 
costs, to drag the book into harmony with Judaism, and make 
Job unsay his heresy. This view has the merit of fully clear^ 
ing up the obscurity. Another, however, has been 8ugge8te<J, 
by Eichom, who originally followed Kennicott, but discc^^ 
vered, as he supposed, a less violent hypothesis, which wi^ 
equally satisfactory. E ichor n imagines the verses to be ^ 
summary by Job of his adversaries' opinions, as if he said-^ 
* Listen now ; you know what the facts are as well as I, and 
yet you maintain this ; ' and then passed on with his indirect 
reply to it. It is possible that Eichom may be right— at 
any rate, either he is right, or else Dr. Kennicott is. Cer- 
tainly, Ewald is not. Taken as an account of Job's own 
conviction, the passage contradicts the burden of the whole 
poem. Passing it by, therefore, and going to what imme- 
diately follows, we arrive at what, in a human sense, is the 
final climax — Job's victory and triumph. He had appealed to 
God, and God had not appeared ; he had doubted and fought 
against his doubts, and at last had crushed them down. He, 
too, had been taught to look for God in outward judgments ; 
and when his own experience had shown him his mistake, he 
knew not where to turn. He had been leaning on a bruised 
reed, and it had run into his hand and pierced him. But 
as soon as in the speeches of his friend he saw it all laid 
down in its weakness and its false conclusions — when he saw 
the defenders of it wandering further and ftirther from what 
he knew to be true, growing every moment, as if from a con- 
sciousness of the unsoundness of their standing ground, more 
violent, obstinate, and unreasonable, the scales fell more and 
more from his eyes — he had seen the fact that the wicked 
might prosper, and in learning to depend upon his innocency 
he had felt that the good man's support was there, if it was 
anywhere ; and at last, with all his heart, was reconciled to 
the truth. The mystery of the outer world becomes deeper 
to him, but he does not any more try to understand it. The 
wisdom which can compass that mystery, he knows, is not in 
man, though man search for it deeper and harder than the 
miner searches for the hidden treasures of the earth; the 
wisdom which alone is attainable is resignation to Grod. 

' Where,' he cries, ' shall wisdom be found, and where 
is the place of imderstanding ? Man knoweth not the price 




thereof, neither is it found in the land of the living. The 
depth said it is not with me ; and the sea said it ia not in me. 
It is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from the 
fowls of the air.* God understandeth the way thereof, and 
He knoweth the place thereof [He, not man, nnderstande the 
mysteries of the world which He has made] . And unto man 
He flaid, Behold ! the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil, that ia understanding.' 

Here, therefore, it might seem as if all was over. There 
is no clearer or purer faith possible for man ; and Job had 
uchieved it. His evil had turned to good ; and sorrow had 
severed for him the last links which bound him to lower 
tilings. He had felt that he could do without happiness, 
tliat it was no longer essential, and that he could live on. and 
Btill love God, and cling to Him. But he is not described as 
of preternatural, or at all Titanic nature, but as very man, 
''uU of all human tenderness aud susceptibility. Hie old life 
^*Ba still beautiful to him. He does not hate it because he 
*^^n renounce it : and now that the struggle is over, the 
"*ttle fought and won, and his heart has flowed owr in 
^•uat magnificent song of victory, the note once more 
changes ; he turns back to earth to linger over those old 
'•'^parted days, with which the present is ho hard a contrast ; 
'**id hifl parable dies away in a strain of plaintive, but resigned 
^**laachoIy. Once more he throws himself on God, no longer 
^ paasionate expostulation, but in pleading humility.+ And 

* An •lliuiua, perhnps. to the old bin! auguries. The birdn. aa the inhabitonU 
"» Uln «ir, »ero suppoipd to !« Uib moBsengera bBtwoen henvan and earth. 

t Tlie ipmch of Elibu, wbioh lips bptwccu JoIi'b la*t words and God's appcnr- 
""•^ ■• now dDcisirplj pronounced by Hebrew Bcholnr* not to be geauino. The - 
*"* aapwficial remder will have been pcTpleii^ bj tho introduction of a spraker 
■J^*IM« do allnsion is made, eilier in thp prologue or the epilogue ; by a long 
^^■•natioQ. whicli add* nothing to the progrosB of the nrgument, proceeding 
***'«tit]j oQ th* falae hypalbeais of the three Irienda. sod betraying not the foiotest 
""Oecftiail of the nil cause of Job's suflbringe. And the auspicious which such an 
■*«fcaly wouLi naturally suggest, are now made cortHinti™ bj h f^iller knowledge 
^ luDgoagf, and the detection of b difibrent hand. Tbf interpolator has uneou- 
"""^ ' "f»s«d the feeLng which allowed him to take so great n liberty. He, 
le old Jew theory, was unable to ncccpt in its fiilneas so great 
: and, miasing the spirit of the poem, he beliei'ed that God'a 
rindicated in the old way. 'Eia wrath was kindled' against 
hey could not answer Job; and against Job, because he woald 
d conceiiing himaclf ' full of matter,' and ' ready to burst like 
1 not contain hiinself, and delivered into the text a sermon 
1, WB auppose, as fociued the enrrent doctrine of the lime in 
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then comes (perhaps, as Ewald says, it could not have come 
before) the answer out of the whirlwind. Job had called on 
God, and prayed that he might appear, that he might plead 
his cause with him ; and now he comes, and what will Job 
do P He comes not as the healing spirit in the heart of man ; 
but, as Job had at first demanded, the outward Gh)d, tlie 
Almighty Creator of the universe, and clad in the terrors and 
the glory of it. Job, in his first precipitancy, had desired 
to reason with him on his government. The poet, in gleam- 
ing lines, describes for an answer the universe as it then 
was known, the majesty and awfiilness of it ; and then ads 
whether it is this which he requires to have explained to him, 
or which he believes himself capable of conducting. The 
revelation acts on Job as the sign of the Macrocosmos on the 
modern Faust ; but when he sinks, crushed, it is not as the 
rebellious upstart, struck down in his pride — for he had him- 
self, partially at least, subdued his own presumption — but as 
a humble penitent, struggling to overcome his weakness. He 
abhors himself for his murmurs, and * repents in dust and 
ashes.' It will have occurred to every one that the secret 
which has been revealed to the reader is not, after all, re- 
vealed to Job or to his firiends, and for this plain reason: 
the burden of the drama is, not that we do, but that we do 
not, and cannot, know the mystery of the government of the 
world — that it is not for man to seek it, or for God to reveal 
it. We, the readers, are, in this one instance, admitted 
behind the scenes — for once, in this single case — because it 
was necessary to meet the received theory by a positive bA 
which contradicted it. But the explanation of one case need 
not be the explanation of another ; our business is to do what 
we know to be right, and ask no questions. The veil which 
in the -SJgyptian legend lay before the face of Isis is not to 
be raised ; and we are not to seek to penetrate secrets which 
are not ours. 

While, however, God does not condescend to justify his 
ways to man, he gives judgment on the past controversj. 
The self-constituted pleaders for him, the acceptors of his 
person, were all wrong ; and Job — the passionate, vehement, 
scomfiil, misbelieving Job — he had spoken the truth ; he at 
least had spoken facts, and they had been defending a tran- 
sient theory as an everlasting truth. 

^And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these 




> Job, the Lord aaid to Eliphaz the Temanite, My 

1 18 kindled againat thee and against thy two friends ; 

r ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as 

I my servant Job hath. Therefore take unto you now seven 

rimUocks and seven rams, and go to ray servant Job ; and 

ftoffer for yourselves a burnt-offering. And my servant Job 

"J pray for you, and him will I accept. Lest I deal with 

you after yoiu' folly, for that ye have not spoken of me the 

thing which is right, like ray servant Job.' 

One act of justice remains. Knowing as we do the cause 
of Job's misfortunes, and that as soon as his trial was over it 
Tras no longer operative, oiu- sense of fitness could not be 
aatifified unless he were indemnified outwardly for his out- 
vrard sufferings. Satan is defeated, and Job's integrity 
proved ; and there is no reason why the general law should 
be interfered with, which, however large the exceptions, 
tends to connect goodness and prosperity ; or why obvious 
calamitieB, obviously undeserved, should remain any more 
nnremoved. PerhapB, too, a deeper lesaon still lies bolow his 
rertoration^ — ^something perhaps of this kind. Prosperity, 
enjoyment, happiness, comfort, peace, whatever be the name 
lt>y which we designate that state in which life is to our own 
Selves pleasant and delightful, as long as they are sought or 
priited as things essential, so far have a tendency to disen- 
noble our nature, and are a sign that we are stall in servi- 
tude to selfishness. Only when they lie outside us, as 
Ornaments merely to be worn or laid aside as God pleases— 
Only then may aufh things be possessed with impunity. Job's 
heart in early times had clnng to tbem more than he knew, 
but DOW he was purged clean, and they were restored because 
te bad ceased to need them. 
I Such in outline is this wonderful poem. With the material 

I of which it is woven we have not here been concerned, 
I although it is so rich and pregnant that we might with little 
L difficulty construct out of it a complete picture of the world 
^■*fl then it was : ibs life, knowledge, arta, habits, superstitions, 
^Bltopea, and fears. The subject is the problem of all mankind, 
^Hviid the composition embraces no less wide a range. But 
^^nliat we axe here most interested upon is the epoch which it 
^H^kuks in the progress of mankind, as the first recorded 
^Hllmggle of a new experience with an established orthodox 
^Hklicf. True, for hundreds of years, perhaps for a thousand, 
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the Buperstition against wliich it was directed continued. 
When Christ came it was still in its vitality. Nay, as we 
saw, it is alive, or in a sort of mock life, among us at this 
very day. But even those who retained their imperfect belief 
had received into their canon a book which treated it with 
contumely and sconi, so irresistible was the majesty of truth. 

In days like these, when we hear so much of progress, it 
is worth while to ask ourselves what advances we have made 
further in the sanm direction? and once more, at the risk of 
some repetition, let us look at the position in which this 
book leaves us. It had been assumed that man, if he lived a 
just and upright life, had a right to expect to be happy. 
Happiness, ^ his being's end and aim,' was his legitimate and 
covenanted reward. If God therefore was just, such a man 
would be happy ; and inasmuch as God was just, the man 
who was not happy had not deserved to be. There is no 
flaw in this argument ; and if it is unsound, the fallacy can 
only lie in the Supposed right to happiness. It is idle to tallsL. 
of inward consolations. Job felt them, but they were no 
everything. They did not relieve the anguish of his wounds ^ 
they did not make the loss of his children, or his friends' ui^ ^ 
kindness, any the less painful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book ; but in life it 
need not have been so. He might have died upon his aali- 
heap, as thousands of good men have died, and will liie 
again, in misery. Happiness, therefore, is Twt what we are 
to look for. Our place is to be true to the best which we 
know, to seek that and do that ; and if by * virtue its o\ni 
reward ' be meant that the good man cares only to continue 
good, desiring nothing more, then it is a true and noble 
saying. But if virtue be valued because it is politic, because 
in pursuit of it will be found most enjoyment and fewest 
sufferings, then it is not noble any more, and it is turning 
the truth of God into a lie. Let us do right, and whether 
happiness come or unhappiness it is no very mighty matter. 
If it come, life will be sweet ; if it do not come, life will be 
bitter — bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. On such \ 
theory alone is the government of this world intelligib' 
just. The well-being of our souls depends only on what ' 
are ; and nobleness of character is nothing else but stef 
love of good and steady scorn of evil. The government 
the world is a problem while the desire of selfish enioyr 
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survives ; and when justice is not done according to such 
standard (which will not be till the day after doomsday, and 
not then), self-loving men will still ask, why? and find no 
answer. Only to those who have the heart to say, * We can 
do without that ; it is not what we ask or desire,' is there no 
secret. Man will have what he deserves, and will find what 
is really best for him, exactly as he honestly seeks for it. 
Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall or cease to be obtain- 
able, wealth decay, firiends fail or prove unkind, and fame 
turn to infamy ; but the power to serve God never fails, and 
the love of Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or other of our Kves, have known 

something of love — of that only pure love in which no self is 

left remaining. We have loved as children, we have loved 

as lovers ; some of us have learnt to love a cause, a faith, a 

coxmtry; and what love would that be which existed only 

with a prudent view to after-interests. Surely there is a love 

which exults in the power of self-abandonment, and can glory 

in the privilege of suffering for what is good. Que mon nom 

9oi.i fiitri, paurvu que la France soit lihre^ said Danton ; and 

those wild patriots who had trampled into scorn the faith in 

aix immortal life in which they would be rewarded for what 

they were suffering, went to their graves as beds, for the 

^ii-eam of a people's liberty. Justice is done ; the balance is 

^ot deranged. It only seems deranged, as long as we have 

^ot learnt to serve without looking to be paid for it. 

Such is the theory of Kfe which is to be found in the Book 
^f Job ; a faith which has flashed up in all times and all 
*^Jids, wherever high-minded men were to be found, and 
'Which passed in Christianity into the acknowledged creed of 
half the world. The cross was the new sjrmbol, the Divine 
'Sufferer the great example; and mankind answered to the 
Call, because the appeal was not to what was poor and selfish 
in them, but to whatever of best and bravest was in their 
nature. The law of reward and punishment was superseded 
by the law of love. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love 
man ; and that wa« not love — man knew it once — which was 
bought by the prospect of reward. Times are changed with 
us now. Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love man, in 
the hands of a Paley, are found to mean no more than, Thou 
shalt love thyself after an enlightened manner. And the 
flame base tone has saturated not only our common feelings. 
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but our Christian theologies and our Antichristian philoso- 
phies. A prudent regard to our future interests ; an absti- 
nence from present unlawfrd pleasures, because they will 
entail the loss of greater pleasure by-and-by, or perhaps be 
paid for with pain, — this is called virtue now ; and the belief 
that such beings as men can be influenced by any more 
elevated feelings, is smiled at as the dream of enthusiasts 
whose hearts have outrun their understandings. Indeed, 
he were but a poor lover whose devotion to his mistress 
lay resting on the feeling that a marriage with her would 
conduce to his own comforts. That were a poor patriot 
who served his country for the hire which his country would 
give to him. And we should think but poorly of a son who 
thus addressed his earthly father : * Father, on whom my 
fortunes depend, teach me to do what pleases thee, that I, 
pleasing thee in all things, may obtain those good things 
which thou hast promised to give to thy obedient children.' 
If any of us who have lived in so meagre a faith venture, by- 
and-by, to put in our claims, Satan will be likely to say of 
us (with better reason than he did of Job), * Did they serve 
God for nought, then ? Take their reward from them, am 
they will curse Him to His face.' K Christianity had neve^ 
borne itself more lofkily than this, do we suppose that thoi 
fierce Norsemen who had learnt, in the fiery war-songs 
the Edda, of what stuff the hearts of heroes are com 
would have fashioned their sword-hilts into crosses, ar^^j 
themselves into a crusading chivalry ? Let us not dishono'^zjr 
our great fathers with the dream of it. The Christiarni^ 
like the Stoics and the Epicureans, would have lived their 
little day among the ignoble sects of an effete civiUsatioiiy 
and would have passed off and been heard of no more. It 
was in another spirit that those first preachers of right- 
eousness went out upon their warfare with evil. Thej 
preached, not enlightened prudence, but purity, justice, 
goodness ; holding out no promises in this world except of 
suffering as their great Master had suffered, and rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer for His sake. And 
that crown of glory which they did believe to await them in 
a life beyond the grave, was no enjoyment of what they had 
surrendered in life, was not enjoyment at all in any sense 
which human thought or language can attach to the words ; 
as little like it as the crown of love is like it, which the true 
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* lorer looks for when at last he obtainB hia mistress. It was 
to be with Christ— to lose themselyes in Him. 

How these high feelings ebbed away, and Cliristianity 
became what we know it, we are partially beginning to see. 
The living spirit organised for itself a body of perishable 
flesh ; not only the real gains of real experience, but mere 
conjectural hypotheses, current at the day for the solution of 
onexplained phenomena, became formulse and articles of 
faith. Again, as before, the living and the dead were bound 
I together, and the seeds of decay were already planted on the 
^ Wth of a constructed polity. 

B Bnt there was anothiT canse allied to this, and yet different 
W from it, which, though a Jaw of human nature itself, seems 
i nowadays altogether forgotten. In the rapid and steady ad- 
wnee of our knowledge of material things, we are apt to 
telieve that all our knowledge follows the same law ; that it 
is merely generalised experience ; that experience accu- 
mulates daily, and, therefore, that ' progress of the species,' 
"» all 8mse«, is an obvious and necessary fact. There is 
*oinething which is true in this view, mixed with a great 
<ieal which is false. Material knowledge, tbe physical and 
mechanical sciences, make their way from step to step, from 
♦experiment to experiment, and each advance is secured and 
""ade good, and cannot again be lost. One generation takes 
"p the general sum of experience where the last laid It down, 
Mda to it what it has the opportimity of adding, aud leaves 
rt with interest to the next. The snccessive positions, a^ 
*iey are gained, require nothing for the apprehension of 
*h«n but an understanding ordinarily cultivated. Pre- 
judices have to be encountered, but prejudices of opinion 
'Werely,not prejudices of conscience orprejodices of self-love, 
iDte those which beset our progress in the science of morality. 
But in morals we enter upon conditions wholly different— 
Conditions in which age differs from age, man differs from 
man, and even from himself, at different moments. We all 
Wve experienced times when, as we say, we should not 
know ourselves ; some, when we fall below our average level ; 
some, when we are lifted above, and put on, as it were, a 
higher nature. At such intervals as these last (unfortunately, 
with most of us, of rare occurrence), many things become 
: to us which before were hard sayings ; propositions 
J alive which, usually, are but dry words; our heartlM 
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seem purer, our motives loftier ; our purposes, what we 
proud to acknowledge to ourselves. 

And, as man is unequal to himself, so is man to 
neighbour, and period to period. The entire method ^ 
action, the theories of human life which in one era 
universally, to the next are unpractical and insane, as thc::;:;:;--^!^^ 
of this next would have seemed mere baseness to the fir*-^ 
if the first could have anticipated them. One epoch, ^^ 
may suppose, holds some * greatest nobleness principle,' -tUte 
other some ' greatest happiness principle ; ' and then tkjei- 
very systems of axioms will contradict one another; ti^ir 
general conceptions and their detailed interpretations, their 
rules, judgments, opinions, practices will be in perpetual and 
endless collision. Our minds take shape from our hearts, 
and the facts of moral experience do not teach their owi^ 
meaning, but submit to many readings according to ih^ 
power of the eye which we bring with us. 

The want of a clear perception of so important a feature 
about us leads to many singular contradictions. A beUeve^ 
in popular Protestantism, who is also a believer in progress, 
ought, if he were consistent, to regard mankind as growing 
every day towards a more and more advantageous position 
with respect to the trials of life ; and yet if he were asked 
whether it was easier for him to ' save his soul ' in the niixe- 
t^enth century than it would have been in the first or second, 
or whether the said soul was necessarily better worth saving, 
he would be perplexed for an answer. There is hardly one 
of us who, in childhood, has not felt like the Jews to whom 
Christ spoke, that if he had ' lived in the days of the Fathers/ 
if he had had their advantages, he would have found duty a 
much easier matter ; and some of us in mature life have felt 
that in old Athens, or old republican Rome, in the first ag«s 
of Christianity, in the Crusades or at the Reformation, there 
was a contagious atmosphere of heroism, in which we should 
have been less troubled with the little feelings which din; 
about us now. At any rate, it is at these rare epochs only 
that real additions are made to our moral knowledge. At 
such times, new truths are, indeed, sent down among us, and, 
for periods longer or shorter, may be seen to exercise an 
elevating influence on mankind. Perhaps what is gained on 
these occasions is never entirely lost. The historical monu- 
ments of their effects are at least indestructible ; and when 
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spirit which gave them birth reappears, their dormant 
y awaJcena again. 
Bat it Beema from our present experience of what, in eome 
at least of its modem forms, Christianity has been capable of 
becoming, that there is no doctrine in itself so pure, but what 
tlie meaner nature which ia in U3 can disarm and distort it, 
and adapt it to its own littleness. The once living spirit 
dries np into formulEe, and forniulie, whether of maas-sacrifice 
or vicarions righteousness, or "^ reward and punishment,' are 
eontriTed ever bo as to escape making over-high demands 
npou the conscience. Some aim at dispensing with obe- 
dience altogether, and those which insist on obedience rest 
tlie obligations of it on the poorest of motives. So things go 
on till there is no life left at all ; till, from all higher as- 
pirations, we are lowered dowu to the love of self after an 
tJJilJglitened mamier ; and then nothing remains but to fight 
'bo battle over agaui. The once beneficial truth has become, 
*8 in Job's case, a cruel and miflchievous deception, and the 
"idle question of life and its obligations must again be 
*Hftned. 

h is now some three centuriea since the last of such re- 
•^fcuings. If we ask oiu-selves how much during this time 
•wa been actually added to the sum of our knowledge in 
Uese matters ; what, in all the thousands upon thousands of 
"eriDons, and theologies, and philosophies with which Europe 
lu8 been deluged, has been gained for mankind beyond 
.t we have found in this Book of Job, how far all this has 
inced U8 in the ' progress of humanity,' it were hard, or 
lier it is easy, to answer. How far we have fallen below. 
It Paley and the rest bear witness. But what moral ques- 
1 can be asked which admits now of a grander solution 
I was offered two, perhaps three, thousand years ago ? 
e world has not been standing still ; experience of man and 
b has increased ; questions have multiplied on questions, 
' i the answers of the established teachers to them have 
I growing every day more and more incredible. What 
lier answers have there been ? Of all the countless books 
lich have appeared, there has been only one of enduring 
portance, in which an attempt is made to carr)- on the 
Bolntion of the great problem. Job is given over into Satan's 
hand to bo tempted ; and though he shakes, he does not fall. 
Taking the temptation of Job for his model, Goethe has 
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similarly exposed his Fanst to trial, and with him the tempter 
succeeds. His hero falls from sin to sin, from crime to 
crime; he becomes a seducer, a murderer, a betrayer, fol- 
lowing recklessly his evil angel wherever he chooses to lead 
him ; and yet, with all this, he never wholly forfeits our sym- 
pathy. In spite of his weakness, his heart is still true to his 
higher nature ; sick and restless, even in the delirium of 
enjoyment he always longs for something better, and he never 
can be brought to say of evil that it is good. And therefore, 
after all, the devil is baulked of his prey ; in virtue of this one 
fact, that the evil in which he steeped himself remained to 
the last hateful to him, Faust is saved by the angels. . . It 
will be eagerly answered for the established belief, that such 
cases are its especial province. All men are sinners, and it 
possesses the blessed remedy for sin. But, among the count- 
less numbers of those characters so strangely mixed among 
us, in which the dark and the bright fibres cross like a mesh- 
work ; characters at one moment capable of acts of heroic 
greatness, at another hurried by temptation into actions 
which even common men may deplore, how many are there 
who have never availed themselves of the conditions of re- 
conciliation as orthodoxy proffers them, and of such men 
what is to be said ? It was said once of a sinner that to ber 
*much was forgiven, for she loved much.* But this m i 
language which theology has as little appropriated as the 
Jews could appropriate the language of Job. It cannot 
recognise the power of the human heart. It has no balance 
in which to weigh the good against the evil ; and when a 
great Bums or a Mirabeau comes before it, it can but trem- 
blingly count up the offences committed, and then, looking 
to the end, and finding its own terms not to have been com- 
plied with, it faintly mutters its anathema. Sin only it can 
apprehend and judge ; and for the poor acts of struggling 
heroism, * Forasmuch as they were not done,* &c., Ac, it 
doubts not but they have the nature of sin.* 

Something of the difficulty has been met by Goethe, bnt 
it cannot be said that he has resolved it ; or at least that 
he has famished others with a solution which may guide 
their judgment. In the writer of the Book of Job ttiere is 
an awful moral earnestness before which we bend as in the 

* See the Thirteenth Article. 
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presence of a superior being. The orthodoxy against which 
he contended is not set aside or denied ; he sees what truth 
is in it ; only he sees more than it, and over it, and through 
it But in Goethe, who needed it more, inasmuch as hia 
problem was more delicate and difficult, the moral eamest- 
nesB is not awful, is not even high. We cannot feel that in 
dealing with sin he entertains any great horror of it ; he 
looks on it as a mistake, as undesirable, but scarcely as more. 
Goethe's great powers are of another kind ; and this particular 
queation, though in appearance the primary subject of the 
poem, is really only secondary. In substance, Fauat is more 
liie Ecclesiast«8 than it is like Job, and describes rather the 
nstlessness of a largely-gift«d nature which, missing the 
gnidftnce of the heart, plays experiments with life, trying 
hoffledge, pleasnre, dissipation, one after another, and 
httang them all ; and then bating life itself as a weary, stale, 
nnprofitable mockery. The temper exhibited here will 
)bably be perennial in the world. But the remedy for it 
' scarcely be more clear under other circumstances than 
is at present, and lies in the disposition of the emotions, 
not in any propositions which can be addressed to the 
itanding. 

For that other question— how rightly to estimate a human 
linag ; what constitutes a real vitiation of character, and how 
to distingTiish, without either denying the good or making 
light of the evil ; how to be just to the popular theories, and 
yrt Dot to blind oiu^elves to their shallowness and injustice 
— tliat is a problem for us, for the solution of which we are 
>' present left to our ordinary instinct, without any recog- 
Btsed guidance whatsoever. 

Nor is this the only problem which is in the same situa- 
tion. There can scarcely be a more startling contrast 
Wwecn fact and theory than the conditiona under which, 
[Tactically, positions of power and influence are distributed 
among us — between the theory of hnman worth which the 
necessities of life oblige us to act upon, and the theory which 
*e believe that we believe. As we look around among our 
leading men, our statesmen, our legislators, the judges on 
oar bench, the commanders of our armies, the men to 
horn this English nation commits the conduct of its best 
;rest«, profane and sacred, what do we see to be the prin- 
which guide our selection ? How entirely do they lie 
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beside and beyond the negative tests ! and how little respec 
do we pay to the breach of this or that commandnient i 
comparison with ability ! So wholly impossible is it to appl 
the received opinions on such matters to practice — to trea 
men known to be guilty of what theology calls deadly sinf 
as really guilty of them, that it would almost seem we ha* 
fallen into a moral anarchy ; that ability alone is what w 
regard, without any reference at all, except in glaring an* 
outrageous cases, to moral disqualifications. It is invidion 
to mention names of living men ; it is worse than invidious t 
drag out of their graves men who have gone down into thei 
with honour, to make a point for an argument. But w 
know, aU of us, that among the best servants of our countr 
there have been, and there are, many whose lives will na 
stand scrutiny by the negative tests, and who do not appear 
very greatly to repent, or to have repented, of their sins ac- 
cording to recognised methods. 

Once more : among our daily or weekly confessions, which 
we are supposed to repeat as if we were all of us at all times 
in precisely the same moral condition, we are made to sajr 
that we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done, and to have left undone those things which we onght 
to have done. An earthly father to whom his children 
were day after day to make this acknowledgment would be 
apt to enquire whether they were trying to do better — ^whe- 
ther, at any rate, they were endeavouring to learn ; and if he 
were told that although they had made some faint attempts 
to understand the negative part of their duty, yet that of 
the positive part, of those things which they ought to do, 
they had no notions at all, and had no idea that they were 
under obligation to form any, he would come to rather 
strange conclusions about them. But, really and trolj, 
what practical notions of duty have we beyond that of 
abstaining from committing sins? Not to commit 8iii,iw 
suppose, covers but a small part of what is expected of iw. 
Through the entire tissue of our employments there ruitf 
a good and a bad. Bishop Butler teUs us, for instance, thai 
even of our time there is a portion which is ours, and t 
portion which is our neighbour's ; and if we spend more o 
it on personal interests than our own share, we are stealinf 
This sounds strange doctrine; we prefer making vagu 
acknowledgments, and shrink from pursuing them into di 
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tail. We say vaguely, that in all we flo we shoulrl con- 
secrate ooreelves to God, and our own lips condemn U8 ; for 
whicli among U8 carea to learn the way to do it ? The devoir 
oC a knight was understood in the courts of chivalry ; tho 
lives of heroic men. Pagan and Christian, were once held np 
before the world as patterns of detailed imitation ; and now, 
when snch ideals are wanted more than ever. Protestantism 
itands with a drawn sword on the threshold of the enquiry, 
and tells us that it is impious. The law, we are told, has 
been fulfilled for us in condescension to our inherent worth- 
iBBanesH, and our business is to appropriate another's right- 
•ousnesa, and not, like Titans, to be scaling heaven byprofane 
•fforto of our own. Protestants, we know very well, will cry 
Wt in tones loud enough at snch a representation of their doc- 
trines. But we know also that unless men may feel a cheerfiil 
COnTiction that they can do right if they try, — that they can 
patify themselves, can live noble and worthy lives, — unless 
thii is set before them as the thing which they are to do, and 
succeed in doing, they will not wast« their energies on 
«hat they know beforehand will end in failure ; and if they 
Baj not live for God, they will live for themselves. 

And all this while the whole complex frame of society is a 
Hedhwork of duty woven of living fibre, and the condition of 
remaining sound is, that every thread of it, of its own 
•free energy, shall do what it ought. The penalties of duties 
keglect«d are to the fiill as terrible as those of sins com- 
; more terrible, perhaps, because more palpable and 
A lord of the land, or an employer of labour, supposes 
itkat he has no duty except to keep what he calls the com- 
lents in his own person, to go to church, and to do 
fhat he will with his own, — and Irish famines follow, and 
h»de strikes, and chartisms, and Paris revolutions. We 
Iwk for a remedy in impossible legislative enactments, and 
there is bat one remedy which will avail — that the thing 
wliich we call public opinion learn something of the meaning 
mT human obligation, and demand some approximation to it. 
As things are, we have no idea of what a human being ought 
to be. After the first rudimental conditions we paas at once 
into meaningless generalities ; and with no knowledge to 
guide our judgment, we allow it to be guided by meaner 
iciples ; we respect money, we respect rank, we respect 
;ty — character is as if it had no existeuce. 
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In the midst of this loud talk of progress, therefc 
which so many of us at present are agreed to believe, 
is, indeed, the common meeting point of all the tho 
sects into which we are split, it is with saddened fe 
that we see so little of it in so large a matter. Pr< 
there is in knowledge ; and science has enabled the ni 
of human beings capable of existing upon this earth 
indefinitely multiplied. But this is but a small triuit 
the ratio of the good and bad, the wise and the foolisl 
full and the hungry, remains unaffected. And we 
ourselves with words when we conclude out of our ma 
splendour an advance of the race. 

In two things there is progress— progress in knowled 
the outward world, and progress in material wealth, 
last, for the present, creates, perhaps, more evils th 
relieves; but suppose this difficulty solved — suppose 
wealth distributed, and every peasant living like a p 
what then ? If this is all, one noble soul outweighs the i 
of it. Let us follow knowledge to the outer circle o 
universe — ^the eye will not be satisfied with seeing, noi 
ear with hearing. Let us build our streets of gold, 
they will hide as many aching hearts as hovels of si 
The well-being of mankind is not advanced a single 
EJiowledge is power, and wealth is power ; and^iamesse 
in Plato's fable, to the chariot of the soul, and guide< 
wisdom, they may bear it through the circle of the st 
but left to their own guidance, or reined by a fool's h 
the wild horses may bring the poor fool to Phaeton's < 
and set a world on fire. 
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Sinidtcll de Spinota Tractate de Deo et Bomine ejusque Fdieilaie 
Lkramenta, atipte Annolationes ad Tractatvm Theologico-PoUUcam, 
didit et illustravit Gdwarucs Boeesier. Hala; ad Salam. J. F. 
Lippert. 1852. 

TaiB little Tolume ia one evidence among many of the in- 
terest which continues to be felt by the German students in 
Bpinoia, The actual merit of the book itself is little or 
nothing; but it shows the industry with which they are 
gttaning among the libraries of Holland for any traces of 
him which they can recover ; and the smallest fragments of 
tia writings are acquiring that factitious importance which 
itlaclies to the most insignificant relics of acknowledged 
gimtness. Such industry cannot be otherwise than laudable, 
Ittit we do not think it at present altogether wisely directed. 
Sothing is likely to be brought to light which will further 
ilhattate Spinoza's philosophy. He himself spent the better 
put of his life in clearing his language of ambiguities ; and 
tuch earlier sketches of his system as are supposed still to 
be eitant in MS,, and a specimen of which M. Boehmer 
btlieres himself to have discovered, contribute only obscurity 
to what is in no need of additional difficulty. Of Spinoza's 
pavate history, on the contrary, rich as it must hare been, 
tod ainmdant traces of it as must be extant somewhere in 
\at own and bis Kends* correspondence, we know only enough 
to feel how vast a chasm remains to be filled. It is not often 
liat any man in this world lives a life so well worth writing 
aa Spinoza lived ; not for striking incidents or large events 
connected with it, but because {and no sympathy with his 
peculiar opinions disposes us to exaggerate hia merit) he was 
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one of the very best men whom these modem times have seen 
Excommunicated, disinherited, and thrown upon the worU 
when a mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted the in- 
ducements which on all sides were urged upon him to conw 
forward in the world. He refused pensions, legacies, monei 
in many forms ; he maintained himself with grinding glasse 
for optical instruments, an art which he had been taught ii 
early life, and in which he excelled the best workmen ii 
Holland ; and when he died, which was at the early age o 
forty-four, the afiFection with which he was regarded showec 
itself singularly in the endorsement of a tradesman's bil 
which was sent in to his executors, in which he was describee 
as M. Spinoza of * blessed memory.' 

The account which remains of him we owe, not to an ad- 
miring disciple, but to a clergyman to whom his theorie 
were detestable ; and his biographer allows that the mos 
malignant scrutiny had failed to detect a blemish in his cha- 
racter — that, except so far as his opinions were blameable, 
he had lived to outward appearance free from fault. We 
desire, in what we are going to say of him, to avoid oflfen- 
sive collision with popular prejudices; still less shall we 
place ourselves in antagonism with the earnest convictions 
of serious persons : our business is to relate what Spinoza 
was, and leave others to form their own conclusions. But 
one lesson there does seem to lie in such a life of such a 
man, — a lesson which he taught equally by example and in 
word, — that wherever there is genuine and thorough love for 
good and goodness, no speculative superstructure of opinion 
can be so extravagant as to forfeit those graces which are 
promised, not to clearness of intellect, but to purity of heart 
In Spinoza's own beautiful language, — * Justitia et caritaa 
unicum et certissimum vera fidei Catholicae signum e8t,et 
veri Spiritus Sancti fructus : et ubicimique haec reperiuntur, 
ibi Christus re vera est, et ubicumque haec desunt deert 
Christus: solo namque Christi Spiritu duci possumns in 
amorem justitia3 et caritatis.' We may deny his conclusions; 
we may consider his system of thought preposterous and even 
pernicious ; but we cannot refuse him the respect which is 
the right of all sincere and honourable men. ^Vlierever and 
on whatever questions good men are found ranged on oppo- 
site sides, one of three alternatives is always true : — eithei 
the points o| disagreement lu-e purely speculative and of n( 
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mom] importance— or there is a misunderataudliig of laii- 
l^age, and the saiue thing is meant under a difference of 
words — or else the real truth is something different fi'om 
what is held by any of the disputants, and each is repre- 
Benting some important element which the others ignore or 
forget. In either case, a certain cahnness and good temper 
is necessar)', if we would understand what we disagree with, 
or wonld Oppose it with success ; Spiuoza's influence over 
European thought ia too great to be denied or set aside; 
and if his doctrines be false in part, or false altogether, 
we cjtnnot do their work more surely than by calumny or 
DiiBrepreaention — a most obvious truism, which no one 

^ll<Hf living will deny in words, and which a century or two 
IttDce perhaps will begin to produce some effect upon the 
popular judgment. 
Bearing it in mind, then, ourselves, as far as we are able, 
*e pRtpose to examine the Pantheistic philosophy in tho 
first and only logical form which as yet it has assumed. 
VV]uttt>ver may have been the case with Spinoza's disciples, 
in the author of this system there was no unwillingness to 
Wk closely at it, or to follow it out to its conclusions ; and 
whatever other merits or demerits belong to him, at least ho 
Wdone as much as with language can be done to make 
himself thoroughly understood, 

AnJ yet, both in friend and enemy alike, there has been a 
nluctance to see Spinoza as he really was. The Herder and 
Sciileiermacher school have claimed bitn as a Christian — a 
potntion which no little disguise was necessary to make ten- 
»hl(; ; the orthodox Protestants and Catholics have called him 
M Atheist — which is still more extravagant ; and even a man 
liVe Novalis, who, it might have been expected, wonld have 
hid something reafionablo to say, could find no better name 
for him than a Golt truvhier Mann — a God intoxicated man : 
M expression which has been quoted by everybody who baa 
lince written upon the subject, and which is about as inap- 
plicable as those laboriously pregnant sayings usually are. 
VFith due allowance for exaggeration, such a name would 
fJescribe tolerably the Transcendental mystics, a Toler, a 
Boehmen, or a Swedenborg ; but with what justice can it be 
s{>plied to the cautious, methodical Spinoza, who carried his 
I tiionghts about with liim for twenty years, deliberately 

ring thein, and who gjive them at last to the world in a 
Q 
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form more severe than with such subjects had erw been bo 
much as attempted before ? With Mm, as with all great 
men, there was no effort after sublime emotions. He vn» » 
plain, practical person ; his object in philosophy was only 
to find a rule by which to govern his own actiona and bis 
own judgment ; and his treatises contain no more that the 
conclusions at which he arrived in this purely personal search, 
with the groimds on which he rested them, 

We cannot do bett<(r than follow bis own account of him- 
self aa he has given it in the opening of his aniuiish«d 
Tract, ' De Emendatione Intellectus.' His language is veiy 
beautiful, but it is elaborate and full ; and, bb we have a 
long journey before us, we must be content to epitomise it. 

Looking round him on his entrance into life, and Baking 
himself what was his place and business there, he turaed for 
examples to his fellow-men, and found little that he coold 
venture to imitate. He observed them all in their sevenU 
ways governing themselves by their different notions of what 
they thought desirable ; while these notions themselves were 
resting on no more secure foundation than a vagae, incon- 
sistent experience : the experience of one was not the expe- 
rience of another, and thus men were all, so to say, rather 
playing experiments with life than living, and the larger por- 
tion of them miserably f;iiliDg. Their mistakes arose, ik^ 
it seemed to Spinoza, from inadequate knowledge; thins^^ 
which at one time looked desirable, disappointed expecta- 
tion when obtained, and the wiser course concealed it»l^^ 
often under an tminviting exterior. He desired to sobsta^ — 
tute certainty for conjecture, and to endeavour to tind, t*j 
some surer method, where the real good of man aetoaJly la^^. 
We must remember that he had been brought up a Jew, atvd 
hod been driven out of the Jews' communion ; his mind watt 
therefore in contact with the bare facts of life, with no cx«^*i 
or system lying between them and himself as the interprets 
of experience. He was thrown on his own resources to fixwl 
his way for himself, and the question was, how to find !*■ 
Of all forms of human thought, one only, he reflected, wottM 
admit of the certainty which he required. If certain know- 
ledge were attainable at all, it must be looked for under tl* 
mathematical or demonstrative method ; by tracing from idcw 
clearly conceived the consequences which were fomuJlTb- 
Tolved in them. What, then, were these ideas — these mm 
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W«r, as he calls thorn — and how were they t« be obtained? 
If they were to serve as the axionie of his system, they must 
he self-evident truths, of which no proof was required ; and 
the illuBtration which he gives of the character of such ideas 
ia ingenious and Platonic. 

In order to produce any mechanical iiistruinent, Spiuoza 
says, we require others with which to mauufiictitfe it ; and 
others again to manufacture those ; and it would seem thua 
luif the process must be an infinite oue, and as if nothing 
could ever be made at all. Nature, however, has provided 
for the difficulty in creating of her own accord certain rode 
instnunents, with the help of which we can mate others 
better; and others again with the help of those. And so 
be thinks it must he with the mind ; there must be some- 
where similar original instruments provided also as the first 
outfit of intellectual enterprise. To discover these, he ex- 
Miines the various senses in which men are said to know 
anjthing, and he finds that they resolve themselves into 
three, or, as he elsewhere divides it, four. 
We know a thing — 

r i. Ex mero auditu : because we have heard it from 
some person or persona whose veracity we have no 
reason to question. 
I.j ii. Ab experientid vof/d: from general experience: 

Ifor instance, all facts or phenomena which come to 
US through our senses as phenomena, but of the 
causes of which we are ignorant. 
i. We know a thing as we have correctly conceived the 
of ita phenomena, and see them following in their se- 
ia the order of nature, 
8. Finally, we know a thing, ex ecientid intuitivd, which 

ifl absolutely clear and certain. 
To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be required to find 
ifomtli proportional which shall stand to the third of three 
ibem as the second does to the first. The merchant's 
knows his rule ; he multipUes the second into the third 
divides by the first. He neither knows nor cares to 
why the result is the number which he seeks, but he 
hits learnt the fact that it is so. and he remembers it. 
A oeraon a little wiser has tried the exi>eriment in a variety 

teases; he has discovered the rule by induction, 
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A third has mastered the laws of proportion mathemati- 
cally, as he has found them in Euclid or other geometrical 
treatise. 

A fourth, with the plain numbers of 1, 2, and 8, sees for 
himself by simple intuitive force that 1:2 = 3:6. 

Of these several kinds of knowledge the third and fourth 
alone deserve to be called knowledge, the others being no 
more than opinions more or less justly founded. The last is 
the only real insight, although the third, being exact in its 
form, may be depended upon as a basis of certainty. Under 
this last, as Spinoza allows, nothing except the very simplest 
truths, non nisi simplicissimce veritates^ can be perceived ; but, 
such as they are, they are the foundation of all after-science; 
and the true ideas, the verce idece, which are apprehended by 
this faculty of intuition, are the primitive instruments with 
which nature has furnished us. If we ask for a test by 
which to distinguish them, he has none to give us. * Veritas/ 
he says to his friends, in answer to their question, * Veritas 
index sui est et falsi. Veritas se ipsam patefacit.' All ori- 
ginal truths are of such a kind that they cannot without ab- 
surdity even be conceived to be false ; the opposites of them 
are contradictions in terms. — * TJt sciam me scire, necessario 
debeo prius scire. Hinc patet quod certitudo nihil est praeter 
ipsam essentiam objectivam. . . . Cum itaque Veritas 
nullo egeat signo, sed suflSciat habere essentiam rerum objec- 
tivam, aut, quod idem est, ideas, ut omne toUatur dubium; 
hinc sequitur quod vera non est methodus, signum veritatis 
quserere post acquisitionem idearum ; sed quod vera methodus 
est via. ut ipsa Veritas, aut essentise objectivae rerum, aat 
ideas (omnia ilia idem significant) debito ordine quserantur. 
{De Emend. Intell.) 

Spinoza will scarcely carry with him the reasoner of the 
nineteenth century in arguments like these. When we re- 
member the thousand conflicting opinions, the truth of which 
their several advocates have as little doubted as they have 
doubted their own existence, we require some better evidence 
than a mere feeling of certainty ; and Aristotle's less pi^ 
tending canon promises a safer road. '"O ttoc-* SoKSh * ^^^ 
all men think,' says Aristotle, tojjto bIvqi <j>dfiiVy * this we say 
isy^ — * and if you will not have this to be a fair ground of 
conviction, you will scarcely find one which will serve you 
better.' "We are to see, however, what these idece are which 
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ire offered to ns as self-evident. Of course, if they are self- 
Bvident, if they do produce conviction, nothing more is to be 
said ; but it does, indeed, appear strange to us that Spinoza 
vras not staggered as to the validity of his canon, when his 
friends, everyone of them, so floundered and stumbled among 
what he regarded as his simplest propositions ; when he found 
them, in spite of all that he could say, requiring endless signa 
veritaiisj and unable for a long time even to understand their 
meaning, far less to ^ recognise them as elementary certain- 
ties.' Modem readers may, perhaps, be more fortunate. We 
produce at length the definitions and axioms of the first book 
of the * Ethica,' and they may judge for themselves : — 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. By a thing which is causa stii, its own cause, I mean a thing 
the essence of which involves the existence of it, or a thing which 
cannot be conceived except as existing. 

2. I call a thing finite, sua genere, when it can be limited by another 
(or others) of the same nature — e.g. a given body is called finite, 
because we can always conceive another body enveloping it ; but body 
is not limited by thought, nor thought by body. 

3. By substance I mean what exists in itself and is conceived by 
itself; the conception of which, that is, does not involve the conception 
of anything else as the cause of it. 

4. By attribute I mean whatever the intellect perceives of substance 
as constituting the essence of substance. 

5. Mode is an affection of substance, or is that which is in some- 
thing else, by and through which it is conceived. 

6. God 18 a being absolutely infinite; a substance consisting of 
Q^te attributes, each of which expresses his eternal and infinite 
essence. 

EXPLANATION. 

I say absolutely infinite, not infinite suo genere — for of what is in- 
cite siu) genere only, the attributes are not infinite but finite ; whereas 
what is infinite absolutely contains in its own essence everything by 
which substance can be expressed, and which involves no impos- 
sibility. 

7. That thing is ' free * which exists by the sole necessity of its own 
nature, and is determined in its operation by itself only. That is 
' not free * which is called into existence by something else, and is de- 
termined in its operation according to a fixed and definite method. 

8. Eternity is existence itself, conceived as following necessarily and 
solely from the definition of the thing which is eternal. 
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EXPLANATION. 



Because existence of this kind is conceived as an eternal verity, and, 
therefore, cannot be explained by duration, oven though the duratioD 
be without beginning or end. 

So far the definitions ; then follow the 



AXIOMS. 

1. All things that exist, exist either of themselves or in yirtue of 
sometliing else. 

2. What we cannot conceive of as existing in virtue of something 
else, we must conceive through and in itself. 

3. From a given cause an effect necessarily follows, and if there be 
no given cause no effect can follow. 

4. Things which have nothing in common with each other cannot 
be understood through one another — i.e. the conception of one does 
not involve the conception of the other. 

5. To understand an effect implies that we understand the cause of it. 

6. A true idea is one which corresponds with its ideate. 

7. The essence of anything which can be conceived as non-existent 
does not involve existence. 

Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple ideas with which 
to start upon our enterprise of learning. The larger number 
of them, so far from being simple, must be absolutely without 
meaning to persons whose minds are undisciplined in meta- 
physical abstraction ; they become only intelligible proposi- 
tions as we look back upon them with tiie light of the system 
which they are supposed to contain. 

Although, howeyer, we may justly quarrel with such 
unlooked-for difficulties, the important question, after all, i« 
not of the obscurity of these axioms, but of their truth. 
Many things in all the sciences are obscure to an unpractised 
understanding, which are true enough and clear enough to 
people acquainted with the subjects, and they may be fairly 
made the foundations of a scientific system, although rudi- 
mentary students must be contented to accept them upon 
faith. Of course, also, it is entirely competent to Spinoia, 
or to any one, to define the terms which he intends to use 
just as he pleases, provided it be understood that any condu- 
ftions which he derives out of them apply only to the idetf 
so defined, and not to any supposed object existing which 
corresponds with them. Euclid defines his triangles and 
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circles, and discovers that to figures so described, certain 
properties previoasly unknown may be proved to belong. 
But as in nature there are no such things aa triangles and 
circles exactly answering the definition, his conclusions, as 
apphed to actually existing objects, are either not true at 
nil or only proximately so. Whether it be possible to bridge 
orer the gulf between existing tilings and the abstract con- 
ception of them, as Spinoza attempts to do, we shall presently 
see. It is a royal road to certainty if it be a practicable 
one; but we cannot say that we ever met any one who could 
say honestly Spinoza's reasonings had convinced him; and 
power of demonstration, like all other powers, can be judged 
I onlj by ita effects. Does it prove ? does it produce con- 
I liction? If not, it is nothing. 

We need not detain our readers among these abstractions. 
The power of Spinozism does not lie so remote from ordinary 
tjipreciation, or we should long ago have heard the last of it. 
IJte all other systems which have attracted followers, it 
addresses itself, not to the logical intellect, but to the imagi- 
lution, which it affects to set aside. We refuse to submit to 
tie demonstrations by which it thrusts itself upon our re- 
ception ; but regarding it as a whole, as an attempt to 
tiplain the natiu^ of the world of which we are a part, 
»e can still ask ourselves how far the attempt is successful. 
Some account of these things we know that there must be, 
and the cnriosity which asks the question regards itself, of 
Course, as competent in some degree to judge of the answer 
to it. 

Before proceeding, however, to regard this phUosophy in 
the aspect in which it is really powerful, we must clear 
CM way through the fallacy of the method. 

The system is evolved in a series of theorems in severely 
demonstrntive order out of the definitions and axioms which 
*B have tiunslated. To propositions 1 — 6 we have nothing 
to object ; they will not, probably, convey any very clear 
ideas, but they arc so far purely abstract, and seem to follow 
(u &r aa we can speak of ' following ' in such subjects) 
^J fair reasoning. ' Substance is prior in nature to its 
affections.' ' Substances with different attributes have 
Iwtliiug in common,' and, therefore, ' one cannot be the cause 
of the other.' ' Things really distinct are distinguished by 
<iiflerence either of attribute! or mode (there being nothing 
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else by which they can be distinguished), and, therefore, be- 
cause things modally distinguished do not qua substance 
differ from one another, there cannot be more than one sub- 
stance of the same attribute. Therefore (let us remind our 
readers that we are among what Spinoza calls notiories nm- 
plicissimas), since there cannot be two substances of the same 
attribute, and substances of different attributes cannot be 
the cause one of the other, it follows that no substance cai^ 
be produced by another substance/ 

The existence of substance, he then concludes, is involve^^'j 
in the nature of the thing itself. Substance exists. It do^^ 
and must. We ask, why? and we are answered, becaix^^ 
there is nothing capable of producing it, and therefore it js 
self-caused — i.e. by the first definition the essence of it iuj. 
plies existence as part of the idea. It is astonishing tht 
Spinoza should not have seen that he assumes the fact that 
substance does exist in order to prove that it must. If it 
cannot be produced and exists, then, of course, it exists in 
virtue of its own nature. But supposing it does not exist, 
supposing it is all a delusion, the proof falls to pieces. We 
have to fall back on the facts of experience, on the obscure 
and unscientific certainty that the thing which we call the 
world, and the personalities which we call ourselves, are a 
real substantial something, before we find ground of any 
kind to stand upon. Conscious of the infirmity of his demon- 
stration, Spinoza winds round it and round it, adding proof 
to proof, but never escaping the same vicious circle: sub- 
stance exists because it exists, and the ultimate experience of 
existence, so far from being of that clear kind which can be 
accepted as an axiom, is the most confiised of all our sen- 
sations. What is existence? and what is that something 
which we say exists ? Things — essences — existences ! these 
are but the vague names with which faculties, constructed 
only to deal with conditional phenomena, disguise their 
incapacity. The world in the Hindoo legend was supported 
upon the back of the tortoise. It was a step between the 
world and nothingness, and served to cheat the imagination 
with ideas of a fictitious resting-place. 

If any one affirms (says Spinoza) that he has a clear, distinct— 
that is to say, a true — idea of substance, but tliat nevertheless he is 
uncertain whether any such substance exist, it is the same as if ''* 
were to affirm tliat he had a true idea, but yet was uncertain whetlitr 
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I It is again the same stoiy. Spinoza speaks of a cltmr 

I of substance ; but he has not pruved that such an idea 

i witliin the compa«a of the mind. A man's own notion 

that he seea clearlj, is no proof that he really sees clearly ; 

and the distinctness of a definition in itself is no evidence 

that it corresponds adequately with the object of it. No 

doubt a man who professes to have an idea of substance as an 

existing thing, cannot doubt, as long as he has it, that siib- 

ace so exists. This is merely to say that as long as a 

a is certain of this or that fact, he has no doubt of it. But 

lither his certainty nor Spinoza's will be of any nse to a 

n who has no such idea, and who cannot recognise tho 

rfalness of the method by which it is arrived at. 

: From the self-existing substance it is a short step to the 

istence of God. After a few more propositions, following 

e another with the same kind of coherence, we arrive 

Bcesaively at the eoneltiaion that there ie but one substance : 

tat this substance being necessaiily existent, it is also in- 

Bite ; that it ia therefore identical with the Being who had 

a previously defined as the ' Ens absolute perfectum.' 
I Demonstrations of this kind were the characteristics of 
B period. Des Cartes had set the example of constructing 
, and was followed by Cudworth, Clarke, Berkeley, and 
iny others besides Spinoza. The inconclusiveness of the 
Wthod may perhaps be observed most readily in the strangely 
wite conceptions formed by all these writers of the nature 
' that Being whose existence they nevertheless agreed, by 
( same process, to gather each out of their ideas. It ia 
Dftortant, however, to examine it carefully, for it is the very 
ijatone of the Pantheistic system. 

■ Ab stated by Des Cartes, the ailment stands something as 
fflowe : — God is an all-perfect Being,— perfection ia the 
n which we form of Him : existence is a mode of perfection, 
I therefore God exiats. The sophism we are told is only 
jipBTetit. Existence is part of the idea^— !is much involvetl 
I it as the equality of all lines drawn from the centre to 
( circnmferemie of a circle is involved in the idea of a 
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circle. A non-existent all-perfect Being is as inconceivable 
as a quadrilateral triangle. 

It is sometimes answered that in this way we may prove 
the existence of anything — Titans, ChimseraSy or the Olym- 
pian Gods ; we have but to define them as existing, and the 
proof is complete. But, this objection summarily set aside ; 
none of these beings are by hypothesis absolutely perfect, 
and, therefore, of their existence we can conclude nothing. 
With greater justice, however, we may say, that of such 
terms as perfection and existence we know too little to specu- 
late. Existence may be an imperfection for all we can tell ; 
we know nothing about the matter. Such arguments 
but endless petitiones principii — like the self-devouring ser 
pent, resolving themselves into nothing. We wander roun 
and roimd them, in the hope of finding some tangible poii^-^ 
at which we can seize their meaning ; but we are present^^ 
everywhere with the same impracticable surfia,ce, fix>m whic^^ 
our grasp glides off ineffectual. 

Spinoza himself, however, obviously felt an intense convic- 
tion of the validity of his argument. His opinion is stated 
with sufBcient distinctness in one of his letters. * Nothing 
is more clear,' he writes to his pupil De Vries, * than that, 
on the one hand, everything which exists is conceived bj 
or imder some attribute or other; that the more reality, 
therefore, a being or thing has, the more attributes must 
be assigned to it ; ' * and conversely ' (and this he calls his 
argumentum palmarium in proof of the existence of God), 
* the more attributes I assign to a thing y the more I amforud 
to conceive it as existing.'* Arrange the argument how we 
please, we shall never get it into a form clearer than this :— 
The more perfect a thing is, the more it must exist (as if 
existence could admit of more or less) ; and therefore the 
all-perfect Being must exist absolutely. There is no flaw, 
we are told, in the reasoning ; and if we are not convinced, it 
is from the confused habits of our own minds. 

Some persons may think that all arguments are good 
when on the right side, and that it is a gratuitous imper- 
tinence to quarrel with the proofs of a conclusion which it 
is so desirable that all should receive. As yet, however, 
we are but inadequately acquainted with the idea attached 
by Spinoza to the word perfection ; and if we commit our- 
selves to his logic, it may lead us out to unexpected conae- 
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qiiences. All such reasonm^e preamne, as a first condition, 
tliat we men possess faculties capable of dealing with absolute 
idead ; that we can understand the nature of tilings external 
to ourselves as they really are in their absolute relation to 
one another, independent of our own conception. The ques- 
tion immediately before us is one which can never be deter- 
mined. The truth which is to be proved is one which we 
already believe ; and if, as we believe also, our conviction 
ofCiod's existence is, like that of our own existence, intuitive 
and immediate, the grounds of it can never adequately be 
aualyned ; we cannot say exactly what they are, and there- 
fiiro we cannot say what they are not. Whatever we receive 
mtuilively, we receive without proof; and stated as a naked 
proposition, it must involve a peliiio principii. We have a 
right, however, to object at once to an argument in whicli 
the concloaion is more obvious than the premises ; and if it 
Wi on to other consequences which we disapprove in them- 
wlves, we reject it without difficulty or hesitation. We 
Wselves believe that Go<I is, because we experience the 
wmtrol of a * power ' which is stronger than we ; and our 
lostincts teach us so much of the nature of that power oe 
our own relation to it requires us to know. God is the being 
t" whom our obedience is due ; and the perfections which we 
'ifribute to him are those moral perfections which are the 
I'f'per object of our reverence. Strange to say, the perfec- 
tiiiua of Spinoza, which appear so clear to him, are without 
"Jiy moral character whatever ; and for men to speak of the 
justice of God, he tells ns, is but to see in him a reflection 
"f themaelvea ; as if a triangle were to conceive of him as 
'ninenter triani/ularis, or a circle to give him the property of 
^Tcolarity. 

Having arrived at existence, we next find ourselves among 
'deas, which at least are intelligible, if the character of them 
is as far removed as before from the circle of ordinary 
'hought. Nothing exists except substance, the attributes 
"liler which substance is expressed, and the modes or affec- 
tions of those attributes. There is but one substance self- 
**iatent, eternal, necessary, and that is the absolutely Infinite 
*ll-perfect Being. Substance cannot produce substance, and 
therefore there is no such thing as creation ; and everything 
^Uich exists is either an attribute of God, or an affection of 
Some attribute of hira, niotlified in this manner or in tliat. 
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Beyond him there is nothing, and nothing like him or equal 
to him; he therefore alone in himself is absolutely &ee, 
iminfluenced by anything, for nothing is except himself; and 
from him and from his supreme power, essence, intelligence 
(for these words mean the same thing), all things have neces- 
sarily flowed, and will and must flow for ever, in the same 
manner as from the nature of a triangle it follows, and has 
followed, and will follow from eternity to eternity, that the 
angles of it are equal to two right angles. It would seem aa 
if the analogy were but an artificial play upon words, an^ 
that it was only metaphorically that in mathematical demon^ 
stration we speak of one thing as following from anothe>>. 
The properties of a curve or a triangle are what they a:j*e 
at all times, and the sequence is merely in the order in 
which they are successively known to ourselves. But accord- 
ing to Spinoza, this is the only true sequence ; and what we 
call the universe, and all the series of incidents in earth or 
planet, are involved formally and mathematically in the 
definition of God. 

Each attribute is infinite sua genere ; and it is time that we 
should know distinctly the meaning which Spinoza attaches 
to that important word. Out of the infinite number of the 
attributes of God, two only, he says, are known to us— 
^ extension,' and ' thought,' or * mind.' Duration, even though 
it be without beginning or end, is not an attribute; it is 
not even a real thing. Time has no relation to Being, con- 
ceived mathematically ; it would be absurd to speak of circles 
or triangles as any older to-day than they were at the be- 
ginning of the world. These and everything of the same 
kind are conceived, as Spinoza rightly says, sub quddam specie 
oeteniitatis. But extension, or substance extended, and 
thought, or substance perceiving, are real, absolute, and ob- 
jective. We must not confound extension with body ; for 
though body be a mode of extension, there is extension which 
is not body, and it is infinite because we cannot conceive it 
to be limited except by itself — or, in other words, to be 
limited at all. And as it is with extension, so it is with mind, 
which is also infinite with the infinity of its object. Thus 
there is no such thing as creation, and no beginning or end. 
All things of which our faculties are cognizant under one 
or other of these attributes are produced from Grod, and in 
him they have their being, and without him they would cease 
to be. 
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t Proceeding by stops of rigid demonstration (and most 

:ab\y indeed is the form of the philosophy adapted tt> 

e spirit of it), we learn that God is the only causa libera ; 

Uit no other thing or being has any power of aelf-deter- 

■ination ; all mores by fixed laws of causation, motive upon 

otive, act upon act ; there is no free will, and no contingency ; 

1 however neceseaxj it may be for our incapacity to consider 

; things as iu a sense contingent (see Tractat, Theol, 

mloM. cap. iv., sec. 4), this is but one of the thousand con- 

f lenient deceptions which we are obliged to employ with our- 

I Mlrea. Grod is the causa immanens omnium ; he is not a 

iwnonal being existing apart from the universe ; but himself 

in bis own reality, he is expressed in the universe, which is 

hiB living garment. Keeping to the philosophical language 

_ of tlietime, Spinoza preserves the distinction between natani 

rwliifans and natura natiirala. The first is being in itself 

the attributes of substance as they are conceived simply 

And alone ; the second is the infinite series of modifications 

'Tliich follow out of the properties of these attributes, Ajid 

tliiis all which is, is what it is by an absolute necessity, 

itod muld not have been other than it is. God is free, 

iwcause no causes external to himself have power over him ; 

luid as good men are most free when most a law to them- 

Beites, so it is no infringement on God's freedom to say 

timt he must have acted as he has acted, but rather he is 

nbsolutely free because absolutely a law himself to himself. 

Here ends the first book of Spinoza's Ethics— the book 

*liich contains, as we said, the notiones gimpliciasimag, and 

te primary and rudimental deductions from them. His Dii 

■ taJuram, he says, in his lofty confidence, tjiutque proprietates 

BtijitHnit. But, as if conscious that his method will never 

B^vince, he concludes this portion of his subject witli an 

^Btaialytical appendix ; not to explain or apologise, but to show 

^Ba clearly, in practical detail, the position into which he has 

^Ptd OS. The root, we are told, of all philosophical errors lies 

~fli our notion of final causes ; we invert the order of nature, 

&nd interpret God'a action through our own ; we speak of his 

tntentions, as if he were a man ; we assume that we are 

_ Cipable of measiu-ing them, and finally erect ourselves, and 

B^Qr own interests, into the centre and criterion of all things. 

^EBence arises our notion of evil. If the universe be what 

H^iift philosophy has described it, the peifectioa which it 
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assigns to God is extended to everything, and evil is of 
course impossible ; there is no shortcoming either in natore 
or in man; each person and each thing is exactly what 
it has the po^r to be, and nothing more. But men imagining 
that all things exist on their account, and perceiving their 
own interests, bodily and spiritual, capable of being variously 
affected, have conceived these opposite influences to result 
from opposite and contradictory powers, and call what 
contributes to their advantage good, and whatever obstructa 
it, evil. For our convenience we form generic conception^ 
of human excellence, as archetypes after which to strive ; an<) 
such of us as approach nearest to such archetypes are 8up« 
posed to be virtuous, and those who are most remote from 
them to be wicked. But such generic abstractions are hut 
entia imaginationisy and have no real existence. In the ejes 
of God each thing is what it has the means of being. There 
is no rebellion against him, and no resistance of his wU; 
in truth, therefore, there neither is nor can be such a thing 
as a bad action in the common sense of the word. Actions 
are good or bad, not in themselves, but as compared with 
the nature of the agent ; what we censure in men, we tolerate 
and even admire in animals ; and as soon as we are aware 
of our mistake in assigning to man a power of fi-ee volitioD, 
our notion of evil as a positive thing will cease to exist. 

If I am asked (concludes Spinoza) why then all mankind were not 
created by God, so as to be governed solely by reason ? it was be- 
cause, I reply, there was to God no lack of matter to create all things 
from the highest to the lowest grade of perfection ; or, to speak more 
properly, because the laws of God's nature were ample enough to 
suffice for the production of all things which can be conceived bj u 
Infinite Intelligence. 

It is possible that readers who have followed us so &r wiD 
now turn away from a philosophy which issues in such conclu- 
sions ; resentful, perhaps, that it should have been ever laid 
before them at all, in language so little expressive of aversion 
and displeasure. We must claim, however, in Spinoza's name, 
the right which he claims for himself. His system must be 
judged as a whole ; and whatever we may think ourselves 
would be the moral effect of such doctrines if they were 
generally received, in his hands and in his heart they are 
worked into maxims of the purest and loftiest moralitj. 
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And at least we are bouud to remember that some account 

of this great mystery of evil there must be ; and although 

bmiliarity with commonly- received explanations may dis- 

goifle from UB the difficulties with which they too, as well as 

that of Spinoza, are embarrassed, such difficulties none the 

less exist. The fact is the grand perplexity, and for ourselves 

we acknowledge that of all theories about it Spinoza's 

would appear to us the least irrational, setting conscience, 

and the voice of conscience, aside. The objections, with the 

replies to them, are well drawn out in the correspondence 

with William de Blyenbnrg. It will be seen at once with 

liiiw tittle justice the denial of evil as a positive thing can 

be called equivalent to denying it relatively to man, or to 

coaftiBing the moral distinctions between virtue and vice. 

W'e speak (writes Spinoza, in anawer to Blyeiiburg, who had urged 
muelldcg of the kind), we speak of this or that man huving done n 
wrung thing, when we compare liim with a general standard of liuma- 
015 ; btit inasmuch as God neither pprceivea things in such abstract 
"Unuer, nor formn to himself eucfa generic detiniiiona, nnd aince tht-re 
" no more reality ia anything than God has assigned to it, it follows, 
""wly, that the absence of good exiata only in respect of man's undiT- 
•<>nding, not in respect of God'a. 

If this be so, then (replies Blyenhurg), bad men fulfil God's will as 
*ell 18 good. 

It it true (Spinoza answers) they fulfil it, yet not as the good nor 
W well aji the good, nor are they to be compared witli theni. The 
'«[«■ a thing or a person be, the more there is in him of God's spirit, 
*0d the more he expresses God's will ; while the bad, being without 
'W divine love which arises from die knowledge of God, and through 
*i»icb alone we are colled (in respect of onr understandings) his scr- 
^anla, are but as instnimenta in the hand of the artificer — they servo 
iconscioualy, and ore conaumed in their service. 

Spinoza, after all, is but stating in philosophical lan- 
^age the extreme doctrine of Grace; and St. Paul, if we 
interpret bis real belief by the one passage so often 
footed, in which he compares us to ' clay in the hands of. 
the potter, who niaketh one vessel to honour and another 
"to dishonour,' may be accused with justice of havhig held 
the same opinion. If Calvinism be pressed to its logical 
ftorusequences, it either becomes an intolerable falsehood, or 
it resolves itself into the philosophy of Spinoza. It is mon- 
strous to call evil a positive thing, and to assert, in the same 
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breath, that God hsLs predetermined it, — to tell ns that he 
has ordained what he hates, and hates what he has ordained. 
It is incredible that we should be without power to obey 
him except through his free grace, and yet be held responsi- 
ble for our failures when that grace has been withheld. And 
it is idle to call a philosopher sacrilegious who has but sys- 
tematised the faith which so many believe, and cleared it of 
its most hideous features. 

Spinoza flinches from nothing, and disguises no conclusion^ 
either from himself or from his readers. We believe fo^ 
ourselves that logic has no business with such questiona • 
that the answer to them lies in the conscience and not i^ 
the intellect. Spinoza thinks otherwise ; and he is at lea^ 
true to the guide which he has chosen. Blyenburg presses 
him with instances of monstrous crime, such as bring home 
to the heart the natural horror of it. He speaks of Nero's 
murder of Agrippina, and asks if God can be called the cause 
of such an act as that. 

God (replies Spinoza, calmly) is the cause of all things which have 
reality. If you can show that evil, errors, crimes express any real 
things, I agree readily that God is the cause of them ; but I conceive 
myself to have proved that what constitutes the essence of evil is not 
a real thing at all, and therefore that God cannot be the cause of it. 
Nero's matricide was not a crime, in so far as it was a positive out- 
ward act. Orestes also killed his mother ; and we do not judge Orestes 
as we judge Nero. The crime of the latter lay in his being without 
pity, Avithout obedience, without natural affection — none of which 
things express any positive essence, but the absence of it ; and there- 
fonj God was not the cause of these, although he was the cause of the 
act and the intention. 

But once for all (he adds), this aspect of things will remain intoler- 
able and unintelligible as long as the common notions of free will 
remain unremoved. 

And of course, and we shall all confess it, if these notioitf 
are as false as Spinoza supposes them — if we have no power 
to be anything but what we are, there neither is nor can be 
such a thing as moral evil ; and what we call crimes will 
no more involve a violation of the will of God, they will do 
more impair his moral attributes if we suppose him to have 
willed them, than the same actions, whether of lust, ferocity, 
or cruelty, in the inferior animals. There will be butv, a« 
Spinoza says, an infinite gradation in created things, the 
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poorest life being more than none, the meanest active dis- 
positiuD something better than inertia, and the smallest 
eitercise of reason better than mere ferocity. ' The Lord 
liaa made all things for himself, even the wicked for the 
tkj of evil.' 

The moral aspect of the matter will be more clear as we 
proceed. We pauae, however, to notice one difficulty of a 
metaphysical kind, which is best disposed of in passing. 
Wliiitever obscurity may He about the thing which we call 
Time (philosophers not being able to agree what it is, or 
"hcther properly it ia anything), the words past, present, 
fotnre, do undoubtedly convey some definite idea with them : 
tilings will be which are not yet, and have beeu which are no 
longer. Now, if everything which exists be a necessary 
fflalhematical consequence from the nature or definition of 
"ii; Que Being, we cannot see how there can be any time 
"lit the present, or how past and future have room for a 
"•waning. God is, and therefore all properties of him are, 
Just as every property of a circle exists in it as soon as the 
'"ircle etista. We way if we like, for convenience, throw 
''iir theorems into the future, and say, e.g. that if two lines 
m a circle cut each other, the rectangle under the parts of 
the one will equal that under the parts of the other. But 
*e only mean in reality that these rectangles arc equal ; and 
*he future relates only to our kuowledge of the fact. Allow- 
^Bg, however, as much as we please, that the condition of 
England a hundred years hence lies already in embryo in 
cxigting causes, it is a paradox to say that such condition 
**i8t« already in the sense in which the properties of the 
circle exist ; and yet Spinoza insista on the illustration. 

It is singular that he should not have noticed the diffictilty ; 
Hot that either it or the answer to it (which no doubt 
*«ald have been ready enough) are likely to interest any 
Penon except metaphysicians, a claas of thinkers, happily, 
*hich is rapidly diminishing. 

We proceed to more important matters— to Spinoza's 
detailed theory of nature as exhibited in man and in man's 
blind. Hi 3 theory for its bold ingenuity is by far the most 
Remarkable which on this dark subject has ever been pro- 
paed. Whether we can believe it or not, is anotlier ques- 
tion: yet undoubtedly it provides a solution for every 
diiliculty ; it accepts with equal welcome the extremes of 
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materialism and of spiritualism : and if it be the test of the 
soundness of a philosophy that it will explain phenomena 
and reconcile contradictions, it is hard to account for the 
fact that a system which bears such a test so admirably, 
should nevertheless be so incredible as it is. 

Most people have heard of the 'Harmonie Pre^tablie' 
of Leibnitz; it is borrowed without acknowledgment from 
Spinoza, and adapted to the Leibnitzian philosophy. * Man/ 
says Leibnitz, * is composed of mind and body ; but what is 
mind and what is body, and what is the nature of their union P 
Substances so opposite in kind cannot affect one another; 
mind cannot act on matter, or matter upon mind ; and the 
appearance of their reciprocal operation is an appearance only 
and a delusion.' A delusion so general, however, required 
to be accounted for ; and Leibnitz accounted for it by sup- 
posing that God, in creating a world composed of material 
and spiritual phenomena, ordained that these several pheno- 
mena should proceed from the beginning in parallel lines side 
by side in a constantly corresponding harmony. The sense 
of seeing results, it appears to us, from the formation of a 
picture upon the retina. The motion of the arm or the leg 
appears to result from an act of will ; but in either caae we 
mistake coincidence for causation. Between substances so 
wholly alien there can be no intercommunion ; and we onlj 
suppose that the object seen produces the idea, and that the 
desire produces the movement, because the phenomena of 
matter and the phenomena of spirit are so contrived as to 
flow always in the same order and sequence. This hypothesis, 
as coming from Leibnitz, has been, if not accepted, at least 
listened to respectfully; because while taking it out of its 
proper place, he contrived to graft it upon Christianity ; and 
succeeded, with a sort of speculative legerdemain, in making 
it appear to be in harmony with revealed religion. Di^ 
guised as a philosophy of Predestination, and connected with 
the Christian doctrine of Retribution, it steps forward with 
an air of unconscious innocence, as if interfering with 
nothing which Christians generally believe. And yet, leafing 
as it does no larger scope for liberty or responsibility than 
when in the hands of Spinoza,* Leibnitz, in our opinion, 

* Since these words were written a book has appeared in Paris by an able dii- 
ciple of Leibnitz, wliich, although it does not lead us to modify the opiniot 
expressed in them, jet obligoii us to give our reasons for speaking aswv ^ 
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W only succeeded lu making it infinitely more revolting. 
^iaoxa, could not regard the bad man aa an object of Divine 

. il« Carcil* hiks diwnvernl in the libmrf nt nanovpr, a MS. in Ihe hati4writiDg 
U'lhoiU. rontainiug a oerieti of rviiiurlu on thu buulL of a cpituiD Johu WochtHr. 
dun uoC spiicar wbo tliia John Wnchtpr waa. nor by vbitt accident he csoia 
ba>e HI itUtiiiguiibedsmtlc. If we mnyjodge by the «tracts at preeent berure 
, he tevmt to haFC bi^n aa absurd Had eilrsTagaol perBon, who bnd nttompted 
rgmbina the tboologj of tho Cabbala tritb tbe vei^ lillle which he was ablu to 
■danlaDd of the philoeophj of >ip:iii]za; aod. aa fkt as he la coacenH-d, neither 
t vritinga nor the reflectiona apia tbem are of inUceit to anj bumitl] being. 
be extravagance of Spinoia'a fullciwera, boweror, fumiehcd Leibnitx with an 
iptDtaDFt; of notidng the pointa un whtuh he moEt ilianppraved of Spinoza him- 
^•, and these few noticei M. de Careil baa oow for the fint time publiahed U 
It S^aialion of Spinota, bj Leibuiti. They are ejtcpediiiglj brief and scanty ; 
■d the wnter nf them would asanredly have besituti'U u dfBcribe an imperfrct 
lilitifm by eo ambitiniia a IJlle. The rawlero editor, hoWBVer, oitist be allowed 
b pririlrgr of a wgnbipper, and we will not quarrel with him for an exaggerated 
ntioalB uf whal his miislvr had accompliahed. We are indebted to Ilia entbusiium 
br what is at, least a curioua diamvery, and we will not qnalifj the gmtitude 
>Udi he ho* earned b3* industry and good will. At the same time, the notea 
Ikmialre* eonfirm the opinion which we hare slwaya entertained, that Leibniti 
dd vut ondcrstand Spinoza. LcibniU did not understand him, and tbe rollowers 
•/Ubniti do not understand him now. If be were no more than what lie is 
dambed in tJia book before na — if bin mfllaphj-aica were " miaeniblc,' if Ills 
pbilonphy vae absurd, and be himself nollitng more than a aeoond^rate disi'iple 
nl ItcKHdes— we can assure M. de Careil that we should long ago bare beard 
■^•iMnf bim. 

Tim nuat be aometliing else, something very diS^rent &oni this, to explain 
lb punitinn which he holds in Oermauy, or the fascination which his wridngi 
fuoti atur mcb minds lu those of LiiiBing or of Oolhe ; the fact of ao enduring 
M inflaence is more thou a sufflcipnt answer to mere depretialing CTitieiam. This, 
bvRcr, is not a puiut which there is nnj use in pressing. Our present baaineas 
ka'italjtj the two asstrtioni which we have made, Fint, that Leibnitz bunowed 
b Titirry nf Iht Harnonit PriitaUie from Spinoza, without acknowlolgment; 
ud, Mamdly, that this theory Is quite as iaeonsistpnt with religion as in that of 
*"' (, and only differs from it in disguising iu real chnraeter. 

I lor the Harmonii Priitablit. Spinoza's Elkia appeared in 1677; and 

nr that ihey were read by Leibnitz. In 16QS. Leibnitz aimounceil is a dis- 
f ef hia own, a Theory of Tie Comnittnicalion of Siibtlancee, niach \ia Maa- 

ia tile ftJlnwing manner; — 

M eomprenea pas, diteB-TOus. comment je pourToIs proorsr ee que j'ni 
cbant \n coDimuaicBtlDn, ou rharmonle de deux aubstuDces aussi diflS- 
lllJM rime et le corps ? U eat rrai cjuo je crois en aroir lniuv£ 1e moyea ; 
' i eomnuDt je prettnds vous aatisCairp. Figurez-voui deux horloges on 

• qui B'aMurdent parfailBment. Or cela se pent fiiire de truia maoiires. 
1 1* oDnsiali- dans nne iufluonce mutuelle. Lb 2'cet d'y altacherun ouvrier habilo 
li be redress*, et lea melte d'acconl a tous moments, Iji 3* est de fahnqiwr 
I deoi pruilulei arce tunt d'art et de juslesse, qu'on se puisso assurer de leur 
a^ dus la suite. Mettoz maintenant I'tma et le corps i la place de cea denx 
■Jnlm ; leur accord peut airiver pur I'une de ces trojs maniires. La loyo 

> Sifalntioit InidiU Je Spinota. Far Leibnita. Frkidit tune Mimoirr, 

Cd. CareiL Paris, I8S4. 
I 
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anger and a subject of retributory punishment. He wai 
not a Christian, and made no pretension to be considerec 

d'influence est colle de la philosophie vulgaire ; maia comme Ton ne wiuroi 
concevoir des particules mat^rielles qui puissent passer d*iine de ccs substann 
dans I'autre, il faut abandonner ce sentiment. La voye de Tassistance continneV. 
du Cr^t^ur est celle du syst^nie des causes occasionnelles ; mais j© tiens que c*^ 
fairo iiitorvenir Deus ex machiD& dans une chose natnrelle et ordinaire, ou 9e\« 
la raison il ne doit concx)urir, que de la mani^re qu'il concourt a toutes les activ 
choses naturclles. Ainsi il ne reste que mon hypoth^se ; c'est-i-dire que la Tojed* 
rharmonie. Dieu a fait d^s le commencement chacunc de ces deux substances 
de telle nature, qu'en ne suivant que ces propres loix qu'elle a re9ue8 arec son ftre, 
elle s'accorde pourtant avec I'autTO tout comme s'il y avoit une influence mntoellp, 
ou comme si Dieu y mettoit toujours la main au-dola de son concours gi^ocnl. 
Apr^s cela je n'ai pas besoin de rien prouver k moins qu*on no Teuille exiger qoe 
je prouve que Dieu est assez habile pour se servir de cette artifice,' &c. — Lbibnitb, 
OverOf p. 133. Berlin edition, 1840. 

Leibnitz, as we hare said, attempts to reconcile his system with Christianity, 
and therefore, of course, this theory of the relation of mind and body wears a rerr 
diflTerent aspect under his treatment, from what it wears under that of Spinoea. 
But Spinoza and Leibnitz both agree in this one peculiar conception in which ihry 
differ from all other philosophers before or after them — that mind jind bodj 
have no direct communication witli each other, and that the phenomena of thtin 
merely correspond. M. de Careil says they both borrowed it from Descartes ; 
but that is impossible. DescArtes held no such opinion ; it was the precise point oi 
disagreement at wliich Spinoza parted from him ; and therefore, since in point o/ 
date Spinoza had the advantage of Leibnitz, and we know that Leibnitx wm 
acquainted with his writings, we must either suppose that he was directly indebted 
to Spinoza for an obligation which he ought to have acknowledged, or else, whii'b 
is extremely improbable, that having read Spinoza and forgotten him, he aSienniif 
re-originated for himself one of the most singular and peculiar notions which *ii 
ever offered to the belief of mankind. 

So much for the first point, which, after all, is but of little moment. It 'n 
more important to ascertain whether, in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory on 
be any better reconciled with what is commonly meant by religion ; whether, tlat 
is, the ideas of obedience and disobedience, merit and demerit, judgment M 
retribution, have any proper place under it. Spinoza makes no pretension to 
anything of the kind, and openly declares that these ideas are ideas merelj, iwi 
human mistakes. Leibnitz, in opposition to him, endeavours to r*"- establish then 
in the following manner. He conceives that the system of the imivcwe h* 
been arranged and predetermined from the moment at which it was lannchei 
into being ; from the moment at which God selected it, with all its details, i* the 
best which could exist ; but that it is carried on by the action of individual era- 
tures (monads as he calls them) which, though necessarily obeying the lain of 
their existence, yet obey them with a • character of spontaneity,' which ahhoaj:^ 
* automata,' are yet voluntary agents ; and therefore, by the consent of thflf 
hearts to their actions, entitle themselves to moral praise or moral censure. Tb* 
question is, whether by the mere assertion of the co-oxistence of these oppoeil* 
qualities in the monad man, ho has proved that such qualities can coexint !• 
our opinion, it is like speaking of a circular ellipse, or of a quadrilateral trianfJ*' 
There is a plain dilemma in these matters from which no philosophy can extnci^ 
itself. If men can incur guilt, their actions might be other than they are. If tket 
cannot act otherwise than they do, thoy cannot incur guilt. So at least it app«n 
to iw ; yet, in the darkn<»8s of our knowledge, we would not compUin merely of 
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Icli ; and it did not occur to him to regard the actions of a 
^Wng which, both with Leibnitz and himself, is (to nse his 
own expreaaion) an automaton gpiritiiale, as deserving a fiery 
indication and everlasting vengeance. 
L ' Dens,' according to Spinoza'a definition, ' est ena conatans 
K iufinitis attribntia quorum unumquodque Eetemam et infinitam 
^t easentiam exprimit.' Under each of these attributes infinita 
^r uifavntvr, and everj-thiiig which an infinite intelligence can 
' wnceive, and an infinite power can produce, — everything^ 
wluch follows as a possibility out of the divine natiu'e, — all 
tiiingg which have been, and are, and will be, — find expree- 
' n and actual existence, not under one attribute only, but 
under each and every attribute. Language is so ill adapted 
to eiplain such a system, that even to state it accurately is 
ill lint impossible, and analogies can only remotely suggest 
"liat such expressions mean. But it ia as if it were said 
that the same thought might be expressed in an infinite 
wiiefy of languages ; and not in words only, but in action, 
in painting, in sculpture, in music, in any form of any 
kind which can be employed aa a means of spiritual embodi- 



• Ibwij. SQd if our mrthly life were nil in all, nail [lie graVB reraHined ihf ei- 
10 hoiuuQ of our hopcB Bud fcATH. thf liarrwiBic I'rritabtU might lie toleral'il 
I Ucrhjibjp, and aitmirrd as iiiguniuiu nnd lieautifiil, ll is when farciblj aCtaclied 
I tucncd of ths faLorp, with wbich it has no natural cona^ctiua. tliat it msumeB 
1 b RpolnVfl fratnrpB. The vorld may be in the main good ; wbile the poud, from 
I Jk Bakaova CDDdition of ita eiiali^nc«, ma; be imposBible irithout aume intor- 
)f «ril ; and althongh Ltibnila wbb Ht Limps stugsered even hinmelf bj the 
K<ll«rj and ntckedDess wLicli ho vitnewed. and van driven to ramfurt himself 
(tUlba nSrctJiD that this earth migbi be but one irorld in Ibe midat of tbe 
M, vhI perhaps the single ch«juered ucciitiun in an inGoity of sUinlesa 
I ^Ddtt, ftt, «e would not quarrel with a hj'polhrsis becauia it wdb imperfect : it 
■igtu pass aa a possible conjecture on a dark auljject, when nothing betlar than 
'■ajcrtan wsi attainable. 

IS soon aa we are luld that tht> evil in these human 'automitta' being a 
J ronditioD of this world which God biu citlled into being, is jet inflnilel;r 
iKe«(»bti to Oi)d ; that the creatorBs who suflnt under the aefursud necessity of 
ig sin are infinitely guilty in God's eye», for doing what they hare no 
roid, auiI may ihecefurfl be jUEtlj ponished in everlasting Gre; we rei:oil 
.%aiaal llie [mnidDi. 
.Ko ^Mtpla of Lribnitz will maintain, tliat unlesa he had found this belief in an 
mitj of penal retribution an article of the popular creed, such a doctrine would 
1 fbnnfd a natural appendage of his system ; and if J/L de Careil duires to 
■OW wh; tbe inBupnee of Sinnoxa, whose gcniua he considera su inslgniScont. has 
IcvB •□ deep and so enduring, while Leibnitz hm only secured for himself a, mem 
ition of his talents, it is because Spinosa mw not a&aid It 






of the world's 



\t own igt at the aacriSce of sincerity. 



eprobntion, and refused topurchttBc thenpplnu 
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ment. Of all these infinite attribntes, two onlj, as we said, 
are known to us — extension and thought. Material pheno- 
mena are phenomena of extension ; and to every modification 
of extension an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is formed man, 
composed of body and mind ; two parallel and correspondent 
modifications eternally answering one another. And not 
man only, but all other beings and things are similarly 
formed and similarly animated ; the anima or mind of each 
varying according to the complicity of the organism of its 
material counterpart. Although body does not think, nor 
affect the mind's power of thinking, and mind does not 
control body, nor communicate to it either motion or rest or 
any influence from itself, yet body with all its properties 
is the object or ideate of mind : whatsoever body does, mind 
perceives ; and the greater the energising power of the firsts 
the greater the perceiving power of the second. And this 
is not because they are adapted one to the other by some 
inconceivable preordinating power, but because mind and 
body are una et eadem res, the one absolute being affected in 
one and the same manner, but expressed under several attri- 
butes ; the modes and affections of each attribute having 
that being for their cause, as he exists under that attribute 
of which they are modes, and no other ; idea being caused 
by idea, and body affected by body ; the image on the retina 
being produced by the object reflected upon it, the idea or 
image in our minds by the idea of that object, &c. &c. 

A solution so remote from all ordinary ways of thinking 
on these matters is so difficult to grasp, that one can hardlj 
speak of it as being probable, or as being improbable. Pro- 
bability extends only to what we can imagine as possible, 
and Spinoza's theory seems to lie beyond the rai^ge within 
which our judgment can exercise itself. In our own opinion, 
indeed, as we have already said, the entire subject is one with 
which we have no business ; and the explanation of our 
nature, if it is ever to be explained to us, is reserved till 
we are in some other state of existence. We do not dis- 
believe Spinoza because what he suggests is in itself incre- 
dible. The chances may be millions to one against his being 
right ; yet the real truth, if we knew it, would be probably 
at least as strange as his conception of it. But we ^n 
firmly convinced that of these questions, and of all Uk^ 
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Jbem, practical answers only lie within the reach of human 
&cultiea ; and that in ' researches into the absolute ' vre 
are on the road which ends nowhere. 

Among the difficulties, however, most properly akin to this 
philosophy iUelf, there is one most obvious, viz., that if the 
attributi>s of God be infinite, and each particular thiug is 
expressed under them all, then mind and body express but 
an infinitesimal portion of the nature of each of ourselves ; 
and this human nature exists (i.e., there exists correspouding 
modes of substance) in the whole infinity of the divine 
nature under attributes differing each from each, and all 
from mind and all from body. That this must be so 
follows from the definition of the Infinite Being, and the 
nature of the distinction between the two attributes which 
are known to us ; and if this be so, why does not the mind 
perceive something of all these other attributes V The objec- 
tiyn la well expressed by a correspondent {Letter 67) ; — ' It 
follows from what yon say,' a friend writes to Spinoza, ' that 
the modification which wmstitutes my mind, and that which 
constitutes my body, although it be one and the same modi- 
fication, yet must be expressed in an infinity of ways : one 
way by thought, a second way by extension, a third by some 
attribute unknown to me, and so on to infinity ; the attri- 
butes being infinite in number, and the order and connexion 
of modes being the same in them all. Why, then, does the 
mind perceive the modes of but one attribute only P ' 

Spinoza's answer ia curious : unhappily, a fragment of 
his letter only is extant, so that it is too brief to be satis- 
factory : — 

In reply tn yoitr tiifliculty (he aaya), nlthoiigh each particular thing 
be truly in the Infinite mind, conceived in Intinile modes, the Infinite 
idea answering to ull these cannot constitute one and the euiiie mind of 
any nngle being, but nrnat conatitnte Infinite minds. No one of all 
these lu&iile idrtta bus any conne-iion witli another. 

He means, we suppose, that God's mind only perceives, or 
can perceive, things under their Infinite expression, and 
that the idea of each seveml mode, under whatever attribute, 
constitutes a separate mind. 

We do not know that we can add anything to this expla- 
nation; the difficulty lies in the audacious sweep of the 
^^alatiou itaelf ; we will, however, attempt au Uliistration, 
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although we fear it will be to illustrate olscarumper ohgcnriuf^ ^ 
Let A B C D be four out of the Infinite number of the Diriiw 
attributes. A the attribute of mind ; B the attribute 
extension; C and D other attributes, the nature of whie:::- jj 
is not known to us. Now, A, as the attribute of mind, ^j^ 
that which perceives all which takes place undier B C and i^^i 
but it is only as it exists in God that it forms the unirer^^ 
consciousness of all attributes at once. In its modificatioiz^ 
it is combined separately with the modifications of eacA, 
constituting in combination with the modes of each attribufe 
a separate being. As forming the mind of B, A perceires 
what takes place in B, but not what takes place in C or D. 
Combined with B, it forms the soul of the human body, 
and generally the soul of all modifications of extended sub- 
stance ; combined with C, it forms the soul of some other 
analogous being; combined with D, again of another; but 
the combinations are only in pairs, in which A is constant- 
A and B make one being, A and C another, A and D a thinl i 
but B will not combine with C, nor C with D ; each attribute 
being, as it were, conscious only of itself. And therefore 9 
although to those modifications of mind and extension whid^ 
we call ourselves, there are corresponding modifications und^T 
C and D, and generally under each of the Infinite attri- 
butes of God, each of ourselves being in a sense Infinite- — 
nevertheless, we neither have nor can have any knowledge 
of ourselves in this Infinite aspect ; our actual consciousness 
being limited to the phenomena of sensible experience. 

English readers, however, are likely to care little for all 
this ; they will look to the general theory, and judge of it tis 
its aspect affects them. And first, perhaps, they will be 
tempted to throw aside as absurd the notion that their 
bodies go through the many operations which they expe- 
rience them to do, undirected by their minds. It is a thinfT* 
they may say, at once preposterous and incredible. It w, 
however, less absurd than it seems ; and, though we could 
not persuade ourselves to believe it, absurd in the sense 
of having nothing to be said for it, it certainly is not It 
is far easier, for instance, to imagine the human body capable 
by its own virtue, and by the laws of material organisation, 
of building a house, than of thinking ; and yet men are 
allowed to say that the body thinks, without being regarded 
as candidates for a lunatic asylum. We see the seed shoot 
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ip Into etem and leaf and throw out flowers ; we observe it 

fulfilling processes of chemistry more subtle thMi were ever 

execated in Liebig's laboratory, and producing structures 

more cunning than man can imitate. The bird biiilde her 

Dest, the spider shapes out its delicate web, and stretches it 

L the puth of his prey ; directed not by calculating thought, 

a we conceive ourselves to be, but by some motive influence, 

nr ignorance of the nature of which we disguise from our- 

ilves, and call 'it instinct, but which we believe at least 

to be some property residing in the organisation. We are 

ipot to suppose that the human body, the most complex of all 

Material structures, has slighter powers in it than the bodies 

«f a seed, a bird, or an insect. Let us listen to Spinoza 

JOmself:— 

There ain be no doubt (lie says) that ihia liypollieflin is true ; but 
iftnleaH t can prove it from exj>erieu m n II n t, I feur, be in- 
IJlnced even to reflect upon it culinly, so p miad d n u they iliBt it ia 
hj the mind only that their bodies are s n n Aiid yet what 

lto<ly cnn or cannot do no one lias ye d m d 1 ixly, i.e., Iiy the 
Itw of itg own nature, and without ass tan f n mind. No one 
CO probed the human frume as t h de d all its functions 
1 exhausted liie list of thoni ; there are powei-s exhibited by nninmla 
exceeding human Hogacity ; and, aguin, feuts are performed by 
inunbuliela on which in the waking Btute the Mme persona would 
'er venture — itself a proof that body ia able to uccomplif-h what 
itnd can only oilmire. Men say that mind moves body, but how it 
res it tliey cannot tell, or what degree of motion it can impart to 
M that, iu fact, they do not know what tliey ray, and are only con- 
ling their own ignorance in iipecious languiige. Tliey will answer 
, that wliether or not thuj iinderstsnil how it can be, yet that they 
I aasnred by plain ex^terience that unless mind could perceive, body 
be altogether inactive ; they know [lint it depeiids on the mind 
ler tlie tongue speaka or ia »i!ent. But do tliey not eijually ex- 
rieoce tlmt if their bodies are paralysed tlieir minds cannot think ? — 
It if their bodies are asleep their miuda are without power I — -thut 
sir minds are not at all times ergually able to exert themselves even 
the same subject, but depend on the state of their bodies? And 
for experience proving that the members of the body can be con- 
lUed by the mind, I fenr experience proves very much the reverse. 
It it is absurd (they rejoin) to attempt lo explain from the mere laws 
body Biich things as pictures, or palaces, or wfirks of art ; the body 
pitild not build a church unless mind directed it. I have shown, 
iKtwever, that we do not yet know what body can or cannot do, ur 
WhM would naturally follow from the structure of it; that we espii- 
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Hence in the feats of somnambulists something which antecedentlj to 
that experience would have seemed incredible. This &bric of the 
human body exceeds infinitely any contrivance of human skill, and an 
infinity of things, as I have already proved, ouglit to follow from it. 

We are not concerned to answer this reasoning, althongh 
if the matter were one the debating of which conld be of 
any profit, it would undoubtedly have its weight, and would 
require to be patiently considered. Life is too serious, how- 
ever, to be wasted with impunity over speculations in which 
certainty is impossible, and in which we are trifling with 
what is inscrutable. 

Objections of a far graver kind were anticipated by Spinoza 
himself, when he went on to gather out of his philosophy 
^ that the mind of man being part of the Infinite intelligence, 
when we say that such a mind perceives this thing or that, 
we are, in fact, saying that God perceives it, not as he is 
Infinite, but as he is represented by the nature of this or that 
idea ; and similarly, when we say that a man does this or 
that action, we say that God does it, not qua he is Infinite^ 
but qua he is expressed in that man's nature.' * Here,* h< 
says, * many readers will no doubt hesitate, and many diffi- 
culties will occur to them in the way of such a supposition.' 

We confess that we ourselves are among these hesitatinj 
readers. As long as the Being whom Spinoza so freely name^ 
remains surrounded with the associations which in 
country we bring with us out of our childhood, not all th- 
logic in the world would make us listen to language such 
this. It is not so — we know it, and that is enough. W 
are well aware of the phalanx of difficulties which lie aboi 
our theistic conceptions. They are quite enough, if religi< 
depended on speculative consistency, and not in obedience 
life, to perplex and terrify us. What are we? what is an; 
thing? If it be not divine — what is it then? If creai 
— out of what is it created? and how created — and wh^ 
These questions, and others far more momentous which 
do not enter upon here, may be asked and cannot 
answered ; but we cannot any the more consent to SpinczzDza 
on the ground that he alone consistently provides 
answer ; because, as we have said again and again, we do 
care to have them answered at all. Conscience is the sin 
tribunal to which we choose to be referred, and conscie: 
declares imperatively that what he says is not tnie* li 
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Bftainful to speak of all this, and as fa.r as possible we de- 
signedly avoid it. Pautheiam is not AtLeism, but the In- 
finite Positive and the Infinite Negative are not ao remote 
from one another in their practical beariogs ; only let ub 
remember that we are far indeed from the truth if we 
think that God to Spinoza was ■nothing else but that world 
which we experience. It is but one of infinite expressions 

i<rf him — a conception which makes us giddy in the eifort 
lio realise it. 
We have arrived at last at the outwork of the whole 
natter in its bearings upon life and human duty. It was 
in the search alter this last, that Spinoza, as we said, 
tisvelled over so strange a country, and we now expect his 
, conclusions. To discover the true good of man, to direct his 
sctions to such ends as will secure to him real and lasting 
felicity, and, by a comparison of his powers with the objects 
offered to them, to ascertain how far they are capable of ar- 
fiving at these objects, and by what means they can best 
"e trained towards them — is the aim which Spinoza assigns 
to philosophy. ' Most people,' he adds, ' deride or vilify 
their nature ; it is a better thing to endeavour to understand 
"■ i and however extravagant my proceeding may be thought, 
1 propose to analyse the properties of that nature as if it 
''^^Te a mathematical figure.' Mind being, as he conceives 
l^ioiself to have shown, nothing else than the idea correapond- 
"*g to this or that affection of body, we are not, therefore, 
"^ think of it as a faculty, but simply and merely as an act. 
*uere is no general power called intellect, any more than 
^ere is any general abstract volition, but only kic el ille 
**UvlUetiu el h€BC el ilia voUlio. 

■Again, by the word Mind is understood not merely an act 
**»■ acts of will or intellect, but all forms also of conscionsness 
^f sensation or emotion. The human body being composed 
•^f many small bodies, the mind is similarly composed of many 
liinds, and the unity of body and of mind depends on the 
**lation which the component portions maintain towards 
®ach other. This is obviously the case with body ; and if 
*e can translate metaphysics into common experience, it is 
^qoiilly the case with mind. There are pleasures of sense 
ami pli^asuroa of intellect ; a thousand tastes, tendencies, 
I Wid inclinations form onr mental composition ; and since one 
j^tOotradicts another, and each has a tendency to become domi- 
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nant, it is only in the harmonious equipoise of their several 
activities, in their due and just subordination, that any unity 
of action or consistency of feeling is possible. After a mas- 
terly analysis of all these tendencies (the most complete by 
far which has ever been made by any moral philosopher), 
Spinoza arrives at the principles under which unity and con- 
sistency can be obtained as the condition upon which a being 
so composed can look for any sort of happiness ; and these 
principles, arrived at as they are by a route so different, are 
the same, and are proposed by Spinoza as being the same, as 
those of the Christian religion. 

It might seem impossible in a system which binds together 
in so inexorable a sequence the relations of cause and effect, 
to make a place for the action of self-control ; but consider- 
ation will show that, however vast the difference between 
those who deny and those who affirm the liberty of the will 
(in the sense in which the expression is usually understood), 
it is not a difference which affects the conduct or alters the 
practical bearings of it. Conduct may be determined by 
laws — laws as absolute as those of matter ; and yet the one 
as well as the other may be brought under control by a pro- 
per understanding of those laws. Now, experience seems 
plainly to say, that while all our actions arise out of desire 
— that whatever we do, we do for the sake of something 
which we wish to be or to obtain — we are differently affected 1 
towards what is proposed to us as an object of desire, in pro- 
portion as we understand the nature of such object in itself 
and in its consequences. The better we know, the better we 
act ; and the fallacy of all common arguments against neces- 
sitarianism lies in the assumption that it leaves no room for 
self-direction : it merely insists, in exact conformity with ex- 
perience, on the conditions under which self-determination is 
possible. Conduct, according to the necessitarian, depends on 
knowledge. Let a man certainly know that there is poison 
in the cup of wine before him, .and he will not drink it. By 
the law of cause and effect, his desire for the wine is overcome 
by the fear of the pain or the death which will follow. So 
with everything which comes before him. Let the conse- 
quences of any action be clear, definite, and inevitable, a^** 
though Spinoza would not say that the knowledge of them 
will be absolutely sufficient to determine the conduct (because 
the clearest knowledge may be overborne by violent passion)* 



yet it is tho beat which we have to tmst to, and wiU do miu-h 
if it cannot do all. 

On this hypothesis, aft«r a diagnosiB of the variouB ten- 
dencies of human nature, called commonly the paasiona and 
affections, he returns upon the nature of oui- ordinary know- 
le<Ic:e to derive out of it the means for their subordination. 
- All these tendencies of themselves seek their own objects — 
wek them blindly and immoderately ; and the mistakes and 
the unhappinesses of life arise from the want of due under- 
Btandiug of these objects, and a just moderation of the desire 
for them. His analysis is remarkably clear, but it is too 
long for us to enter upon it ; the important thing being the 
character of tlie control which is to be exerted. To arrive 
i.t this, he employs a distinction of great practical utility, 
ftod which is peculiarly his own. 

Following bis ti'ipartite division of knowledge, be finds all 
kinds of it arrange ^emselves under one of two classes, and to 
be either adequate or inadequate, By adequate knowledge he 
does not mean what is exhaustive and complete, but what, as 
far as it goes, is distinct and unconfused : by inadequate, 
he means what we know merely as fact either derived from 
our own sensations, or from tlie authority of otliers, while of 
the connexion of it with other facts, of the causes, effects, 
or meaning of it we know nothing. We may have an ad- 
equate idea of a circle, though we are unacquainted with all 
the properties which belong to it ; we conceive it distinctly 
us a figure generated by the rotation of a line, one end of 
which is stationary. Phenomena, on the other hand, however 
made known to us — phenomena of the senses, and phenomena 
' experience, as long as they remain {ihenomena merely, and 
nnwen in any higher relation — we can never know except 
M badequately. We cannot tell what outward things are 
bj coming in contact with certain features of them. We have 
ireiy imperfect acquaintance even with our own bodies, and 
the iensations which we experience of varions kinds rather 
indicate to us the nature of these bodies themselves than of 
tlie objects which affect them. Now, it ia obvious that the 
greater part of mankind act only upon knowledge of this 
Uttrt- kind. The amusements, even the active pursuits, of 
Wofrt of us remain wholly within the range of uncertainty, 
Wd, therefore, are full of hazard and precnriousness .- little 
or nothing issnes as we expect. Wo look for pleasure and wc 
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find pain; we shun one pain and find a greater; and thus 
arises the ineffectual cliaracter which we so compUiiii of in 
life— the diBappoiiitiiients, failures, mortifications which form 
the material of so much moral meditation on the vaiiity of 
the world. Much of all this is inevitable from the constitu- 
tion of our nature. The mind is too infirm to be entirely 
occupied with higher knowlerlge. The conditions of life 
oblige us to act in many cases which cannot be understood 
by us except with the utmost inadequa,cy ; and the resigna- 
tion to the higher will which has determined all things ia 
the wisest way, is imperfect in the best of ua. Yet much a 
possible, if not all ; and, although through a large tract of 
lil'e ' there comes one event to all, to the wise and to the un- 
wise,' 'yet wisdom exeelleth folly a& far as light exc«lleth 
darkness.' The phenomena of experience, after inductive ex- 
periment, and just and careful consideration, arrange theio- 
aelves under laws uniform in their operation, and furnishinf 
a guide to the judgment; and overall things, although the 
interval must remain unexplored for ever, because what w 
would search into is Infinite, may be seen thebeginuingofall 
things, the absolute eternal God. ' Mens humaua,' Spinozi 
continues, 'quipdam agit, qmedam vero patitur.' In so fai 
as it is influenced by inadequate ideas — ' eateuus patitur '—it 
is passive and in bondage, it is the sport of fortune Hud 
caprice : in so far as its ideas are adequate — ' eatenus agit '— 
it is active, it is itself. While we are governed by outwurd 
temptations, by the casual pleasures, by the fortunes or the 
misfortunes of life, we are but instruments, yielding onr«el»a 
to be acted upon as the animal is acted on by its appetite?*) 
or the inanimate matter by the laws which bind it; wesw 
slaves — instruments, it may be, of some higher purpose in 
the order of nature, but in ourselves nothing ; instrnmenta 
which are employed for a special work, and which are con- 
sumed in effecting it. 80 far, on the contrary, as we kno« 
clearly what we do, as we understand what we are, and direct 
our conduct not by the passing emotion of the moment, but 
by a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of what is really 
good, so far we are said to act — we are ourselves the spring 
of our own activity — we pursue the genuine well-being of our 
entire nature, and tha,l we can always find, and it never dis- 
appoints us when found. 

All things desire life ; all things seek for energ)-. 
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rfcUer and ampler being. The component parts of man, liia 
various appetites and passions, are seeking larger actiritj 
while puTBuing each ita immoderate indulgence ; and it is the 
primary law of every single being that it so follows what 
will give it increased vitality. "WTiatever will contribute to 
8nch increase is the proper good of each : and the good of 
man as a united being is measured and determined by the 
effect of it upon his collective powers. The appetites gather 
power from their several objects of desire ; but the power of 
tlie part is the weakness of the whole ; and man as a collec- 
tive person gathers life, being, and eelf-mastery only from the 
absolute good, — the source of all real good, and truth, and 
energy,— that is, God. The love of God is the extinction of 
all other loves and all other desires. To know God, as far 
as man can know him, is power, self-government, and peace. 
And this is virtue, and this is blessedness. 

Thus, by a formal process of demonstration, we are brought 
round to the old conclusions of theology ; and Spinoza protests 
that it is no new doctrine which he is teaching, but that it is 
erne wliich in various dialects has been believed from the be- 
ginning of the world. Happiness depends on the consistency 
and coherency of character, and that coherency can only be 
given by the knowledge of the One Being, to know whom is 
io know all things adequately, and to love whom is to have 
conquered every other inclination. The moi-e entirely our 
minds rest on him — the more distinctly we regard all things 
in their relation to him, the more we cease to be under the 
dominion of external things ; we surrender ourselves con- 
ficionsly to do his will, and as living men and not as passive 
things we become the instruments of his power. When the 
tiiie nature and true causes of our affections become clear to 
M, they have no more power to influence us. The more we 
vnderstand, the less can feeling sway us ; we know that all 
tilings are what they are, because they are so constituted that 
they could not be otherwise, and we cease to be angry with 
L Wr brother, because he disappointe us ; we shall not fret at 
I Calamity, nor complain of fortune, becanse no such thing as 
[ wtnne exists ; and if we fail it is better than if we had 
Wcceeded, not perhaps for ourselves, yet for the universe, 
"e cannot fear, when nothing can befall us except what 
God wills, and we shall not \-iolently hope, when the futnre, 
I •hatever it be, will be the best which is possible. Seeing 
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all things in their place in the everlasting order, Past and 
Future will not afifect us. The temptation of present pleasure 
will not overcome the certainty of future pain, for the pain 
wiU be as sure as the pleasure, and we shall see all things 
under a rule of adamant. The foolish and the ignorant aw 
led astray by the idea of contingency, and expect to escape the 
just issues of their actions ; the wise man will know that each 
action brings with it its inevitable consequences, which eren 
God cannot change without ceasing to be himself. 

In such a manner, through all the conditions of life, Spinoza 
pursues the advantages which will accrue to man from the 
knowledge of God, God and man being what his philosophj 
has described them. His practical teaching is singularlj 
beautifiil ; although much of its beauty is perhaps due to aa- 
sociations which have arisen out of Christianitv, and which 
in the system of Pantheism have no proper abiding place. 
Ketaining, indeed, all that is beautiful in Christianity, he 
even seems to have relieved himself of the more feariid fea- 
tures of the general creed. He acknowledges no hell, no 
devil, no positive and active agency at enmity with God ; but 
sees in all things infinite gradations of beings, all in their 
way obedient, and all fulfilling the part allotted to them. 
Doubtless a pleasant exchange and a grateful deliverance, 
if only we could persuade ourselves that a hundred pages of 
judiciously arranged demonstrations could really and indeed 
have worked it for us ; if we could indeed believe that we ^ 
could have the year without its winter, day without night, 
sunlight without shadow. Evil is unhappily too real a thing 
to be so disposed of. 

But if we cannot believe Spinoza's system taken in its entire 
completeness, yet we may not blind ourselves to the diain- 
terestedness and calm nobility which pervades his theories of 
human life and obligation. He will not hear of a virtue 
which desires to be rewarded. Virtue is the power of God 
in the human soul, and that is the exhaustive end of all 
human desire. ' Beatitude non est virtutis pretium, sed ipsa 
virtus. Nihil aliud est quam ipsa animi acquiescentia, qns 
ex Dei intuitivS, cognitione oritur.* The same spirit of 
generosity exhibits itself in all his conclusions. The ordinaiy 
objects of desire, he says, are of such a kind that for one man 
to obtain them is for another to lose them ; and this alone 
would suffice to prove that they are not what any man should 
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labour after. But the falneas of Grod suffices for us all ; aud 
he who posseasea this good desires only to communicate it to 
every one, and to make all mankind as happy aa himself. 
And again :— * The wise man will not speak in society of 
his neighbour's faults, and sparingly of the infirmity of 
human nature ; but he will speak largely of human virtue 
ind human power, and of the means by which that nature 
can best be perfected, so to lead men to put away that fear 
and aversion with which they look on goodness, and learn 
irith relieved hearts to love and desire it.' And once more : 
— ' He who loves God will not desire that God should love 
him in return with any partial or particular affection, for 
that is to desire that God for his sake should change his 
trerlasting nature and become lower than himself.' 

One grave element, indeed, of a religious faith would 
«em in such a system to be necessarily wanting. Where 
inJlridual action is resolved into the modified activity of 
ihe Universal Being, all absorbing and all evolving, the in- 
diridaality of the personal man is but an evanescent and 
unreal shadow. Such individuality as we now possess, what- 
wer it be, might continue to exist in a future state as really 
u it exists in the present, and those to whom it belongs 
might be anxious naturally for its persistence. Yet it would 
wem that if the soul be nothing except the idea of a body 
wtnally existing, when that body is decomposed into its 
clemeatfl, the soul corresponding to it must accompany it 
into an answering dissolution. And this, indeed, Spinoza in 
one sense actually affirms, when he denies to the mind any 
power of retaining consciousness of what baa befallen it in 
life, ' nisi durante corpore.' But Spinozism is a philosophy 
fill! of surprises ; and our calculations of what must belong 
10 it are perpetuaJly baffled. The imagination, the memory, 
the senses, whatever belongs to inadequate perception, perish 
tiKesBari]y and eternally ; and the man who has been the 
•live of hia inclinations, who has no knowledge of God, and 
Ho active possession of himself, having in life possessed no 
["■raonality, loses in death the appearance of it with the 
"iiisolotion of the body. 

Kevertbeless, there is in God an idea expressing the essence 
of the mind, united te the mind as the mind is united te 
tlie body, and thus there is in the soul something of an 
^rlasting nature which cannot utterly perish. And here 
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Spinoza, as he often does in many of his most solemn con- 
clusions, deserts for a moment the thread of his demon- 
strations, and appeals to the consciousness. In spite of onr 
non-recollection of what passed before our birth, in spite of 
all difficulties from the dissolution of the body, ^Nihilo- 
minus,' he says, ^ sentimus experimurque nos eetemos ewe. 
Nam mens non minus res illas sentit quas intelligendo con- 
cipit, quam quas in memori^ habet. Mentis enim ocoli 
quibus res videt observatque sunt ipsse demonstrationes.' 

This perception, immediately revealed to the mind, fiilk 
into easy harmony with the rest of the system. As the mind 
is not a faculty, but an act or acts, — not a power of per- 
ception, but the perception itself, in its high union with the 
highest object (to use the metaphysical language which Cole- 
ridge has made popular and partially intelligible), the object 
and the subject become one. K knowledge be followed as it 
ought to be followed, and all objects of knowledge be re- 
garded in their relations to the One Absolute Being, the 
knowledge of particular outward things, of nature, or life, 
or history, becomes, in fact, knowledge of God; and the 
more complete, or adequate such knowledge, the more the 
mind is raised above what is perishable in the phenomena 
to the idea or law which lies beyond them. It learns to 
dwell exclusively upon the eternal, not upon the temporarr; 
and being thus occupied with the everlasting laws, and itB 
activity subsisting in its perfect union with them, it con- 
tracts in itself the character of the objects which possew 
it. Thus we are emancipated fix>m the conditions of dnit- 
tion ; we are liable even to death only qtiatenvs paiimvr, tf 
we are passive things and not active intelligences ; and the 
more we possess such knowledge and are possessed by it, the 
more entirely the passive is superseded by the active— » 
that at last the himian soul may ^ become of such a natnre 
that the portion of it which will perish with the body ii» 
comparison with that of it which shall endure, shaU b* 
insignificant and nullms momentV (Eth. v. 38.) 

Such are the principal features of a philosophy, the in* 
fluence of which upon Europe, direct and indirect, it is do* 
easy to over-estimate. The account of it is far from bein^ 
an account of the whole of Spinoza's labours; his ^Trac-' 
tatus Theologico-Politicus ' was the forerunner of Germai^^ 
historical criticism ; the whole of which has been but tb^ 
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application of principles laid down in that remarkable work. 
But this is not a subject on which, upon the present occasion, 
we have cared to enter. We have designedly confined our- 
selves to the system which is most associated with the name 
of its author. It is this which has been really powerful, 
which has stolen over the minds even of thinkers who imagine 
themselves most opposed to it. It has appeared in the abso- 
lute Pantheism of Schelling and Hegel, in the Pantheistic 
ChiiBtianity of Herder and Schleiermacher. Passing into 
practical life it has formed the strong, shrewd judgment of 
Goethe, while again it has been able to unite with the theories 
of the most extreme materialism. 

It lies too, perhaps (and here its influence has been un- 
mixedly good), at the bottom of that more reverent contem- 
plation of nature which has caused the success of our modem 
landscape painting, which inspired Wordsworth's poetry, and 
which, if ever physical science is to become an instrument 
of intellectual education, must first be infused into the 
lessons of nature ; the sense of that ^ something ' interfused 
in the material world — 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; — 
A motion and a spirit, which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. 

If we shrink from regarding the extended universe, with 
Spmoza, as an actual manifestation of A J mighty God, we are 
unable to rest in the mere denial that it is this. We go on 
to a^k what it w, and we are obliged to conclude thus 
mnch at least of it, that every smallest being was once a 
thought in his mind ; and in the study of what he has made, 
we are really and truly studying a revelation of himself. 

It is not here, it is not on the physical, it is rather on the 
moral side, that the stumbling-block is lying ; in that excuse 
for evil and for evil men which the necessitarian theory will 
fornish, disguise it in what fair-sounding words we will. So 
plam this is, that common-sense people, and especially Eng- 
fiA people, cannot bring themselves even to consider the 
^jnestion without impatience, and turn disdainfully and angrily 
from a theory which confuses their instincts of right and 
wrong. Although, however, cn-or on this side is infinitely 
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less mischievous than on the other, no vehement error can 
exist in this world with impunity ; and it does appear that 
in our common view of these matters we have closed our eye* 
to certain grave facts of experience, and have g^ven the 
fatalist a vantage ground of real truth which we ought to 
have considered and allowed. At the risk of tediousness we 
shall enter briefly into this unpromising ground, Life and 
the necessities of life are our best philosophers if we will 
only listen honestly to what they say to us ; and dislike 
the lesson as we may, it is cowardice which refuses to 
hear it. 

The popular belief is, that right and wrong lie before 
every man, and that he is free to choose between them, and 
the responsibility of choice rests with himself. The fatalist^s 
belief is that every man's actions are determined by causes 
external and internal, over which he has no power, leaving no 
room for any moral choice whatever. The first is contra- 
dicted by facts, the second by the instinct of conscience. 
Even Spinoza allows that for practical purposes we are 
obliged to regard the future as contingent, and ourselres 
as able to influence it ; and it is incredible that both our 
inward convictions and our outward conduct should be built 
together upon a falsehood. But if, as Butler says, whatever 
be the speculative account of the matter, we are practically 
forced to regard ourselves as free, this is but half the truth, 
for it may be equally said that practically we are forced to 
regard each other as not free ; and to make allowance, every 
moment, for influences for which we cannot hold each other 
personally responsible. If not, — if every person of sound 
mind (in the common acceptation of the term) be equally 
able at all times to act right if only he will^ — why all the 
care which we take of children? why the pains to keep 
them from bad society ? why do we so anxiously watch their 
disposition, to determine the education which will best 
answer to it ? Why in cases of guilt do we vary our moral 
censure according to the opportunities of the offender ? Why 
do we find excuses for youth, for inexperience, for violent 
natural passion, for bad education, bad example? Why, 
except that we feel that all these things do affect the culpa- 
bility of the guilty person, and that it is folly and inhu- 
manity to disregard them ? But what we act upon in private 
life we cannot acknowledge in our ethical theories, and, 
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hile oar condnct in detail is humane anil juat, we have 
!eu contented to gather our apeeolative philosophy out of 
the broad and coarse generalisations of political necessitj-. 
In the Bwift haate of social lii'e we must indeed treat men 
as we find them. We have no time to make allowances ; and 
the gradnation of punishment by the scale of guilt is a mere 
impossibility. A thief is a tliief in the law's eye though he 
has been trained from his cradle in the kennels of St. Giles's ; 
and definite penalties must be attached to definite acts, the 
conditions of political life not admitting of any other method 
of dealing with them. But it is absurd to argne fi-om such 
rade necessity that each act therefore, by whomsoever com- 
mitted, is of specific culpability. The act is one thing, the 
moral guilt is another. There are many cases in which, 
as Butler again allows, if we trace a sinner's history to the 
bottom, the guilt attributable to himself appears to vanish 
altogether. 

This is plain matter of fact, and as long aa we continue to 
deny or ignore it, there will be found men (not bad men. 
but men who love the truth aa much as ourselves), who will 
Bee only what we neglect, and will insist upon it, and build 
their systems upon it. 

And again, if less obvious, yet not less real, are those 
natarat tendencies which each of us brings with him into 
the world, — which we did not make, and yet which almost 
as much determine what we are to be, as the properties of 
the seed determine the tree which shall grow from it. Men 
are self-willed, or violent, or obstinate, or weak, or generous. 
Or afl'ectionafe ; there is as large difiference in their disposi- 
tions as in the features of their faces. Duties which are 
easy to one, another finds difficult or impossible. It is with 
morals as it is mth art. Two children are taught to draw; 
one leama with ease, the other hardly or never. In vain the 
master will show him what to do. It seems so easy : itseems 
as if he had only to will, and the thing would be done ; but 
it is not so. Between the desire and the execution lies the 
incapable organ which only wearily, and after long labour, 
imperfectly accomplishes what ia required of it. And the 
Same, to a certain extent, unless we will deny the patent 
facts of experience, holds true in moral actions. No wonder, 
I therefore, that ei-aded or thrust aside s» these things are ia 
VQke popnlar beliefs, as soon a^ they are recognised in their j 
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full reality they should be mistaken for the whole troth, 
and the free-will theory be thrown aside as a chimera. 

It may be said, and it often is said, that such reason- 
ings are merely sophistical — that however we entangle our- 
selves in logic, we are conscious that we are free ; we know 
— we are as sure as we are of our existence — that we have 
power to act this way or that way, exactly as we choose. 
But this is less plain than it seems ; and if granted, it proves 
less than it appears to prove. It may be true that we can 
act as we choose, but can we choose'? Is not our choice 
determined for us? We cannot determine from the fiact^ 
because we always have chosen as soon as we act, and we 
cannot replace the conditions in such a way as to discover 
whether we could have chosen anything else. The stronger 
motive may have determined our volition without om: per- 
ceiving it ; and if we desire to prove our independence of 
motive, by showing that we can choose something different 
from that which we should naturally have chosen, we stiD 
cannot escape from the circle, this very desire becoming, as 
Mr. Hume observes, itself a motive. Again, consciousness of 
the possession of any power may easily be delusive ; we can 
properly judge what our powers are only by what they have 
actually accomplished ; we know what we have done, and 
we may infer from having done it that our power was 
equal to what it achieved. But it is easy for us to over- 
rate our strength if we try to measure our abilities in them- 
selves. A man who can leap five yards may think that he 
can leap six; yet he may try and fail. A man who can 
write prose may only learn that he cannot write poetry 
from the badness of the verses which he produces. To the 
appeal to consciousness of power there is always an answer: 
— that we may believe ourselves to possess it, but that ex- 
perience proves that we may be deceived. 

There is, however, another group of feelings which cannot 
be set aside in this way, which do prove that, in some sense 
or other, in some degree or other, we are the authors of our 
own actions. It is one of the clearest of all inward pheno- 
mena, that, where two or more courses involving moral issues 
are before us, whether we have a consciousness of |>oicerto 
choose between them or not, we have a consciousness that we 
ought to choose between them ; a sense of duty — ori &? toOto 
TrpaTTsiy — as Aristotle expresses it, which we cannot shake 
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off. Whatever this consciousnesB involveB (and some measure 
of freedom it must involve or it is nonsense), tJie feeling 
exists witliin us, and refusea to yield before all the batteries 
of logic. It is not that of the two courses we know that one 
is in the loug run the beat, and the other more immeiliately 
tempting. We have a sense of obligation irrespective of con- 
sequence, the violation of which is followed again by a sense 
of self-disapprobation, of censure, of blame. In vain will 
Spinoza tell us that such feelinga, incompatible aa they are 
with the theory of powerlesanesa, are mistakes arising out 
of a false philosophy. They are primary facts of sensation 
moat vivid in minds of most vigorous sensibility; and al- 
though they may be extinguished by habitual profligacy, or 
possibly, perhaps, destroyed by logic, the paralysis of the 
conscience is no more a proof that it is not a real power of 
lierceiving real things, than blindness is a proof that sight 
is not a real power. The perceptions of worth and worth- 
kflsness are not conclusions of reasoning, but immediate 
sensations like tliose of seeing and hearing ; and although, 
lite the other senses, they may be mistaken sometimes in 
the accounts they render to us, the fact of the existence of 
Wch feelings at all proves that there is something which 
coneaponds to them. If there be any such things as ' true 
ideas,' or clear, distinct perceptions at all, this of pruise and 
blame is one of them, and according to Spinoza's own rule 
We must accept what it involves. And it involves that some- 
where or other the influence of causes ceases to operate and 
that some degi-ee of power there is in men of aelf-de termina- 
tion, by the amount of which, and not by their specific 
actions, moral merit or demerit is to be measured. Specula- 
tire difficulties remain in abundance. It will be said in a 
case, e. g. of moral trial, that there may have been power ; but 
*aa there power etiough to resist the temptation ? If there 
Waa, then it was resisted. If there was not, there was no 
^ea^n8ibility. We must answer again from practical in- 
stinct. We refuse to allow men to be considered all equally 
guilty who have committed the same faults ; and we insist 
that their actions must be measured against their opportu- 
nities. But a similar conviction assures us that there is 
Somewhere a point of freedom. Where that point is — where 
other in0uencea terminate, and responsibility begins — will 
dw»j8 be of intricate and oft«ii impossible solution. But 
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if there be such a point at all, it is fatal to necessitariamsmy 
and man is what he has been hitherto supposed to be — an 
exception in the order of nature, with a power not differing' 
in degree but diflfering in kind from those of other crea^ 
tures. Moral life, like all life, is a mystery ; and as to anato. 
mise the body will not reveal the secret of animation, so with 
the actions of the moral man. The spiritual life, which alone 
gives them meaning and being, glides away before the logical 
dissecting knife, and leaves it but a corpse to work upon. 
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To be entirely just in our estimate of other ages is not diffi- 
cult — it is impossible. Even what is passing in onr presence 
we see but throagh a glass darkly. The mind as well as 
thfi eye adds something of its own, before an image, even of 
the clearest object, can be painted upon it. 

And in historical enquiries, the most instructed thinkei-a 

j liave but a limited advantage over the most illiterate. Those 

kirlio know the most, approach least to agreement. The most 

p'Oftreful investigations are diverging roads — the further men 

' travel upon them, the greater the interval by which they 

are divided. In the eyes of David Hume the history of the 

Saxon Princes is ' the scuffling of kites and crows.' Father 

Newman would mortify the conceit of a degenerate England 

by pointing to the sixty saints and the hundred confessors 

who were trained in her royal palaces for the Calendar of 

the Blessed. How vast a chasm yawns between these two 

conceptions of the same era ! Through what common term 

can the student pass from one into the other ? 

Or, to take an instance yet more noticeable. The history 
of England scarcely interests Mr. Macaulay before the Revo- 
hition of the seventeenth century. To Lord John Ruasell, 
the Beformation was the first outcome from centuries of foUy 
and ferocity ; and Mr. Hallam's more temperate language 
softens, without concealing, a similar conclusion. These 
writers have all studied what they describe. Mr. Carlyle has 
studied the same subject with power at least equal to theirs, 
and to him the greatness of English character was waning 
with the dawn of English literature ; the race of heroes was 
Jing, The era of action was yielding before the era 
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All these views may seem to ourselves exaggerated; we 
may have settled into some moderate via media, or haie 
carved out our own ground on an original pattern ; but if 
we are wise, the differences in other men's judgments wiD 
teach us to be diffident. The more distinctly we have made 
history bear witness in favour of our particular opinions, the 
more we have multiplied the chances against the truth of 
our own theory. 

Again, supposing that we have made a truce with 
^ opinions,' properly so called ; supposing we have satisfied 
ourselves that it is idle to quarrel upon points on which good 
men differ, and that it is better to attend rather to what 
we certainly know; supposing that, either fix)m superior 
wisdom, or jfrom the conceit of superior wisdom, we have 
resolved that we will look for human perfection neither 
exclusively in the Old World nor exclusively in the New— 
neither among Catholics nor Protestants, among Whigs or 
Tories, heathens or Christians — that we have laid aside acci- 
dental differences, and determined to recognise only moral 
distinctions, to love moral worth, and to hate moral evil, 
wherever we find them ; — even supposing all this, we have 
not much improved our position — we cannot leap fix)m our 
shadow. 

Eras, like individuals, differ firom one another in the 
species of virtue which they encourage. In one age, we find 
the virtues of the warrior ; in the next, of the saint. The 
ascetic and the soldier in their turn disappear ; an industrial 
era succeeds, bringing with it the virtues of common sense, 
of grace, and refinement. There is the virtue of energy and 
command, there is the virtue of humility and patient suffer- 
ing. All these are difflerent, and all are, or may be, of 
equal moral value ; yet, jfrom the constitution of our mindfl, 
we are so framed that we cannot equally appreciate all ; ^^ 
sympathise instinctively with the person who most repre- 
sents our own ideal — with the period when the graces which 
most harmonise with our own tempers have been especially 
cultivated. Further, if we leave out of sight these refine- 
ments, and content ourselves with the most popular concep- 
tions of morality, there is this immeasurable difficulty— s^ 
great, yet so little considered, — that goodness is positive as 
well as negative, and consists in the active accomplishment 
of certain things which we are bound to do, as well as in the 
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from things which we are bonnd not to do. And 
here the warp and woof vary in shade and pattern. Many a 
man, with the help of circumstances, may pick his way olear 
throi^h life, having never violated one prohibitive command- 
ment, and yet at last be fit only for the place of tho unprofit- 
able servant — he may not have committed either sin or 
crime, yet never have felt the pulsation of a single unselfish 
emotion. Another, meanwhile, shall have been hurried by 
an impulsive nature into fault after fault — shall have been 
reckless, improvident, perhaps profligate, yet be fitter, after 
all for the kingdom of heaven than the Pharisee — fitter, be- 
cause against the catalogue of faults there could perhaps be 
set a fairer list of acts of comparative generosity and self- 
forgetfulnesa — fitter, because to those who love much, much 
is foi^ven. Fielding had no occasion to make Blifil, behind 
his decent coat, a traitor and a hypocrite. It would have 
been enough to have coloured him in and out alike in the 
ateady hnes of selfishness, afraid of offending the upper 
powers as he was a&aid of offending Allworthy — not from 
any love for what was good, but solely because it would be 
imprudent — because the pleasure to be gained was not 
worth the risk of consequences. Such a Blifil would have 
answered the novelist's pur^jose — for he would have re- 
mained a worse man in the estimation of some of us than 
Tom Jones. 

yflo the truth is ; but unfortunately it is only where accu- 
■Be knowledge is stimulated by affection, that we are able 
B^feel it. Persons who live beyond our own circle, and, still 
■fewre, persons who have lived in another age, receive what is 
called justice, not charity ; and justice is supposed to consist 
in due allotments of censure for each special act of miscon- 
, leaving merit unrecognised. There are many reasons 
r this harsh method of judging. We must decide of men 
I what we know, and it is easier to know faults than to 
r virtues. Faults are specific, easUy described, easily 
lated, easily remembered. And again, there is, or 
' be, hypocrisy in virtue ; but no one pretends to vice 
( is not vicious. The bad things which can be proved of 
■inan we know to be genuine. He was a spendthrift, he 
I an ailnlterer, he gambled, he equivocated. These are 
I positive, unless untrue, and when they stand alone^ 
e the whole character. 
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This also is to be observed in historical criticism. All 
mRn feel a necessity of being on some terms with their con- 
science, at their own expense or at another's. If they cannot 
part with their faulta, they will at least call them by their 
right name when they meet with such faults elsewhere ; and 
tlina, when they find account of deeds of violence or sensu- 
ality, of tyranny, of injustice of man to man, of great and 
extensive sufi'ering, or any of those other misfortunes which 
the selfishness of men has at varioua times occasioned, thej 
will vituperate the doers of such things, and the age wliich 
has permitted them to be done, with the full emphasis of 
virtuous indignation, while all the time they are themselves 
doing things which will be described, with no less justice, in 
the same colonrs, by an equally virtuous posterity. 

Historians are fond of recording the supposed sufferings 
of the poor in the days of serfdom and villenage ; yet the 
records of the strikes of the last ten years, when told bv 
the sufferers, contain pictures no less fertile in tragedj- 
We apeak of famines and plagues under the Tudors and 
Stuarts ; but the Irish famine, and the Irish plague of 184". 
the last page of such horrors which haa yet been turned over, 
is the most horrible of all. We can conceive a description of 
England during the year which has just closed over us 
(1856), true in all its details, containing no one statement 
which can be challenged, no single exaggeration which can 
be proved ; and this description, if given without the correct- 
ing traits, shall make ages to come marvel why the Cities of 
the Plain were destroyed, and England was allowed to a^l^ 
vive. The frauds of trusted men, high in power and high in 
supposed religion ; the wholesale poisonings ; the robberiMl 
the adulteration of food — nay, of almost everything eipo«J 
for sale — tlie cruel usage of women — children murdered fill 
the burial fees — life and property insecure in open day to 
the open streets — splendour such as the world never ffl* 
before upon earth, with vice and squalor crouching xxsAb 
its walls — let all tliis be written down by an enemy, or let 
it be ascertained hereafter by the investigation of a posterity 
which desires to judge us as we generally have judged ow 
forefathers, and few years will show darker in the Engli'l' 
annals than the year which we have just left behind ni- 
Yet we know, in the honesty of our hearts, how uujnst snfli 
a picture would be. Our future advocate, if we are so bapi.' 
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B to find one, may not be able to disprove a singile article 
n the indictment ; and yet we know that, as the world goes, 
he will be right if he marks the year with a white stroke — 
as one in which, on the whole, the moral harvest was better 
than an average. 

Once more ; our knowledge of any man is always inade- 
quat« — even of the unit which each of us calls himself; and 
the first condition under which we can know a man at all is, 
that he be in essentials something like ourselves ; that our 
own experience be an interpreter which shall open the secrets 
of hifl eiperience; and it often happens, even among our 
contemporaries, that we are altogether baffled. The Enghah- 
man and the Italian may understand each other's speech, 
but the language of each other's ideas has still to be learnt. 
wOnr long failures in Ireland have risen from a radical in- 
^■Kngmity of character which has divided the Celt from the 
HBkXon. And again, in the same country, the Catholic will 
™fe a mystery to the Protestant, and the Protestant to the 
Catholic. Their intellects have been shaped in opposite 
■nonlds ; they are like inBtruments which cannot be played 
in concert. In the same way, but in a far higher degree, 
we are divided from the generations which have preceded 
na in this planet — we try to comprehend a Pericles or a 
Ossar — an image rises before us which we seem to recognise 
u belonging to our common hmnanity. There is this feature 
which is familiar to iis^and this— and this. We are foil of 
hope ; the lineaments, one by one. pass into clearness ; when 
soddenly the figure becomes enveloped in a cloud — some 
perplexity crosses our analysis, baffling it utterly, the phan- 
tom which we have evoked dies away before our eyes, seorn- 
fiilly mocking our incapacity to master it. 

The English antecedent to the Reformation are nearer to 
us than Greeks or Romans ; and yet there is a large interval 
between the baron who fought at Baraet field, and his 
polished descendant in a modem drawing-room, The scale 
of appreciation and the rule of judgment — the habits, the 
hopes, the fears, the emotions — have utterly changed. 

In perusing modem histories, the present writer has been 
rtmck dumb with wonder at the facility with which men 
will fill in chasms in their information with conjecture ; will 
gUMS at the motives which have prompted actions ; will 
pasB their ceusures, as if all secrets of the past lay out on an 
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open scroll before them. He is obliged to say for hlmsdf 
that, wherever he has been fortunate enough to diacOTer 
authentic explanations of English historical difficaltiea, it it 
rare indeed that he has found any conjecture, either of Lis 
own or of any other modem writer, confirmed. The tree 
motive has almost invariably been of a kind which no modera 
experience could have suggested. 

Thoughts such as these form a hesitating prelude to an 
exprrasion of opinion on a controverted question. They will 
serve, however, to indicate the Umits within which the Bsi^ 
opinion is supposed to be hazarded. And in fact, neither 
in this nor in any historical subject is the conclusion so clear 
that it can be enunciated in a definite form. The utmost 
which can be safely hazarded with history is to relate 
honestly ascertained facts, with only such indications of a 
judicial sentence upon them as may be si^gested in the furni 
in which the story is arranged. 

Whether the monastic bodies of England, at the time at 
their dissolution, were really in that condition of moral 00^ 
ruption which is laid to their charge in the Act of Parin- 
ment by which they were disaolyed, is a point which it Beems 
hopeless to &r^e. Bomaii Catholic, and indeed almost aU 
English, writers who are not committed to an untavounble 
opinion by the ultra-Protestantism of their doctrines, seem to 
have agreed of late years that the accusations, if not felits 
were enormously exaggerated. The dissolution, we are tol4 
waa a predetermined act of violence and rapacity j and iriwo 
the reports and the letters of the visitors are quoted ia 
justification of the Government, the discussion is closed witi 
the dismissal of every unfavourable witness from the court, 
as venal, corrupt, calumnious — in fact, as a suborned Uai- 
Upon these terms the argument is easily disposed of; and 
if it were not that truth is in all matters better than false- 
hood, it would be idle to reopen a question which cannot K' 
justly dealt with. No evidence can affect convictiona whifli 
have been arrived at without evidence — and why should «(■ 
attempt a task which it is hopeless to accomplish '? It sevof 
necessary, however, to reassert the actual state of the mr- 
viving testimony from time to time, if it be only to siutein 
the linka of the old traditions ; and the present paper will 
contain one or two pictures of a pecuhar kind, exhibiting tb' 
life and habits of those institutions, which have been lattl* 
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Ipiet with chiefly among the imprinted E«cordB. In aotici- 
patioa of any possible charge of unfairnesB in judging from 
isolated instances, we disclaim simply all desire to judge — 
all wish to do anything beyond relating certain ascertained 
stories. Let it remain, to those who are perverse enough to 
insist upon it, an open question whether the monasteries 
were more corrupt under Henry the Eighth than they had 
been four hundred years earlier. The dissolution would have 
been equally a necessity ; for no reasonable person would 
desire that bodies of men should have been maintained for the 
only business of singing masses, when the efficacy of masses 
was no longer believed. Our present desire is merely this — 
to satisfy ourselves whether the Government, in discharging 
a duty which could not be dispensed with, condescended to 
falsehood in seeking a vindication for themselves which 
they did not require ; or whether they had cause really to 
believe the majority of the monastic bodies to be as they 
affirmed — whether, that is to say, there really were such 
cases either of flagrant immorality, neglect of discipline, or 
careless waste and prodigality, as to justify the general 
censure which was pronounced against the system by the 
Parliament and the Privy Council. 

Seciu-e in the supposed completeness with whici Queen 
Mary's agents destroyed the Eecorda of the visitation under 
her father, Soman Catholic ivriters have taken refuge in a 
disdainful denial; and the Anglicans, who for the most 
port, while contented to enjoy the fruits of the Reformation, 
detest the means hy which it was brought about, have taken 
the same view. Bishop Latimer tells us that, when the 
Eeportof the visitors of the abbeys was read in the Commons 
House, there rose from all sides one long cry of ' Down 
witli them.' But Bishop Latimer, in the opinion of High 
Churchmen, is not to be believed. Do we pi-oduce letters of 
the visitors themselves, we are told that they are the slanders 
prepared to jtxstify a preconceived purpose of spoliation. No 
witness, it seems, will be admitted unless it be the witness 
of a friend. Unless some enemy of the Reformation can be 
fonnd to confess the crimes wtiich made the Reformation 
necessary, the crimes themselves are to be regarded as un- 
proved. This is a hard condition. We appeal to Wolsey. 
Wolsey commenced the suppression. Wolsey first made 
Bablic the infamies which disgraced the Church ; while. 
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notwithstanding^, lie died the devoted servant of the Church. 
This evidence is surely admissible ? But no : Wolsey, too, 
must be put out of court. Woleej was a courtier and a time- 
server, Wolsey was a tyrant's minion. Wolsey vras — in 
short, we know not what Wolsey was, or what he was not 
Who can put confidence in a charlatan ? Behind the bnl- 
warks of such objections, the champion of the abbeys maj 
well believe himself secure. 

And yet, unreasonable though these demands may be. it 
happenS) after all, that we are able partially to gratify them. 
It is strange that, of all extant accusations a.gainst any on* 
of the abbeys, the heaviest is from a quarter which even 
Lingard himself would scarcely call suspicious. No picture 
left us by Henry's visitors surpasses, even if it equals, a de- 
scription of the condition of the Abbey of St. Albans, in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, drawn by Morton, Hem 
the Seventh's mini8t4.'r. Cardinal Archbishop, Legate of tie 
ApostoUc See, in a letter addressed by him to the Abbot of 
St. Alban's himself. We must request our reader's special 
attention for the next two pages. 

In the year 1489, Pope Innocent the Eighth — moved with 
the enorinoiia stories which reached big ear of the corrup- 
tion of the houses of religion in England — -granted a com- 
mission to the Archbishop of Canterbury to make enquiries 
whether these stories were true, and to proceed to correct 
and reform as might seem good to him. The regular clergj 
were exempt from episcopal visitation, except under eepeciil 
directions from Rome. The occasion had appeared bo seriom 
as to make estraordinarj- interference necessary. 

On the receipt of the Papal commission. Cardinal Morton. 
among other letters, wrote the follomng letter :— 

John, by Divine permiBaion, ArcKbishop of Canlerbiiry, Prilnit* •' 
all Engiand, Legate of the Apostolic See, to William, Abbot of ti* 
Monaalery of St. Albaua, greeting. 

We have received certain letters under lead, tlie copies whereof « 
herewith send you, Jrom our most lioly Lord and Father in Chr'A 
Innocent, by Divine Providence Pope, the eighth of that name. V* 
therefore, John, the ArchbiBtop, the visitor, rerormer, inquiaiuir, ww 
judge therein mentioned, in reverence for the Apostolic See, hf* 
taken upon ourselves the burden of enforcing the said commiaJan: 
iind have determined that we will proceed by, and according to, ^ 
full force, tenor, and effect of tJie same. 
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. has come to cur eara, being at once publicly notorious and 
before us upon the teatimony of many witncBscs worthy of 
credit, that you, the abbot afore-mentioned, have been of long time 
noted and diifamed, and do yet continue bo noted, of simony, of usury, 
of dilapidation and wasl« of the goods, revenuee, and posaeBaions of the 
esid monastery, and of certain other enormous crimes and excesses 
hereafter written. In the rule, custody, and adminiBtration of the goods, 
npirilual and temporal, of the said monastery you are bo remiss, so 
negligent, so prodigikl, that whereas the said monastery was of old 
times founded and endowed by the pious devotion of illustriouB 
princes, of famous memory, heietofbre kings of this land, the moat 
Doble progenitors of our mnst aerene Lord and King that now is, in 
order ^at true religion might Houriah there, that the name of the 
Most High, in whose honour and glory it was instituted, might be duly 
celebrated there; 

And whereas, in days heretofore, the regular observance of the eaid 
rule was greatly regarded, and hoapitahty waa diligently kept; 

Nevertheless, for no little time, during which you have presided in 
the same monastery, you and certain of your fellow-monlis and bre- 
thren (whose blood, it is feared, through your neglect, a severe Judge 
will re<]uire at your band) have relaxed the measure and form of 
r«Iigiou« life; yon have laid aside the pleasant yoke of contemplation, 
«nd aU r^ular obscrvancea — hospitality, alms, and thoae other offices 
of piety which of old time were exercised and ministered therein have 
decreased, and by your faults, your airelesaness, your neglect and deed, 
do daily decrease more and more, and cease to be regarded — the pious 
I rowa of the founders are defrauded of their just intent — the ancient 
rule of your order is deserted ; and not a few of your fellow-monka 
ud brethren, as we moat deeply grieve to learn, giving themselves 
over to a reprobate mind, laying aside the fear of God, do lead only 
■ life of lasciviouBuess — nay, as is horrible to relate, be not afraid to 
defile the holy places, even the very churches of God, by infamous 
inicTcourse with nuns, Sec. £c. 

You yourself, moreover, among other grave enormities and abomin- 
able crimes whereof you ate guilty, and for which you are noted and 
difiamed, have, in the first place, admitted a certain married woman, 
nuned Elena Germjn, who has separated herself without juat cause 
Smm ber husband, and for some time puat has lived in adultery with 
another man, to be a mm or sister in the house or Priory of Bray, 
lying, as you pretend, within your jurisdiction. You have neict ap- 
pointed the same woman to be prioress of the said house, notwitli- 
Honding that her said husband was living at the time, and is stiU 
alive. And finally. Father Tlio;uas Sudbury, one of your brother 
■nonks, publicly, notoriously, and without interference or punishment 
from you, haa associated, and xtill associates, with tluB woman as an 
vWiev with bia hsilot. 
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MoreoTer, divers other of your bretliren and fellow-monlcB ian »- 
sorted, and do resort, continually to her and other women at the matt 
place, as to a public brothel or receiving houae, and have received n 
correction therefor. 

Nor is Bray the only house into which you have introduced db- 
order. At the nunnery of Sapwell, which you also contend to be nnda 
your jurisdiction, you change the prioreases and luperiora agun lal 
again at your own will and caprice. Here, as well as at Bniy, jrou 
depose those who are good and religious ; you promote to the lugbtf 
dignities the worthless and the vicious. The duties of the order ir 
cast aside ; virtue is neglected ; and hy these mcana so mQch cost and 
estravagance has been caused, that to provide means for yom- indnl- 
gence you have introduced certain of your brethren to prewde in tLcir 
houses under the name of guardians, when io fact they are no gau- 
diana, but thieves and nolorioua villains; and with their help JOB 
have caused and permitted the goods of the same priories to be ii- 
pensed, or to apeak more truly to be disripated, in the Bbove-de«enlwl 
corruptions and other enormous and accursed offences. Those plK» 
once religious are rendered and reputed as it were prolane and im- 
pious ; and by your own and youi creatures' conduct, are to im- 
poverished as to be reduced to the verge of ruin. 

In like manner, also, you have dealt with certain other ctJls of moiik* 
which you say are subject to you, even within the jnonasteiy of thi 
glorious proto-martyr Alban himself. You have dilapidated th« eon- 
moo property ; you have made away with the jewels ; the cDpeei, tfc< 
woods, the underwood, almost all the oaks, and other forest trec^ B 
the value of eight thousand marks and more, you have made B ht 
cut down without distinction, and they have by you been »oH ui 
ahenated. The brethren of the abbey, some of whom, as is repotted) 
are given over to all the evil things of the world, n^lect the «enK» 
of God altogether. They live with harlots and mistreeses publicly end 
continuously, within the precincta of the monastery and without. Sow 
of them, who are covetous of honour and promotion, and deBfWU 
therefore of pleasing your cupidity, have stolen and made awsy wili 
the chalices and other jewels of the church. They have even aW" 
legiously extracted the precious stones from the very shrine of St 
Alban ; and you have not punished these men, but have rather know- 
ingly supported and maintained them. If any of yotu* brelhran U 
hving justly and rehgiously, if any be wise and virtuons, theeo job 
straightway depress and hold in hatred. . . . You . , , 

But we need not tranacribe further this overwhelming 
document. It pursues ita way through mire and filth to it« 
moat lame and impotent conclusion. After all this, Ihe 
abbot wae not deposed ; he was invited merely to reconsid** 
his doings, and, if possible, amend them. Such waa Omrol' 
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discipline, eren under an extraordinary commission from 
Borne. But the most incorrigible Anglican will scarcely 
question the truth of a picture drawn by such a. hand ; 
and it must be added that this one unexceptionable indict- 
ment lends at once assured credibility to the reports which 
were presented fifty years later, on the general visitation. 
There is no longer rocta for the presmnptiTe objection that 
charges so revolting could not be true. We see that in 
their worst form they could be true, and the evidence of 
L^h and Leghton, of Rice and Bedyll, as it remains in 
their letters to Cromwell, must be shaken in detail, or else 
it must be accepted as correct. We cannot dream that 
Archbishop Morton waa mistaken, or was misled by false 
information. 8t. Albans was no obscure priory in a remote 
and thinly-peopled county. The Abbot of St. Albans was a 
peer of the realm, taking precedence of bishops, living in the 
full glare of notoriety, within a few miles of London. The 
archbishop had ample means of ascertaining the truth ; and, 
we may be sure, had taken care to examine his ground 
before he left on record so tremendous an accusation. This 
story is true— aa true as it is piteous. We will pause a 
moment over it before we pass from this, once more to ask 
OUT passionate Church friends whether still they will persist 
that the abbeys were no worse under the Tudors than they 
bad been in their origin, under the Saxons, or under the 
first Norman and Plantagenet kings. We refuse to believe 
_ it. The abbeys which towered in the midst of the English 
Bslowns, the houses clustered at their feet like subjects round 
^nnme majestic queen, were images indeed of the civil supre- 
^■fcacy which the Church of the Middle Ages had asserted 
for itself; but they were images also of an inner spiritual 
sublimity, which had won the homage of grateful and 
admiring nations. The heavenly graces had once descended 
upon the monastic orders, making them ministers of mercy, 
patterns of celestial life, breathing witnesses of the power of 
the Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the heart. And 
then it was that art and wealth and genius poured out their 
treasures to raise fitting tabernacles for the dwelling of so 
divine a sonl. Alike in the village and the city, amongst 
the snadomed walla and lowly roofs which closed in the 
bumble dwellings of the laity, the majestic houses of the 
Father of mankind and of his especial servants rose ap iu 
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sovereign beauty. And ever at tlie sacred gates sat Mercy, 
ponring out relief from a never-failing store to the poor 
and the Buffering ; ever within the sacred aisles the voitw 
of holy men were pealing heavenwards in interceasion for 
the sins of mankind ; and such blessed inSuences were 
thought to exhale around those mysterious precincts, that 
even the poor outcasts of society^the debtor, the felon. 
and the outlaw — gathered round the walls as the sick men 
sought the shadow of the apostles, and lay there sheltered 
from the avenging hand, till their sins were waBhed from off 
their souls. The abbeys of the middle ages floated thronfrh 
the storms of war and conquest, like the ark upon the wave* 
of the flood, in the midst of violence remaining inviolate, 
through the awful reverence which surrounded them. The 
abbeys, aa Henry's visitors found them, were as little iitt 
what they once had been, as the living naan in the pride of 
bis growth is like the corpse which the earth makes hafte to 
bide for ever. 

The official letters which reveal the condition into wlticb 
the monastic establishments had degenerated, are cfaieByb 
the Cotton Library, and a large number of them have been 
published by the Camden Society. Besides theae, Lowew, 
there are in the Rolls House mauy other documents wbici 
conflrm and complete the statements of the writers of thoM 
letters. There ia a part of what seems to have been a digest 
of the 'Black Book '—an epitome cf iniquities, under tlM 
title of the ' Compendium Compertorum.' There are alM 
reports from private persons, private entreaties for eaqniij, 
depositions of monks in official examinations, and other 
similar papers, which, in many instances, are too otfensiTe to 
be produced, and may rest in obscurity, unless contentioiif 
persons compel us to bring them forward. Some of tlirt*. 
however, throw curious light on the habits of the time, wid 
on the collateral disorders which accompanied the Tam 
gross enormities. They show ns, too, that although Um 
dark tints predominate, the picture was not wholly black; 
that as just Lot was in the midst of Sodom, yet was nnable 
by his single presence to save the guilty city fr^m destruc- 
tion, 80 in the latest era of monasticism there were typt* 
yet lingering of an older and fairer age, who, nevertielwe. 
were not delivered, like the patriarch, but perished ^^ 
of them with the institution to wliidi they belonged. "^ 
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ideona expoeore is not antinted with fairer lines ; and we 
aee traits here and there of true devotion, mistaken but 
heroic. 

Of these documents, two specimens shall be given in this 
place, one of either kind ; and both, so far as we know, new 
to modem history. The first is so singular, that we print it 
su it is found — a, genuine antique, fished up, in perfect pre- 
servation, out of tbe wreck of the old world. 

About eight miles from Ludlow, in the county of Here- 
fordshire, once stood the abbey of Wigmore. There was 
Wigmore Castle, a stronghold of the Welsh Marches, now, 
we believe, a modern, well-conditioned mansion ; and Wig- 
more Abbey, of which we do not hear that there are any 
remaining traces. Though now vanished, however, like so 
many of its kind, the house was three hundred years ago 
in vigorous existence ; and when the stir commenced for an 
enquiry, the proceedings of the abbot of this place gave 
occasion to a memorial which stands in the EoUs collection 
as follows :* — 

AfticleB to be objected against Jobo Smart, Abbot of the Mooaatery 
of Wigmore, in the county of Hereford, to be exhibiwd to the Right 
Honourable Lord Tliomas Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal and Vice- 
gisrent to the King's Majesty. 

1. The said abbot ia to be accused of simony, as well for taking 
money for advocation and putations of benefices, as for giving of 
orders, or more truly, selling them, and that to such persons which 
have been rejected elsenhere, and of little learning and light con- 
oderation. 

2. The said abbot hath promoted to orders many scholars when all 
i did refrain to give such orders on account of certain 

s devised by the King's Majesty and his Council for the com- 

d of ihis realm. Then resorted to the said abbot scholars out 

I, whom he would promote to orders by sixty at a time, aad 

mea more, and otherwhiles less. And sometimes the said abbot 

rders by night within his chamber, and otherwise in the 

irly in the morning, and now and then at a chapel out of 

So tliat there 1>e many unlearned and hght priests made 

I abbot, and in the diocese of Llandaif, and in the places 

, thousand, as it is esteemed, by the space of this seven 

I made prieata, and received not so little money of them 

i poonda for their orders. 

t the said abbot now of late, when he could not be suf- 

• Bolll House MS., MiKtHaneom Faprri, First Sorii^s. 356. 
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fered to give general orders, for lie most part doth gire order* by 
pretence of liiapengation ; and by that colour he promoteth them to 
orders by two and three, and takes much money of them, both for their 
orders and for to purchase their dtspenaationa after the time he hath 
promoted them to their orders. 

4. Item, the Eaid abbot hath hurt and dismayed hia tcnaDt^ by 
putting them from their leases, and by enclosing their commons from 
them, and selling and utter wasting of the woods that were wont to 
relieve and succour them. ■ 

5. Item, the said abbot hath sold corradyea, to the damage of the 
said monastery. 

6. Item, the said abbot hath alienated and aold the jewels and plat* 
of the nionaatery, to the value of five hundred marks, to parchau of 
the Bishop of Rome his bulla to be a bishop, and to annex the said ahU^ 
to his bishopric, to that infent that he should not for kis mtsdetdt k 
punished, or deprived from his said abbey, 

7. Item, that the aaid abbot, long after that other bishops had re- 
nounced theBiahopof Rome, and professed them to the King's Majexi}', 
did use, but more verily usiUT>ed, the office of a bishop by »irtQ< of 
his first bulla purchased from Rome, till now of late, as it will appeal 
by the dale of hia coafirmation, if he have any. 

8. Item, that he the said abbot liath lived viciously, and kept to coo- 
cubinea divers and many women that is openly known. 

9. Item, tlial tlie said abbot doth yet continue bis vicious living, u 
it is known, openly. 

10. Item, that the said abbot hath spent and wasted much of tbe 
goods of the said monastery upon the aforesaid women. 

11. Item, tliat the said abbot is malicioua and very wrathful, »ol 
regarding what he saith or doeth in hia fury or anger. 

12. Item, that one Eichard Gyles bought of the abbot and eontoit 
of Wigmore a corradye, and a cliamber for him and his wife for tern 
of their lives ; and when ihe said Richard Gyles was aged and wm 
very weak, he disposed hix goods, and made executors to esecuie bit 

will. And when the said abbot now being perceived thai tlie 

said Richard Gylea was rich, and had not bequested so much of Ui 
goods to him as he would have hod, tlie said abbot then aaae U tlw 
chamber of the aaid Richard Gylea, and put out thence all his friewJ" 
and kinslblk that kept him in his sickness ; and then the taid sUxA 
set his brother and other of his servants to keep the sick inBO ) IW 
the night next coming afler the said Richard Gylcs's colTer wu brokdi 
and thence taken oil that was in the same, to the value of for^ niiria: 
and long afler the said abbot confessed, before the executors of the w' 
Richard Gyles, that it was his deed. 

13. hem, that the aaid abbot, after he had taken away the goodl^ 
tlie said Richard Gyles, used daily to reprove and check the ■* 
Richard Gyles, and inquire of him where was more of bis coin W" 
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maaey ; &nd at the last the said iibbot thought he lived too long, &nd 
made the aide man, at^r much Borry keeping, Ui be token from hia 
feather-bed, and laid upon a cold mattrees, and kept hta frieada from 
him to his death. 

15. Item, that the eaid abbot consented to the death and murdering 
of oue John Tichkill, that was slain at his procuring, at the said 
monastery, bj Sir Hichard Cubley, canon and chaplain to the Raid 
abbot ; which cauon is and ever hath been eince that time chief of the 
nid abbot's council ; and is supported to cany croasbowea, and to go 
whither he lusteth at any time, to fishing and hunting in the king's 
ftaxtOs, parks, and chases; hut little or nothing serving the quire, as 
other brethren do, neither corrected of the abbot for any trespass he 
doth eommit. 

16. Item, ihat the said abbot hath been perjured oft, as ia to be 
pnrvcd and ia proved ; and as it ia auppoaed, did not niake a true 
inventory of the goodH, chattels, and jewels of his monastery to the 
Kng's Majesty and his Council. 

17. Item, that tlie said abbot hath infringed all the king's injunc- 
tions whicli were given him by Doctor Cave to observe and keep; and 
when he was denounced in plejto capituh to have broken the same, he 
would have put in prison the brother as did denounce him to have 
farokeo the same injunctions, save that he was let by the convent 
there. 

18. It«m, that the said abbot hath openly preached against the doc- 
trine of Christ, saying he ought not to love his enemy, but as he 
lores the devil ; and that he should love hia enemy's soul, but not his 
body. 

19. Item, that the said abbot hath taken but small regard to the 
good-living of his household. 

30. Item, that the said abbot hath bad and hath yet a special favour 
to misdoers and manquellera, thieves, deceivers of their neighbours, 
ud by them [is] most ruled and counselled. 

SI. Item, that the said abbot hath granted leases of (arms and ad- 
Tocstions first to one man, and took his fine, and also bath granted the 
Blue lease to another man for more money ; and then would make to 
I ibe last laker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the first lease, 
vtuch hath bred great dissension among gentlemen — as Master Blunt 
ud Master Moysey, and other takers of such leases — and that often. 

ii. Item, the said abbot haviag the contrepaynes of leases in his 
keeping, hath, for money, rased out the number of years mentioned 
in the mid leases, and writ a fresh number in the former taker's lea^, 
wd b the contrepayne tliereof, to the intent to defiiiud the Biker or 
liijcr of the residue of such leases, of whom he hath received the 

ii. Item, the said abbot hath not, according to the foundation of 
bia monastery, admitted reely tenants into certain alms-houses belong- 
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ing to the Boiil moDaetery ; but of tlieru he hath tiiken large finea, mJ 
some of them he hath put away that would not give him fines : wbttlier 
poor, aged, and impotent people were wont to be freely admitted, and 
[to] receive the founder's alma that of the old customs [were] timiled 
to tlie same — which alma La also diminished by the aud abbot. 

24. Item, that the aaid abbot did not ddirer the bulls of his bid>o]>- 
ric, that he purchaaed from Rome, to our sovereign lord the king'i 
council till long after the time he had delivered and exhibited the bulls 
of hia monastery to them. 

25. Item, that the aaid abbot hath detained and yet doth detoia aer- 
vanta' wages ; and oftea when the said servants hath asked their wagit, 
the aaid abbot hath put them into the stocks, and beat them. 

26. Item, the said abbot, in times past, hath tiud a great derotion 
to ride to Llangarvan, in Wales, upon Laramoa-day, to receive fardca 
there; and on the even he would visit one Mary Uawle, an old a^ 
quaintance of hia, at the Welsh Poole, and on the morrow ride to the 
foresaid Llangarvan, to be confessed and absolved, and the same nigdi 
return to company with the aaid Mary Ilawle, at the Welsh Poole 
aforesaid, and Kuteryn, the saJd Mary Ilawle her first daughter, whim 
the said abbot long hath kept to concubine, and had children bylur, 
tluit he lately married at Ludlow. And [there be] others that hm 
been taken out of hia chamber and put in the stocks within the mH 
abbey, and others that have complained upon him to the king's oouodl 
of the Marches of Wales ; and the woman that rtaahed out hia wA 
that he would have had by violence, I will not name now, nor olbe 
men's wives, lest it would offend your good lordship to md or luv 
the same. 

27. Item, the said abbot doth daily embezzle, sell, and conv^ A> 
goods and chattels, and jewels of the said monastery, having no uA 
so to do ; for it is thought that he bath a thousand marks or tn 
thousand lying by him that be hatli gotten by selling of orden,nd 
the jewels and plate of the monastery and corradyea ; and it is 10 te 
feared that be will ahenate all the rest, unless your good lorUuf 
apecdily make redress and provision to let the same. 

28. Item, the said abbot was accustomed yearly to preach at Ltji* 
warden on the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, wbenW 
when ihe people were wont to ofier to an image there, and to lit) 
same the aaid abbot in his sermons would exhort them and enooui^ 
them. But now the oblations be decayed, the abbot, espying the img* 
then to have a cote of silver plale and gilt, hath taken uway of his on 
authority the said image, and the plate turned to his own dm: •»' 
left his preaching there, saying it is no manner of profit to any mu- 
and the plate that waa about the said image was named to be wm^ 
for^ pounds. 

29. Item, the aaid abbot hath ever nourished enmi^ and ilijconi 
among his brethren ; and hath not encouraged them to learn the l^" 
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«nd tlie myfitery of Clirist. But be tbat least knew was moEt cherished 
hy hiin ; and be batb been bjglily displeased and [b&tb] disdained 
wbeD hia farotbera would say tbat ' it is God's precept and doctrine 
that ye ought to prefer before your ceremonies and vain constitutionB.' 
TTiiB saying was high disobedient, and should be grievotialy punished; 
when that lying, obloquy, flattery, ignorance, derision, contumely, dis- 
cord, great swearing, drinking, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, deceit, 
conspiracy to wrong their neigbbour, and other of tbat kind, was had 
in special favour and regard. Laud and praiso be to God that hath 
•ent lu the true knowledge. Honour and long prosperity to our sore- 
reign lord and bia noble council, tbat teaches to adviince the same. 

'Jtj John Lee, your faithful btdenian, and canon of the said raonas- 
taiy of Wigmore. 

PoBtHcript. — My good lord, tliere is in the aaid abbey a ctoaa of 
fine gold and precious atones, -whereof one diamond was etfteemed by 
Doctor Booth, Bishop of Ilereford, north a hundred marks. In tbat 
crow is enclosed a piece of wood, named to he of the cross that Christ 
SmA upon, and to the same hath been offering. And when it should 
be brongbt down to the church from the treasury, it was brought 
-down with lights, and like reverence as should have been done to 
Chriat himself. I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday ne.Tt, when be may 
enter the treasury, will take away the aaid cross and break it, or turn 
it iti his own use, with many other precious jewels tbat be there. 

All these articles aJbre written be true as to the subatunce and true 
meaning of them, though peradvenlurefor haste and lack of counsel, 
Kme words be set amiss or out of their place. That I will be ready 
to proTe forasmuch as lies in trie, when it shall like your honourable 
brdship to direct your commission to men (or any maoj that will be 
iadifferent and not corrupt to sit iipon the same, at the raid abbey, 
where the witnesses and proofs be most ready and the truth is best 
Inowu, Of at any other place where it shall be thought most con- 
»etueiit by your high discretion and authority. 

The statutes of Provisors, commonly called Prsemimire ata- 
totes, which forbade all purchases of bulls from Borne under 
penalty of outlawry, have been usually considered in the 
highest degree oppressive ; and more particularly the pubhe 
cenaure has faUen upon the last application of those statutes, 
when, on Wolsey's fall, the whole body of the clergy were 
laid under a preemimire, and only obtained pai-don on payment 
of a serious fine. Let no one regret that he lias learnt to 
be tolerant to Koman Catholics as the nineteenth century 
Itiiuwg them. But it ia a spurious charity which, to remedy 
* modem injustice, hastens to its opposite j and when philo- 
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sopliic historiana indulge in loose invective against the 
statesmen of the Reformation, they show themselves unfit 
to be trusted with the custody of our national annals. The 
Acts of Parliament speak plainly of the enormoos abuses 
which had grown up under these bulls. Yet even the em- 
phatic language of the statutes scarcely prepares us to find 
an abbot able to purchase with jewels stolen from his own 
convent a faculty to confer holy orders, though there is no 
evidence that he had been consecrated bishop, and to make & 
thousand poimds by selling the exercise of his privileges. This 
is the most flagrant ease which has fallen under the eyes of 
the present writer. Tet it is but a choice specimen out of 
many. He was taught to believe, like other modern students 
of history, that the papal dispensations for immorality, of 
wh ich we read in Foxe and other Protestant writers, were ca- 
lumnies, but he has been forced against his will to perceive 
that the supposed calumnies were but the pkin truth ; he hiu 
found among the records — for one thing, a list of more than 
twenty clergy in one diocese who had obtained licences to keep 
concubines.* After some experience, he advises all peiBon* 
who are anxious to understand the English Reformation to 
place implicit couiidenee in the Statute Book. Every fresh 
record which is brought to light is a fresh evidence in its favour. 
In the fluctuations of the conflict there were parliamente, as 
there were princes, of opposing sentiments ; and measure* 
were passed, amended, repealed, or censured, as Protestants 
and Catholics came alternately into power. But whatever 
were the differences of opinion, the facts on either side 
which are stated in an Act of Parliament may be uniformly 
trusted. Even in the attainders for treason and heresy ws 
admire the truthfulness of the details of the indictments 
although we deplore the prejudice which at times could mate 
a crime of virtue. 

We pass on to the next picture. Equal justice, or bob* 
attempt at it, was promised, and we shall perhaps part from 
the friends of the monasteries on better terms than tiej 
believe. At least, we shall add to our own history and to tli« 
Catholic martyrology a story of genuine interest. 

We have many accounts of the abbeys at the time oftJw'' 
actual dissolution. The resistanceor acquiescence of sopcriortr 

• Tttunor MS, 105, Bodloian Library, OiTord, 
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ithe disBiiesals of the brethren, the sale of the property, the 
\ destruction of relics, &c., are all described. We know how 
the windowa were taken out, how the glass appropriated, 
how the 'melt^r' accompanied the visitors to ran the lead 
npon the roofs, and the metal of the bells, into portable forms. 
We see the pensioned regulars filing out reluctantly, or 
eiulting in their deliverance, discharged from their vows, 
furnished each with his ' secular apparel,' and bis purse ot 
money, to begin the world as he might. These scenes have 
long been partially known, and they were rarely attended 
with anything remarkable. At the time of the suppression, 
the discipline of several years had broken down opposition, 
anti prepared the way for the catastrophe. The end came at 
liLst, but as an issue which had been long foreseen. 

We have sought in vain, however, for a glimpse into the 
interior of the houses at the first intimation of what was 
coming — more especially when the great blow was struck 
which severed England from obedience to Rome, and asserted 
the independence of the Anglican Church. Then virtually, 
the fate of the monasteries was decided. As soon as the su- 
premacy was vested in the Crown, enquiry into their condition 
could no longer be escaped or delayed ; and then, through 
the length and breadth of the country, there must have been 
rare dismay. The account of the London Carthusians is 
indeed known to us, because they chose to die rather than 
yield submission where their consciences forbade them ; and 
their isolated heroism has served to distinguish their me- 
LjQories. The pope, as head of the Universal Church, claimed 
H ihe power of absolving subjects from their allegiance to their 
Hking. He deposed Henry. He called on foreign princes to 
Btoibrce his sentence ; and, on pain of excommunication, com- 
Bmanded the native English to rise in rebellion. Tlie king, 
W in self-defence, was compelled to require his subjects to 
disclaim all sympathy with these pretensions, and to recognise 
no higher authority, spiritual or secular, than himself within 
his own dominions. The regular clergy throughout the 
country were on the pope's side, secretly or openly. The 
Charterhouse monks, however, alone of all the order, had the 
coinage to declare their convictions, and to suffer for them. 
\ Of the rest, we only perceive that they at last submitted 
l^nd since there was no uncertainty as to their real feeUngs, 
|.ve have been disposed to judge them hardly as cowards. Yet 
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we who have never been tried, should perhaps be cautions in 
our censures. It is possible to hold an opinion quite honestlj, 
and yet to hesitate about dying for it. We consider onr- 
aelves, at the present day, persuaded honestly of many things ; 
yet which of them should we refiiae to relinquish if lie 
scaffold were the aitemative— or at least seem to relinqimh, 
under silent protest? 

And yet, in the details of the struggle at the Charterhouse, 
we see the forma of mental trial which must have repeated 
themselves among all bodies of the clergy wherever there 
was seriousness of conviction. K the majority of the monb 
were vicious and sensual, there was still a large minority 
labouring to he true to their vowa ; and when one entire con- 
vent was capable of sustained resistance, there must hare 
been many where there wa« only just too little virtue for tlie 
emei^ency — where the conflict between interest and con- 
science was equally genuine, though it ended the other war. 
Scenes of bitter misery there must have been — of paasionaW 
emotion wrestling ineffectually with the iron resolution nf 
the Government : and the faults of the Cathohc party wei^ 
so heavily against them in the course and progress of till 
Reformation, that we cannot wUlingly lose the few coonto^ 
vailing tints which soften the darkness of their conditioiifc 

Nevertheless, for any authentic account of the abbeys it 
this crisis, we have hitherto been left to our imagination. A 
stern and busy administration had httle leisure to preserrt 
records of sentimental struggles which led to nothing. The 
Catholics did not care to keep alive the recollection of t 
conflict in which, even though with difficulty, the Churd 
was defeated. A rare accident only could have brooght 
down to us any fragment of a transaction which no one had 
an interest in remembering. That such an accident h*i 
really occurred, we may consider as unusually fortmute. 
The story in question concerns the abbey of Wobum, and '* 
as follows: — 

At Wobum, as in many other religious houses, then 
were representatives of both the factions which divided th* 
country ; perhaps we shoidd say of three — the sincere Ca- 
tholics, the Indiff'erentists, and the Protestants. These Iwti 
so long as Wolsey was in power, had been frightened iflW 
silence, and with difficulty had been able to save thum- 
selves from extreme penalties. No sooner, however, h»^ 
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pWolsey fallen, and the battle commenced with the papacy, 
th&ii the tables turned, the persecuted became persecutors — 
or at least threw off their disguise — and were stren^hened 
with the support of the large class who cared only to keep 
on the winning side. The myBteries of the faith came to 
be disputed at the public tables ; the refectories rang with 
polemics ; the sacred silence of the dormitories was broken 
for the first time by lawless speculation. The orthodox 
might have appealed to the Government: heresy was still 
forbidden by law, and, if detected, was still punished by 
Uie stake. But the orthodox among the regular clergy 
Bdhered to the pope as well as to the faith, and abhorred 
the sacrilege of the Parliament as deeply as the new opinions 
of the Reformers. Instead of calling in the help of the law, 
they muttered treason in secret; and the Reformers, con- 
fident in the necessities of the times, sent reports to London 
of their arguments and conversations. The authorities in 
the abbey were accused of disaffection ; and a commission of 
enquiry was sent down towards the end of tbe spring of 
1336, to investigate. The depositions taken on this occasion 
are still preserved ; and with the help of them, we can leap 
over three centuries of time, and hear the last echoes of the 
— rold monastic life in Wobnm Abbey dying away in discord. 
Where party feeling was running so high, there were, 
r course, passionate arguments. The Act of Supremacy, 
s spread of Protestantism, the power of the Pope, the 
J of England — ^aU were discussed ; and the poBsibilities 
' the future, as each party painted it in the colours of 
■ hopes. The brethren, we find, spoke their minds in plain 
tatguage, sometimes condescending to a joke. 
I Brother Sherboume deposes that the sub-prior, ' on Candle- 
u-day last past (February 2, 1536), asked him whether 
he longed not to be at Rome where all his bulls were i* ' 
Brother Sherboume answered that ' his bulls had made so 
many calves, that he liad burned them. Whereunto the 
L tab-prior said he thought there were more calves now than 
|ihere were then.' 

Then there were long and furious quarrels about ' my 
■JiArd Privy Seal ' (Cromwell) — 'Who was to one party, the 
|ilKKmatiou of Satan ; to the other, the delivering angel. 

Kor did matters mend when &om the minister they passed 
I *o the uiattter. 
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Dan John Croxfon being in ' the shaving-hooBe ' one dar 
with certain of the brethren having their tonsures looked 
to, and gossiping, as men ilo on auch occasions, one ' Friar 
Lawrence did say that the king was dead.' Then said Croi- 
ton, ' Thanks be to God, his Grace is in good health, and I 
pray G«d bo continue him ; ' and said further to the mi 
Lawrence, ' I advise thee to leave thy babbling.' Croit^n. 
it seems, had been among the suspected in earlier times. 
Lawrence said to him, ' Croxton, it maketh no matter wlmt 
thou sayest, for thou art one of the new world ; ' whereupon 
hotter still the conversation proceeded. ' Thy babbliDg 
tongue,' Croxton said, ' wiU turn us all to displeasure si 
length.' ' Then,' quoth Lawrence, ' neither thou nor jet 
any of U3 all shall do well as long as we forsake our head of 
the Church, the Pope.' ' By the mass ! ' quoth Croxton, 'I 
would thy Pope Roger were in thy belly, or thou in his, fiv 
thou art a false perjured knave to thy prince.' Wherecnto 
the said Lawrence answered, saying, ' By the mass, tLon 
liest ! I was never sworn to forsake the Pope to be our heuJ, 
and never will be.' ' Then,' quoth Croxton, ' thou shall be 
sworn spite of thine heart one day, or I will know why nay.' 
These and similar wtftnglings may be taken as aped- 
mens of the daily conversation at Wobum, and we can pa^ 
ceive how an abbot with the best intentions would have fonnd 
it difficult to keep the peace. There are instances of snpe- 
riors in other houses throwing down their command in the 
midst of the crisis in flat despair, protesting that their 
subject brethren were no longer governable. Abbots who 
were inclined to the Reformation could not manage the 
Catholics; Catholic abbots could not manage the Prote*- 
tants ; indift'erent abbots could not manage either the onetf 
the other. It would have been well for the Abbot of Wobum 
— or well as far as this world is concerned — ^if he, like oai' 
of these, had acknowledged his incapacity, and had fled 
from his charge. 

His name was Robert Hobbes. Of his age and &nii]jr 
history is silent. We know only that he held his place whsii 
the storm rose against the pope ; that, like the rest of the 
clergy, he bent before the blast, taking the oath to the kinp. 
and submitting to the royal supremacy, but swearing niwk^ 
protest, as the phrase went, vrith the outward, anil «"' 
with the inward man— in fact, peijnring himself. Though 
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I, 80 far, however, he was too honest to be a anccessful 
counterfeit, and from the jealous ejes of the Neologiana of 
the abbey he could not conceal hia tendencies. We have 
significant evidence of the atpionage which was established 
over all suspected quarters, in the conversations and trifling 
details of conduct on the part of the abbot, which were 
reported to the Government. 

In the summer of 1534, orders came that the pope's name 
should be rased out wherever it was mentioned in the mass 
hooks. A malcontent, by name Robert Salford, deposed that 
Ahe was singing mass before the abbot at St. Thomas's altar 
hithin the monastery, at which time he riiaed out with his 
Bbife the said name out of the canon.' The abbot told him 
%0 * take a pen and strike or cross him out.' The saucy 
monk said those were not the orders. They were to rase 
him out. ' Well, well,' the abbot said, ' it will come again 
one day.' 'Come again, will it?' was the answer; 'if it 
do, then we will put him in again ; but I trust I shall never 
see that day.' The mild abbot could remonstrate, but could 
ot any more command ; and tlie proofs of his malignant 

elinations were remembered against him for the ear of 

umwelL 

In the general injunctions, too, he was directed to preach 
it the pope, and to expose his usurpation ; but he could 

bring himself to obey. He shrank from the pulpit ; he 
Bached but twice after the visitation, and then on other 
Igects, while in the prayer before the sermon he refused, 
we find, to use the prescribed form. He only said, ' Yon 
aU pray for the spirituality, the temporality, and the soiils 
ftt be in the pains of purgatory ; and did not name the 
Dg to be supreme head of the Church in neither of the said 
noons, nor speak against the pretended authority of the 
[■hop of Rome.' 

Again, when Paul the Third, shortly after his election, 
n^>08ed to call a general council at Mantua, against which, 
' advice of Henrj- the Eighth, the Germans protested, we 
»e a glimpse how eagerly anxious English eyes were 
Mching for a turning tide. ' Hear you,' said the abbot 

day, * of the Pope's holiness and the congregation of 
Uiops, abbots, and princes gathered to the council at 

itua? They be gathered for the reformation of the uni- 

al Church ; and here now we have a book of the e 



of the GermanB, by which we may know what heretics ihej 
be : for if they were Cathohcs and true men as they prrtcDd 
to be, they would never have refused to come to a generaJ 
council,' 

So matters went with the abbot for some months after Iin 
had sworn obedience to the king. Lulling hia conscicDoe 
with such opiates as the casuiate could provide for him, he 
watched amiouBly for a change, and laboured with but 
little reserve to hold his brethren to their old allegiajice. 

In the smniner of 1535, however, a change came over the 
scene, very different from the outward reaction for which he 
was looking, and a better mind woke in the abbot i he learnt 
that in swearing what he did not mean with reservatJons and 
ziice distinctions, he had lied to heaven and lied to man: 
that to save his miserable life he had perilled hia soul. "When 
the oath of supremacy was required of the nation. Sir 
Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, and the monks of the Charter- 
house — mistaken, as wo believe, in judgment, bat tme to 
their consciences, and disdaining evasion or 8ubterfbe:e— 
chose, with deliberate nobleness, rather to die than to peijnie 
themselves. This is no place to enter on the great question 
of the justice or necessity of those executions ; but the atorr 
of the so-called martyrdoms convulsed the Catholic world. 
The pope shook upon his throne ; the shuttle of diplonutic 
intrigue stood still ; diplomatists who had lived so long in 
lies that the whole life of man seemed but a stage pageant, i 
thing of show and tinsel, stood aghast at the revelation «f 
English sincerity, and a shudder of great awe ran through 
Europe, The fury of party leaves little room for generom 
emotion, and no pity was telt for these men by the Kngliili 
Protestants. The Protestants knew well that if these saa* 
sufferers could have had their way, they would themgelni 
have been sacrificed by hecatombs ; and as they had uerer 
expedenced mercy, so they were in turn without mercj. 
But to the English Catholics, who believed as Fisher beliefed, 
but who had ncjt dared to suffer as Fisher suffered, his d«ith 
and the death of the rest acted as a glimpse of the Judgtntot 
Day. Their safety became their shame and terror ; uid in 
the radiant example before them of true faithfulness, tliej 
saw their own falsehood and their own disgrace. So it wX 
with Father Forest, who had taught his penitents in con- 
fession that they might perjure themselves, and who n<w 
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Boaght a cruel death in voluntarj- expiation ; so it was with 
Whiting, the Abbot of Glastonbury ; so with others whose 
names should be more familiar to uh than they are; and 
here in Woburn we are to see the feeble but genuine peni- 
tence of Abbot Hobbes, He waa still unequal to immediate 
martyrdom, but he did what he knew might drag his death 
upon him if disclosed to the Grovemment, and surrounded by 
spies he could have had no hope of concealment. 

' At the time,' deposed Robert Salford, ' that the monks 
of the Charterhouse, with other traitors, did suffer death, 
the abbot did call us into the Chapter-house, and said these 
words : — " Brethren, this is a perilous time ; such a scourge 
waa never heard since Christ's passion. Ye hear how good 
men suffer the death. Brethren, this is undoubted for our 
offences. Ye read, so long as the children of Israel kept 
the commandmentB of God. so long their enemies had no 
power over them, but God took vengeance of their enemies. 
But when they broke God's commandmenta, then they were 
subdued by their enemies, and so be we. Therefore let us 
be 60rry for our offences. Undoubted he will take vengeance 
of onr enemies ; I mean those heretics that caugeth so many 
good men to suffer thus. Alas, it is a piteous case that so 
much Christian blood should be shed. Therefore, good bre- 
thren, for the reverence of God, everyone of you devoutly 
pray, and say this Psalm, ' God, the heathen are come 
into thine inheritance ; thy holy temple have they defiled, 
sfld made Jerusalem a heap of atones. The dead bodies of 
thy servants have they given to be meat to the fowls of the 
air, and the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the field. 
Their blood have they shed like water on every side of 
JerosaJem, and there was no man to bury them. We are 
1)ecorae an open scorn unto our enemies, a very scorn and 
derision unto them that are round about us. Oh, remember 
not our old sins, but have mercy upon us, and that soon, 
for we ajfe come to great misery. Help us, God of our 
salvation, for the glory of thy name. Oh, be merciful unto 
our sins for thy name's sake. Wherefore do the heathen 
Kay, Where is now their God ? ' Ye shall say this Psalm," 
repeated the abbot, '"every Friday, after the litany, prostrate, 
when ye lie upon the high altar, and undoubtedly God will 
cea«e this extreme scourge." And so,' continues Salford, 
lificantly, ' the convent did say this Bforesaid Paalm until 
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there were certain tliat did mnnniir at the saying of it, and 
so it was left.' 

The abbot, it seems, either stood alone, or found but languid 
support: even his own familiar friends whom he trusted, 
those with whom he had walked in the house of Grod, had 
turned against him ; the harsh air of the dawn of a new 
world choked him : what was there for him but to die? But 
his conscience still haunted him: while he lived he must 
fight on, and so, if possible, find pardon for his peijmy. 
The blows in those years fell upon the Church thick and 
fast. In February, 1536, the Bill passed for the dissolution 
of the smaller monasteries ; and now we find the sub-priw 
with the whole fraternity united in hostility, and the abbo* 
without one friend remaining. 

* He did again call us together,' says the next deposition, 
^ and lamentably mourning for the dissolving the said hoosee, 
he enjoined us to sing " Salvator mundi, salva nos omnes," 
every day after lauds ; and we murmured at it, and were not 
content to sing it for such cause ; and so we did omit it divers 
days, for which the abbot came unto the chapter, and did in 
manner rebuke us, and said we were botmd to obey his com- 
mandment by our profession, and so did command us to sing 
it again with the versicle " Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered. Let them also that hate him flee before him." 
Also he enjoined us at every mass that every priest did sing, 
to say the collect, " O Grod, who despisest not the sighing 
of a contrite heart." And he said if we did this with good 
and true devotion, God would so handle the matter, that it 
should be to the comfort of all England, and so show ns , 
mercy as he showed unto the children of Israel. And suielj, 
brethren, there will come to us a good man that will rectify 
these monasteries again that be now supprest, because ^^ God 
can of these stones raise up children to Abraham." ' 

* Of the stones,' perhaps, but less easily of the stony- 
hearted monks, who, with pitiless smiles, watched the abbot*s 
sorrow, which should soon bring him to his ruin. 

Time passed on, and as the world grew worse, so the 
abbot grew more lonely. Desolate and unsupported, he 
was stiU unable to make up his mind to the course which 
he knew to be right ; but he slowly strengthened himself for 
the trial, and as Lent came on the season brought with i* 
a more special call to eflFort ; he did not fail to recognise it 
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B The conduct of the fraternity sorely disturbed him. They 
preached against all which he moat loved and valued, in 
language purposely coai'ee ; and the mild sweetness of the 
rebukes which he administered, showed plainly on which 
aide lay, in the Abbey of Wobum, the larger portion of the 
spirit of Heaven. Now, when the passions of those tnnes 
have died away, and we can look back with more indifferent 
eyes, how touching is the following scene. There waa one 
Sir William, curate of Wobum Chapel, whose tongue, it 
seems, was rough beyond the rest. The abbot met him one 
day, and spoke to him. ' Sir William,' he said, ' I hear tell 
ye be a great railer. I marvel that ye rail so. I pray you 
t«ach my cure the Scripture of God, and that may be to 
edification. I pray you leave such railing. Ye call the Pope 
a bear and a bandog. Either he ia a good man or an ill. 
Domino tao ttat aut cadit. The office of a bishop is honour- 
able. What edifjTng ia this to rail? Let him alone,' 

Bnt they would not let hira alone, nor would they let the 
abbot alone. He grew ' somewhat acrased,' they said ; vexed 
with feelinga of which they had no exjTerience. He fell sick, 
SOTTOW and the Lent discipline weighing upon him. The 
brethren went to see him in his room ; one Brother Dan 
Wobum came among the rest, and asked him how he did ; 
the abbot answered, ' I would that I had died with the good 
men that died for holding with the Pope. My conscience, 
ray conscience doth grudge me every day for it.' Life was 
hut losing its value for him. What was life to him or any 
man when bought with a sin against his soul ? ' If the abbot 
be disposed to die, for that matter,' Brother Croxton observed, 
'he may die as soon as he will.* 

All Lent he fasted and prayed, and his illness grew upon 
Mm ; and at length in Paasion week he thought all was over, 
I and that he was going away. On Passion Sunday he called 
I the brethren about hiim. and as they stood round his bed, 
^L with their cold, hard eyes, ' he exhorted them all to charity,' 
^K ke implored them ' never to consent to go out of their 
^^v monastery ; and if it chanced them to be put from it, they 
^^^Sbonld in no wise forsake their habit.' After these words, 
^^■'bong in a great agony, he rose out of his bed, and cried 
^^m (rat and said, " I would to God, it would please him to take 
^^B Oe rrat of this wretched world ; and I would I had died with 
^^1 the good men that have suffered death heretofore, for they 

^1 2 
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were quickly out of their pain." ' * Then, half wandermg, 
he began to mutter to himself aloud the thoughts which had 
been working in him in his struggles; and quoting St 
Bernard's words about the pope, he exclaimed, * Tu quia ea 
primatu Abel, gubematione Noah, auctoritate Moses, jndi- 
catu Samuel, potestate Petrus, unctione Christus, Ali» 
ecclesisD habent super se pastores. Tu pastor pastoram es.' 

Let it be remembered that this is no sentimental fiction 
begotten out of the brain of some ingenious novelist, but the 
record of the true words and sufferings of a genuine child of 
Adam, labouring in a trial too hard for him. 

He prayed to die, and in good time death was to come to 
him ; but not, after all, in the sick bed, with his expiation 
but half completed. A year before, he had thrown down 
the cross when it was offered him. He was to take it again 
-the very cross which he had refused. He r^co^ered. He 
was brought before the council ; with what result, there are 
no means of knowing. To admit the papal supremacy when 
officially questioned was high treason. Whether the abbot 
was constant, and received some conditional pardon, or 
whether his heart again for the moment failed him — which- 
ever he did, the records are silent. This only we ascertain 
of him : that he was not put to death under the statute of 
supremacy. But, two years later, when the official list wa« 
presented to the Parliament of those who had suffered for 
their share in * the Pilgrimage of Grace,' among the rest we 
find the name of Eobert Hobbes, late Abbot of Wobum. To 
this solitary fact we can add nothing. The rebellion was 
put down, and in the punishment of the offenders there was 
unusual leniency ; not more than thirty persons were exe- 
cuted, although forty thousand had been in arms. Those 
only were selected who had been most signally imphcated. 
But they were all leaders in the movement ; the men of 
highest rank, and therefore greatest guilt. They died for 
what they believed their duty ; and the king and council dii 
their duty in enforcing the laws against armed insurgents- 
He for whose cause each supposed themselves to be contend- 
ing, has long since judged between them ; and both parties 
perhaps now see all things with clearer eyes than was per- 
mitted to them on earth. 

* Meaning, as be afterwards said, More and Fisher and the CaxthuMao*. 
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We also can see more distinctly. We will not refuse the 
Abbot Hobbes a brief record of his trial and passion. And 
although twelve generations of Bussells — all loyal to the 
Protestant ascendancy — have swept Wobnm clear of Catholic 
associations, they, too, in these later days, will not regret to 
see revived the authentic story of its last abbot. 
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ENGLAND'S FOKGOTTEN WORTHIBS.* 



The Eeformation, the Antipodes, the American Continent, 
the Planetary system, and the infinite deep of the Heayens, 
have now become common and familiar facts to us. Globes 
and orreries are the playthings of our schooldays ; we in- 
hale the spirit of Protestantism with our earliest breath of 
consciousness. It is all but impossible to throw back our 
imagination into the time when, as new grand discoveries, 
they stirred every mind which they touched with awe and 
wonder at the revelation which Grod had sent down among 
mankind. Vast spiritual and material continents lay for the 
first time displayed, opening fields of thought and fields of 
enterprise of which none could conjecture the limit. Old 
routine was broken up. Men were thrown back on their 
own strength and their own power, unshackled to accomplish 
whatever they might dare. And although we do not speak 
of these discoveries as the cause of that enormous force of 
heart and intellect which accompanied them (for they were 
as much the effect as the cause, and one reacted on the 
other), yet at any rate they afforded scope and room for the 
play of powers which, without such scope, let them have 
been as transcendent as they would, must have passed away 
unproductive and blighted. 

An earnest faith in the supernatural, an intensely real 
conviction of the divine and devilish forces by which the 
universe was guided and misguided, was the inheritance of 
the Elizabethan age from Catholic Christianity. The fiercest 
and most lawless men did then really and truly believe in the 
actual personal presence of God or the devil in every acci- 
dent, or scene, or action. They brought to the contemplation 

* IVeaiminstcr Review, 1862. 
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of the new heaven and the new earth an ima^nation eatn- 
rated with tlie spiritual convictions of the old era, whiuh were 
not lost, but oiJy infinitely expanded. The planets, whose 
vsstneBa they now learnt to recognise, were, therefore, only 
the more powerful for evil or for good ; the tides were the 
Ia«athing of Demogorgou ; and the idolatrous American 
tribes were real worshippers of the real devil, and were 
assisted with the full power of his evil army. 

It is a form of thought which, however in a vague and 
general way we may continue to use its phraseology, has 
become, in its detailed, application to life, utterly strange to 
tu. We congratulate ourselves on the enlargement of our 
anderatanding when we read the decisions of gi'ave law courU 
in casea of supposed witchcraft : we smile complacently over 
Baleigh's story of the island of the Amazons, and rejoice 
that we are not such as he — entangled in the cobwebs of 
effete and foolish superstition. Yet the true conclusion is 
leM flatteriug to our vauity. That Kaleigh and Bacon could 
believe what they believed, and could be what they were 
DOtwithatauding, is to us a proof that the injury which suck 
mistakes can intlict is unspeakably insignificant : and arising, 
as those mistakes arose, from a never-failing sense of the real 
anfulness and mystery of the world and of the liie of human 
souls upon it, they witness to the presence in such minds of 
a spirit, the loss of wliich not the most perfect acquaintance 
with every law by which the whole creation moves can com- 
;>enttute. We wonder at the grandeur, the moral majesty of 
■ome of Shakespeare's characters, so far beyond what the 
Ooblest among ourselves can imitate, and at first thought 
*e attribute it to the genius of the poet, who has out- 
strippetl nature in his creations. But we are misucderstand- 
ing the power and the meaning of poetry in attributing 
treativeness to it in any such sense. Shakespeare created, 
hut only as the spirit of nature created around him, work- 
ing in him as it worked abroad in those among whom he 
lived. The men whom he draws were such men as he saw 
and knew; the words they utter were such as he heard in the 
ordinary conversations in which he joined. At the Mermaid 
with Kaleigh and with Siduey, and at a thousand unnamed 
English firesides, he found the living originals for his Prince 
Hals, his Orlaudos. his Antonios, his Portias, his Isabellas. 
rhe closer personal acquaintance which we can form with 
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the English of tho ago of Elizabeth, the more we are aatisfied 
that Shakespeare's great poetry is no more than the rhjtLraic 
echo of the life which it depicts, 

It was, therefore, with no little interest that we heard of 
the formation of a society wliich was to employ iteelf, u 
■we understood, in republishing in accesaible form some, if 
not all, of the invaluable records compiled or composed bj 
Richard Hakluyt, Books, like everything else, have their 
appointed death-day; the souIb of them, unless the j be 
found worthy of a second birth in a new body, perish wjtJi 
the paper in which they lived ; and the early folio HaklnyU, 
not from their own want of merit, but from our neglect of 
them, were expiring of old age. The five-volume quarto 
edition, published in 1811, so little people then cared for the 
exploits of their ancestors, consisted but of 270 copies. It 
was intended for no more than for curioiia antiquaries, or 
for the great libraries, where it could be consulted a » 
book of reference ; and among a people, the greater part of 
whom had never heard Hakluyt'a name, the editors IR 
scarcely to be blamed if it never so much as occurred to 
them that general readers would care to have the book 
within their reach. 

And yet those five volumes may be called the Prose Ejis 
of the modem English nation. They contain the heroii! 
tales of the exploits of the great men in whom the new a* 
was inaugurated ; not mythic, like the Iliads and the EddM. 
but plain broad narratives of substantial facta, which riral 
legend in interest and grandeur. What the old epics were 
to the royally or nobly born, this modem epic is to the com- 
mon people. We have no longer kings or princes for chief 
actors, to whom the heroism like the dominion of the wotlii 
had in time past been confined. But, as it was in the days of 
the Apostles, when a few poor fishermen from an obacare 
lake in Palestine assumed, under the Divine mission, the 
spiritual authority over mankind, so, in the days of our uf 
Elizabeth, the seamen from the banks of the Thames aud the 
Avon, the Plym and the Dart, self-taught and self-direcl*i. 
with no impulse but what was beating in their own rovsl 
hearts, went out across the imknown seas fighting, discovft- 
ing, colonising, and graved out the channels, paving theo 
at last with their bones, through which the commerce »nd 
enterprise of England has flowed ont over all the world. "^ 
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can conceive nothing, not the songs of Homer himself, which 
woold be read among ua with more enthueiastic interest 
than these plain massive tales; and a people's edition of 
them in these days, when the writings of Ainsworth and 
Eug^e Sue circulate in tens of thousands, would perhaps be 
the most blessed antidote which could be bestowed upon us. 
The heroes themselves were the men of the people — the 
Joneses, the Smiths, the Davises, the Drakes ; and no courtly 
pen, with the one exception of Raleigh, lent its polish or its 
Tarnish to set them off. In most cases the captain himself, 
or his clerk or servant, or some unknown gentleman volun- 
teer, sat down and chronicled the voyage which he had 
ihared ; and thus inorganically arose a collection of writings 
■which, with all their simplicity, are for nothing more striking 
than for the high moral beaut3', warmed with natural feeling, 
which displays itself through all their pages. With us, the 
I Bailor is scarcely himself beyond his cjuarter-deok. If he is 
^^^ifltinguished in bis profession, he is professional merely ; or 
^Kf he is more than that, he owes it not to his work as a 
^fttiloT, bnt to independent domestic culture. With them, 
~ tiieir profession was the school of their nature, a high moral 
education which most brought out what was most nobly 
human in them ; and the wonders of earth, and air, and sea, 
lind flky, were a real intelligible language in which they heard 
mighty God speaking to them. 

That snch hopes of what might be accomplished by the 
Haklayt Society should in some measure be disappointed, 
is only what might natiu^Iy be anticipated of all very 
aan^ice expectation. Cheap editions are expensive editions 
to the publisher ; and historical societies, from a necessity 
which appears to encumber all corporate English action, 
tarelj fail to do their work expensively and infelieitously. 
Yet, ailer all allowances and deductions, we cannot reconcile 
ODTselves to the mortification of ha\-ing found bnt one volume 
in the series to be even tolerably edited, and that one to be 
edited by a gentleman to whom England is but an adopted 
country — Sir Robert Schomburgk. Raleigh's ' Conquest of 
Ooiana,* with Sir Robert's sketch of Raleigh's history and 
. feharacter, furra in everything but its cost a very model 
' an excellent volume. For the remaining editors,* we 
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are obliged to say that they have exerted themselves success- 
fully to paralyse whatever interest was reviving in Haklujt, 
and to consign their own volumes to the same obscurity 
to which time and accident were consigning the earlier 
editions. Very little which was really noteworthy escaped 
the industry of Hiikluyt himself, and we looked to find re- 
prints of the most remarkable of the stories which were to 
be found in his collection. The editors began nnfortonatelj 
with proposing to continue the work where he had left it, 
and to produce narratives hitherto unpublished of other 
voyages of inferior interest, or not of English origin. Better 
thoughts appear to have occurred to them in the course of 
the work ; but their evil destiny overtook them before their 
thoughts could get themselves executed. We opened one 
volume with eagerness, bearing the title of * Voyages to the 
North-west,' in hope of finding our old friends Davis and 
Frobisher. We found a vast unnecessary Editor's Preface: 
and instead of the voyages themselves, which with their 
picturesqueness and moral beauty shine among the fidrest 
jewels in the diamond mine of Hakluyt, we encountered an 
analysis and digest of their results, which Milton was called 
in to justify in an inappropriate quotation. It is much as if 
they had undertaken to edit ' Bacon's Essays,' and had re- 
tailed what they conceived to be the substance of them in 
their own language ; strangely failing to see that the real 
value of the actions or the thoughts of remarkable men 
does not lie in the material result which can be gathered 
from them, but in the heart and soul of the actors or 
speakers themselves. ; Consider what Homer's * Odyssey' 
would be, reduced into an analysis. 

The editor of the ^ Letters of Columbus ' apologises for the 
rudeness of the old seaman's phraseology. Columbus, he 
tells us, was not so great a master of the pen as of the 
art of navigation. We are to make excuses for him. We 
are put on our guard, and warned not to be offended, before 
we are introduced to the sublime record of sufferings under 
which a man of the highest order was sta^ering toward* 
the end of his earthly calamities ; although the inarticuW^ 
fragments in which his thought breaks out from him, are 
strokes of natural art by the side of which literary pathos 
is poor and meaningless. 

And even in the subjects which they select they are pw- 
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med by the same curious fatality. Why is Drake to be best 
known, or to be only known, in his last voyage? Why pasa 
over the success, and endeavour to immortalise the failure? 
When Drake climbed the tree in Panama, and saw both 
oceans, and vowed that he would sail a ship in the Pacific ; 
when he crawled out upon the cliffs of Terra del Puego, and 
leaned his head over the southernmost angle of the world ; 
when he scored a farrow round the globe with his keel, 
and received the homage of the barbarians of the antipodes 
the name of the Virgin Queen, he was another man 
from what be had become after twenty years of court life 
md intrigue, and Spanish fighting and gold-hunting. There 
is a tragic solemnity in his end, if we take it as the last act 
of his career; but it is his life, not his death, which we 
desire — ^not what he failed to do, but what he did. 

But every bad has a worse below it, and more offensive 
an all these is the editor ofHawkins's' Voyage to the South 
'a.' The narrative is striking in itself; not one of the 
best, but very good ; and, as it is republished complete, we 
tftb fortunately read it through, carefully shutting off Captain 
£ethiine's notes with one hand, and we shall then find in it 
ae beauty which breathes in the tone of all the 
vritinga of the period. 

It is a record of misfortune, but of misfortune which 

did no dishonour to bim who sunk tinder it ; and there is 

ft melancholy dignity in the style in which Hawkins tells 

his story, which seems to say, that though he had been 

defeated, and had never again an opportunity of winning 

bock his lost lanrels, he respects himself still for the heart 

•nth which he endured a shame which would have broken a 

laJler man. It would have required no large exertion of 

litorial self-deuial to have abstained from marring the pages 

ith puns of which ' Punch ' would be ashamed, and with 

vulgar affectation of patronage with which the sea captain 

the nineteenth century condescends to criticise and approve 

his half-barbarous precursor. And what excuse can we 

for such an offence as this which follows? — The war of 

'dom of the Araucan Indians is the most gallant episode 

the history of the New World. The Spaniards them- 

■elres were not behindhand in acknowledging the chivalry 

before which they quailed, and, after many years of ineffectual 

efforts, they gave up a conflict which they never afterwards 
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resumed; leaving the Araucans alone, of all the American 
races with which they came in contact, a liberty which 
they were unable to tear from them. It is a subject for an 
epic poem ; and whatever admiration is due to the heroiflm 
of a brave people whom no inequality of strength could 
appal and no defeats could crush, these poor Indians hare 
a right to demand of us. The story of the war was well 
known in Europe : Hawkins, in cosLsting the western shores 
of South America, fell in with them, and the finest passage 
in his book is the relation of one of the incidents of the 
war: — 

An Indian captain was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and for that 
he was of name, and known to have done his devoir against them, 
they cut off his hands, thereby intending to disenable him to fight anj 
more against them. But he, returning home, desirous to revenge this 
injury, to maintain his liberty, with the reputation of his nation, and 
to help to banish the Spaniard, with his tongue intreated and incited 
them to persevere in their accustomed valour and reputation, abasing 
the enemy and advancing his nation ; condemning their contraries of 
cowardliness, and confirming * it by the cruelty used with him and 
other his companions in their mishaps ; showing them his arms with- 
out hands, and naming his brethren whose half feet they had cut off, 
because they might be unable to sit on horseback ; with force arguing 
that if they feared them not, they would not have used so great in- 
humanity — for fear produceth cruelty, the companion of cowardice. 
Thus encouraged he them to fight for their lives, limbs, and libertr, 
choosing rather to die an honourable death fighting, than to lire in 
servitude as fruitless members of the commonwealth. Thus using the 
office of a sergeant-major, and having loaden his two stumps with 
bundles of arrows, he succoured them who, in the succeeding battle 
had their store wasted ; and changing himself from place to place, ani- 
mated and encouraged his countrymen with such comfortable pe^ 
suasions, as it is reported and credibly believed, that he did more 
good with his words and presence, without striking a stroke, than a 
great part of the army did with fighting to the utmost. 

It is an action which may take its place by the side of 
the myth of Mucins Scsevola, or the real exploit of that 
brother of the poet -SJschylus, who, when the Persians were 
flying from Marathon, clung to a ship till both his hands 
were hewn away, and then seized it with his teeth, leaving 
his name as a portent even in the splendid calendar of 
Athenian heroes. Captain Bethune, without call or need, 
making his notes, merely, as he tells us, from the snggestiona 
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of his own mind as he revised the proof-aheets, informa ua, 
at the bottom of the page, that ' it remiuda him of the 
^miliar lines — 



For Widdrington I nspdii mnat 
As ODD in iloleful damps ; 

For wlien hin lege were smitlon 
He fgughl upon his stumpe.' 



I 

^ It mnst not ava,il Mm, that he has but quoted from the ballad 
of Chevy Chase, It is the most deformed stanza * of the 
modern deformed version which yras composed in the eclipse 
of heart and taste, on the restoration of the Stuarts ; and 
if sach verses could then pass for serious poetry, they have 
ceased to sound in any ear as other than a burlesque ; the 
associations which they arouse are only absurd, and they 

^ OOUld only have continued to ring in his memory through 

KBieir Indif^rouB dog^rrel. 

^V When to these oftences of the Society we add, that in the 
long laboiu^ appendices and introductions, which fill up 
raloable space, which increase the expense of the edition, 
uiJ into reading which many readers are, no donbt, be- 

»bajed, we have found nothing which assists the under- 
standing of the stories which they are supposed to illustrate 
—when we have declared that we have found what is most 
imcoounou passed without notice, and what is most trite and 
fiuniliar encumbered with comment — we have unpacked our 
hearts of the bitterness which these volumes have aroused 
in us, and can now take our leave of them and go on with 
our more grateful subject- 
Elizabeth, whose desx>otism was as peremptory as that of 
the Plantagenets, and whose ideas of the English constitu- 
ion were limited in the highest degree, was, notwithstand- 
ig, more beloved by her subjects than any sovereign before 
r since. It was because, substantially, she was the people's 
irere^^i ; because it was given to her to conduct the out- 

'm« ia the old iitnnis. Let vboeTer ii disposed to think ua too honl on 
a Bethnnc coinpiire them :— 

■ For WetharringtoQ my hartc whs wob, 
Thut vna ho elnyne Hholda be ; 
For when both his leggia were hawan ia to. 
He knjled and (ought on his Vnne. ' 

1 P«rcj, who, on the whole, thinks WfU of the iiiodetn biillud, gives up tliiti 
ii hopeleou. 
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growth of the national life through its crisis of change, and 
the weight of her great mind and her great place were 
thrown on the people's side. She was able to paralyse the 
dying efforts with which, if a Stuart had been on the throne, 
the representatives of an effete system might have made 
the struggle a deadly one ; and the history of England i& 
not the history of France, because the resolution of one^ 
person held the Beformation firm till it had rooted itself 
in the heart of the nation, and could not be again over- 
thrown. The Catholic faith was no longer able to fumisli 
standing ground on which the English or any other nation 
could live a manly and a godly life. Feudalism, as a sociai 
organisation, was not any more a system under which their 
energies could have scope to move. Thenceforward, not the 
Catholic Church, but any man to whom God had given a 
heart to feel and a voice to speak, was to be the teacher to 
whom men were to listen ; and great actions were not to 
remain the privilege of the families of the Norman nobles, 
but were to be laid within the reach of the poorest plebeian 
who had the stuff in him to perform them. Alone, of all 
the sovereigns in Europe, Elizabeth saw the change whicli 
had passed over the world. She saw it, and saw it in faith, 
and accepted it. The England of the Catholic Hierarchj 
and the Norman Baron, was to cast its shell and to become 
the England of free thought and commerce and mannfk^ 
ture, which was to plough the ocean with its navies, and sow 
its colonies over the globe ; and the first appearance of these 
enormous forces and the light of the earliest achievements 
of the new era shines through the forty years of the reign 
of Elizabeth with a grandeur which, when once its histoiy is 
written, will be seen to be among the most sublime pheno- 
mena which the earth as yet has witnessed. The work was 
not of her creation ; the heart of the whole English nation 
was stirred to its depths ; and Elizabeth's place was to re- 
cognise, to love, to foster, and to guide. The Government 
originated nothing ; at such a time it was neither neceasair 
nor desirable that it should do so ; but wherever ezpensite 
enterprises were on foot which promised ultimate good, and 
doubtful immediate profit, we never fail to find among the 
lists of contributors the Queen's Majesty, Burghley, Leices- 
ter, Walsingham. Never chary of her presence, for Eliza- 
beth could afford to condescend, when ships were fitting 
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pt the tiTer for distant voyages, the queen would go down 
in her barge and inspect, Frobisher, who was but a poor 
sailor adventurer, sees her wave her handkerchief to him 
from the Greenwich Palace windows, and he brings her 
home a narwhal's horn for a present. She honoured her 
people, and her people loved her ; and the result was that, 
with no cost to the Government, she saw them scattering 
the fleets of the Spaniards, planting America with colonies, 
and exploring the most distant seas. Either for honour 
or for expectation of profit, or from that unconscious neces- 
sity bj which a great people, like a great man, will do what 
is right, and must do it at the right time, whoever had the 
means to fiimish a ship, and whoever bad the talent to 
command one, laid their abilities together and went out to 
pioneer, and to conquer, and take possession, in the name of 
the Queen of the Sea. There was no nation so remote but 
what some one or other was found ready to undertake an 
expedition there, in the hope of opening a trade; and, let 
them go where they would, they were sure of Elizabeth's 
countenance. We find letters written by her, for the benefit 
of nameless adventurers, to every potentate of whom she 
had ever heard — to the Emperors of China, Japan, aud India, 
! Grand Duke of Russia, the Grand Turk, the Persian 
(ofee,' and other unheard-of Asiatic and African princes ; 
latever was to be done in England, or by Englishmen, 
" tabeth assisted when she could, and admired when she 
Bid not. 

e springs of great actions are always difficult to analyse 
mpoBsihle to analyse perfectly — possible to analyse only 
very proximately ; and the force by which a man throws a 
good action out of himself is invisible and mystical, like that 
which brings out the blossom and the fruit upon the tree. 
! motives which we find men urging for their enterprises 
a often inBufficient to have prompted them to so large a 
They did what they did from the great unrest in 
1 which made them do it, and what it was may be best 
red by the results in the present England and America. 
KeverthelesB, there was enough in the state of the world, 
I in the position of England, to have furnished abimd- 
e of conscious motive, and to have stirred the drowsiest 
ister of routine. 
moDg material occasions for exertion, the population 
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began to outgrow the employment, and there was a nece^ 
eity for plantations to serve aa an outlet. Men who, nii<^^ 
happier circumstance 8, might have led decent lives, s^^ 
done good service, were now driven by want to desperate 
eouraea — ' witness,' as Kichard Hakluyt say8, ' twenty M 
fellows hanged last Rochester assizes for small robberiea;' 
and there is an admirable paper addressed to the Privj 
Coimcil by Christopher Carlile, Walsingham's son-in-Ian. 
pointing out the possible openings to be made in or throogh 
such plantations for home produce and manufacture. 

Far below all such prudential economics and mercantile 
ambitions, however, lay a chivalrous enthusiasm which in 
these dull days we can hardly, without an effort, realise. 
The life-and-death wrestle between the Beformation and the 
old religion had settled in the last quarter of the eiiteenth 
century into a permanent struggle between England and 
Spain. France was disabled. All the help which Elizabeth 
could spare barely enabled the Netherlands to defend them- 
eelves. Protestantism, if it conquered, must conquer on 
another field ; and by the circumstances of the time the 
championship of the Reformed faith fell to the Engliali 
sailors. The sword of Spain wiia forced in the gold-miiK4 
of Peru ; the legions of Alva were otJy to be disarmed bj 
intercepting the gold ships on their passage ; and, inspired 
by an enthusiasm like that which four centuries before W 
precipitated the chivalr)- of Europe upon the East, the smne 
spirit which in its present degeneracy covers our bays and 
rivers with pleasure yachts, then fitted out armed privateert, 
to sweep the Atlantic, and plunder and destroy Spanish ah^ 
wherever they could meet them. 

Tlius, from a combination of causes, the whole force aiui 
energy of the age was directed towards the sea. The wide 
excitement, and the greatness of the interest* at stale, 
raised even common men above themselves ; and people who 
in ordinary times would have been no more than mer* 
seamen, or mere money-making merchants, appear beftw 
us with a largeness and greatness of heart and mind in 
which their duties to God and their country are alike clearij 
and broadly seen and felt to be paramount to every other. 

Ordinary EngHsh traders we find fighting Spanish iw 
ships in behalf of the Protestant faith. The cruiser* of 
the Spanish main were full of generous eagerness for tlw 
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ti^ersion of tlie savage nations io Christianity. And what 
even more surprising, sites for colonisation were esa- 
sed luid Bcrutinised by such men in a lofty statesmanlike 
irit, and a. ready insight was displayed by them into the 
direct effects of a wisely-extended commerce on every 
gliest human interest. 

An;ain, in the conflict with the Spaniards, there was a fnr- 
ler feeling, a feeling of genuine chivalry, which was spnr- 
ng on the English, and one which must be well understood 
nil well remembered, if men like Drake, and Hawkins, and 
iJeigh are to be tolerably understood. One of the English 
Wews, a short time ago, was much amused with a story 
f Drake having excommunicated a petty officer aa a punish- 
wot for some moral offence ; the reviewer not being able to 
m in Drake, as a man, anything more than a highly brave 
nd Buecessful buccaneer, whose pretences to religion might 
ak with the devotion of an Italian bandit to the Madonna. 
Jid 80 Hawkins, and even Ealeigh, are regarded by snper- 
ciai persons, who see only such outward circumstances of 
beir history as correspond with their own impressions. The 
igh nature of these men, and the high objects wliich they 
Qrsned, will only rise out and become visible to U8 as we 
m throw ourselves book into their times and teach our 
I'arts to feel aa they felt. We do not find in the language 
f the voyagers theraaelvea, or of those who lent them their 
elpat Lome, any of that weak watery talk of 'protection 
f &l)origine8,' which, as soon as it is translated into fact, 
ecomes the most active policy for their destruction, soul 
nd body. But the stories of the dealings of the Spaniards 
'ith the conquered Indians, which were widely known in 
'Dgland, seem to have affected all classes of people, not 
nth pious passive horror, but with a genuine human in- 
ii^ation. A thousand anecdotes in detail we find scat- 
wed up and down the pages of Hakluj-t, who, with a view 
omake them known, translated Peter Martyr's letters; and 
■ach commonest sailor-boy who had heard these stories from 
lis childhood among the tales of his father's fireside, had 
"nged to be a man, that be might go out and become the 
iienger of a gallant and suffering people. A high mission, 
Undertaken with a generous heart, seldom fails to make 
i<'Be worthy of it to whom it is given ; and it was a point of 
WMw, if of nothing more, among the English sailors, to 
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do no discredit bj- their conduct to the greatness of their 
cause. The high conrtesy, the chivaby of the Spaniali 
nobles, so conspicuous in their dealings with their Europem 
rivals, either failed to touch them in their dealings with 
uncultivated idolaters, or the high temper of the aristoorao]' 
was unable to restrain or to influence the masaee of the 
soldiers. It would be as ungenerous as it would be untrue, 
to charge upon their religion the grievous actions of men 
who called themselves the armed missionaries of CathoU- 
cism, when the Catholic priests and bishops were the londoit 
in the indignation with which they denounced them. Bat 
we are obliged ta charge upon it that slow and subtle in- 
fluence so inevitably exercised by any religion which it 
divorced from life, and convei-ted into a thing of form, or 
creed, or ceremony, or system — which could permit the same 
men to be extravagant in a sincere devotion to the Qawn 
of Heaven, whose entire lower nature, unsubdued and nn- 
afl^ected, was given up to thirst of gold, a.nd plunder, aiid 
sensuality. If religion docs not make men more hnraana 
than they would be without it, it makes them fatally 1m 
BO ; and it is to be feared that the spirit of the Pilgrini 
Fathers, which had oscillated to the other extreme, and hid 
again crystallised into a formal antinomian fanaticism, repn'- 
duced the same fatal results as those in which the Spaniards 
had set them their unworthy precedent. But the Eli»- 
bethan navigators, fidl for the most part with large kind- 
ness, wisdom, gentleness, and beauty, bear names ontaintetl 
as far as we know, with a single crime against the sav^eiof 
America ; and the name of England was as famous in tbe 
Indian seas as that of Spain was infamous. On the bsnki 
of the Oronoko there was remembered for a hundred yem 
the noble captain who had come there from the great qneen 
beyond the seas ; and B.aleigh speaks the language of the 
heart of his country, when he urges the Engli^ Btatesnicn 
to colonise Guiana, and eiults in the glorious hope ff 
driving the white marauder into the Pacific, and restoring 
the Incas to the throne of Peru. 

Who will not be peraiiaded (he Bays) that now at length iLc gtf«l 
Judge of the world hath henrd the highs, groans, and iBnirnttliunL 
hath Heen ihe tears iind blood of so tnHJiy millions of inno<:cnt nttt- 
women, and children, afflicted, robbed, reviled, branded with hot iroM 
roasted, dienipnil>ered, mangled, stabbed, whipped, racked, scmld»d *iili 
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hot oil, pnt to the strapftdo, ripped alive, beheaded in sport, drowned, 
dnitbed sgainst the rocks, famiKlied, devoured by mastiffs, burned, and 
by infinite cruelties consumed, and purpoaeth to scourge and plague 
llittt cursed nation, and to take the yoke of servitude from that dis- 
lm«ed people, as free by nature as any Chriatinn ? 

Poor Raleigh! if peace and comfort in thia world were of 
much importance to him, it waa in an ill day that he pro- 
voked the revenge of Spain. The strength of England wa,s 
needed at the moment at its o\ni door; the Armada came, 
and there was no means of executing such an enterprise. 
And afterwards the throne of Elizabeth was filled by a 
Stuart, and Guiana was to be no scene of glory for Baleigh ; 
rather, as hiter historians are pleased to think, it was the 
grave of his reputation. 

But the hope bnrned clear in him through all the weary 
years of unjust imprisonment ; and when he was a grey- 
headed old man, the base son of a bad mother used it to 
betray him. The success of his last enterprise was made 
the condition under which he was to be pardoned for a crime 
which he had nnt committed ; and its success depended, aa 
he knew, oa its being kept secret from the Spaniards. 
James required of Bileigh on his allegiance a detail of what 
he proposed, giving him at the same time his word as a 
king tliat the secret should be safe with him. The next 
day it was sweeping out of the port of London in the swiftest 
of the Spanish ships, with private orders to (he Governor of 
St, Thomas to provoke a collision when Baleigh should 
irrive there, which shoiUd afterwards cost him his heart's 
Wood. 

We modem readers may run rapidly over the series of 
eptliets under which Baleigh has catalogued the Indian 
■uflerings, hoping that they are exaggerated, seeing that 
they are horrible, and closing our eyes against them with 
swiftest haste ; but it was not so when everj- epitliet sug- 
gested a hundred familiar facts ; and some of these (not 
fasting on English prejudice, but on sad Spanish evidence, 
which is too full of shame and sorrow to be suspected) shall 
le given in this place, however old a story it may be thoughtj 
becatiae, as we said above, it is impossible to understand 
the a«:tion8 of these men, unless we are familiaj with the 
feelings of which their hearts were full. 
The massacres umler Cortez and Pizarro, terrible as they 
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were, were not the occasion which stirred the deepest in^ 
nation. They had the excuae of what might be called, frff 
want of a better word, necessity, and of the desperate posi- 
tion of small bands of raen in the midst of enemies who 
might be counted by millions. And in De Soto, when he 
burnt his guides in Florida (it was his practice, when tlicre 
was danger of treachery, that those who were left alive might 
take warning) ; or in Vasco Nunnez, praying to the Virgin 
on the mountains of Darien, and going down from oiF them 
into the valleys to hunt the Indian caciques, and fling them 
alive to his bloodhounds ; there was, at least, with all this 
fierceness and cruelty, a desperate courage which we cannot 
refuse to admire, and which mingles with and corrects oar 
horror. It is the refinement of the Spaniard's cruelty io the 
settled and conquered provinces, excused by no danger and 
provoked by no resistance, the details of which witness 1o 
the infernal coolness with which it was perpetrated ; and the 
great bearing of the Indians themselves under an oppression 
which they despaired of resisting, raises the whole histoiy 
to the rank of a world-wide tragedy, in which the nobler bat 
weaker nature was crushed under a malignant force wliich 
was stronger and yet meaner than itself. Gold hunting tLoA 
lust were the two passions for which the Spaniards cured: 
and the fate of the Indian women was only more dreadftJ 
than that of the men, who were ganged and chained to a 
labour in the mines which was only to cease with tLcir 
lives, in a land where but a little before they had lived » 
free contented people, more innocent of crime than perb^ 
any people iipon earth. If we can conceive what onr oini 
feelings would be — if, in the ' development of the mammali*,' 
some baser but more powerful race than man were to appwr 
upon this planet, and we and our wives and children at our 
own happy firesides were degraded from our freedom, W 
became to them what the lower animals are to as. we cm 
perhaps realise the feelings of the enslaved nations of Hii- 
paniola. 

As a harsh justification of slavery, it is sometimes urged 
that men who do not deserve to be slaves will prefer death f> 
the endurance of it ; and that if they prize their libertr, il 
is always in their power to assert it in the old Roman faahioa- 
Tried even by so hard a mle, the Indians vindicateil tiwr 
right; and, before the close of the sixteenth century, tlw 
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entire group of the Western I»1aj]ds in the hands of the 
Spaniunla, containmg, when Coliimbus discovered theni, 
luauy millions of inhabitants, were left literally desolate 
from suicide. Of the anecdotes of this terrible aelf-immola^ 
tion, as they were then known in England, here are a few 
out of many. 

The tirst is simple, and a specimen of the ordinary method. 
A Yucatan cacique, who was forced with his old subject* 
to labour in the mines, at last ' calling those miners into an 
house, to the number of ninety-five, he thus debateth with 
them : ' — 

' My worthy companions and friends, wby desire we to live uaj 
longer under so cruel a servitude ? Let ua now go unto the perpetual 
«eAt of our ance«tora, for we itbiill there have rest from these intoler- 
able cares and grievances which we endure under ihe aubjection of 
the unthnnkfid. Go ye before, I will presently follow you.' Having 
tt> spoken, he held out whole handluU of those leaves which take auay 
Kfe, prepared for the purpose, and giving every one part diereof, being 
kindled lo suck up the fume; who obeyed his command, the king and 
hia chief kinsmen reserving the laat place for themselves. 

We speak of the crime of suicide, but few persons will see 
& crime in this sad and stately leave-taking of a life whieh 
it was no longer possible to bear with unbroken hearts. We 
do not envy the Indian, who, with Spaniards before him as 
an evidence of the fruits which their creed brought forth, 
deliberately exchanged for it the old religion of his country, 
which could sustain him in an action of such melancholy 
grandeur. But the Indians did not always reply to their 
oppressors with escaping passively beyond their hands. 
Here is a story with matter in it for us rich a tragedy aa 
(Edipus or Agamemnon ; and in its stem and tremendous 
features, more nearly resembling them than any which were 
conceived even by Shakespeare. 

An officer named Orlando had taken the daughter of a 
Cuban cacique to be his mistress. She was with child by 
him, but, suspecting her of being engaged in some other 
intrigue, be had her fastened to two wooden spits, not 
intending to kill her, but to terrify her ; and setting her be- 
fore the fire, he ordered that she should be turned by the 
aervantu of the kitchen. 

The ninidcn, stricken with feui through the cruelty thereof, and 
■biDge kind of torment, preaentty gave up the ghost. Tlie caciijue 
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her Tather, understanding the matter, took thirty of hie men and VCBI 
to the house of the captain, who was then absent, and slew his wifc 
whom he had married after that wicked act commined, and the iraaed 
who were compnnions of tlie wife, and her servants eveiy one. Thm 
shutting the door of the house, and putting fire under it, he burai 
himself and all liia companions that assisted him, together with ibe 
captain's dead family and goods. 

This is 110 fiction or poet's romance. It is a tale of nratli 
and revenge, wliich in sober dreadful truth enacted itself 
upon this earth, and remains among the eternal records of 
the doings of mankind upon it. A^ some relief to it4 mart 
terrible features, we follow it with a story which has a tondi 
in it of diabolical humour. 

The slave-owners finding their slaves escaping thus tm- 
proaperously out of their grasp, set themselves to find ft 
remedy for so desperate a disease, and were swifl to aviil 
themselves of any weakness, mental or bodily, through which 
to retain them in life. One of these proprietors being informed 
that a number of hia people intended to kill themselves on 
a certain day, at a particular spot, and knowing by experience 
that they were too likely to do it, presented himself there 
at the time which had been fixed upon, and tellingtbe Indian* 
when they arrived that he knew their intention, and tltat it 
waa vain for them to attempt to keep anything a secret from 
him, he ended with saying, that he had come there to till 
liimself with them ; that as he had used them ill in tliii 
world, he might use them worse in the next ; ' with whicS 
he did dissuade them presently from their purpose.' With 
what efficacy such believers in the immortality of the wol 
were likely to recommend either their faith or their God; 
rather, how terribly all the devotion and all the eamestM* 
with which the poor priests who followed in the wake of 
the conquerors laboured to recommend it were shamed anJ 
paralysed, they themselves too bitterly lament. 

It was idle to send out governor after governor with 
orders to stay such practices. They had but to arrive CO 
the scene to become infected with the same fever; or if 
any remnant of Castilian honoiu-, or any faintest echoes "f 
the faith which they professed, still flickered in a few of the 
best and noblest, they could but look on with folded haodi 
in ineffectual mourning ; they could do nothing without 
Holdiera, and the soldiers were the worst offenders. Hi*- 
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paniola became a. desert ; the gold waa in the mines, and 
there were no slavea left remaining to extract it. One 
means which the Spaniards dared to employ to supply the 
vacancy, brought about an incident which in its piteous pa- 
thos exceeds any story we have ever heard. Crimes and 
criminals axe swept away by time, nature finds an antidote 
for their poison, and they and their ill consequences alike are 
blotted out and perish. K we do not forgive the villain 
at least we ceaae to hate him, as it grows more clear to ua 
that he injures none so deeply as himself. But the driptco&ii? 
Koitia, the enormous wickedness by which humanity itself 
has been outraged and diagrai/ed, we cannot forgive ; we 
cannot cease to hate that; the years roll away, but the tints 
of it remain on the pages of history, deep and horrible as 
the day on which they were entered there. 

When tLe Spaniariis underetood the simple opinion of the Yucalan 
iilwiiJera concerning tbe souls of their departed, wliicli, after tlieir biiu 
purged in the cold nortbem monntains should pass tuto tbe eoutb, ta 
ibe intent that, leaving their own country of their own accord, they 
might suffer themselves to be brought to Uispaniola, tbey did persiiude 
lfa(K« poor uTetches, that tbey came froiii those places where they 
duntld aee their parenia and children, and all their kindred and friends 
tiwt wtre dead, and cbould enjoy all kinds of delighte with the em- 
bracements and fruition of all beloved beings. And they, being in- 
fected and poBBeeaed with tbe:*e cral>y and subtle imaginations, singing 
and rejoicing lefV their country, and iblloired vain aod idle hope. But 
when tbey ?aw that tliey were deceived, and neither met their parents 
Bor any that they desired, hut were compelled to undergo grievous 
■overeiguty and comuiaitd, and to endure cruel and extreme labour, 
they either slew tliemselven, or, chooxing to famitih, gave up their fair 
^nrita, being persuaded by no reason or violence to take food. So 
dftCK miserable Yucataiis come to their end. 

It was once more as it was in the days of the Apostles. 
The New World waa first offered to the holders of the old 
traditions. They were the husbandmen first chosen for the 
new vineyard, and blood and desolation were the only fruitfl 
which they reared upon it. In their hands it waa becoming 
» kingdom, not of God, but of the devil, and a sentence of 
Might went out against them and against their works. How 
fatally it has worked, let modem Spain and Spanish America 
Wr witness. We need not follow further the history of 
thi'ir dealings with tlie Indians. For tlieir colonies, a 
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fatality appears to have followed all atfempta at Cutbolic 
colonisation. Like shoots from an old decaying tree which 
no skill and no care can rear, they were planted, and for % 
■while they might seem to grow; but their life was nerer 
more than a lingering death, a failure, which to a thinking 
person wovdd outweigh in the arguments against Catholicism 
whole libraries of faultless natetuit, and a eon»enxu» jwlrw* 
unbroken through fifteen centuries for the supremacy of St 
Peter. 

There is no occasion to look for superstitious causes to ei- 
plaiu the phenomenon. The Catholic faith had ceased to be 
the faith of the large mass of earnest thinking capable pe> 
sons ; and to those who can best do the work, all work in 
this world sooner or later is committed. America was the 
natural home for Protestants; persecuted at home, thej 
sought a place where they might worship God in their own 
way, without danger of stake or gibbet, and the French 
Huguenots, as afterwards the English Puritans, early foimd 
their way there. The fate of a party of Coligny's people, 
who had gone out as settlers, shall be the last of these stories, 
illustrating, as it does iu the highest degree, the wrath and 
fury with which the passious on both aides were boiling. A 
certain John Ribault, with about 400 companions, had emi- 
grated to Florida. They were quiet inoffensive people, and 
lived in peace there several years, cultivating the soil, bnild- 
ing villages, and on the best possible tenus with the native* 
Spain was at the time at peace with France ; we are, tiere- 
fore, to suppose that it was in pursuance of the great cni»d*t 
in which they might feel secure of the secret, if not the con- 
fessed, 8}-mpathy of the Guises, that a powerfiil Spaniih 
fleet bore down upon thia settlement. The French made no 
resistance, and they were seized and flayed alive, and their 
bodies bung out upon the trees, with an inscription suspendtd 
over them, 'Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.' At Pari* 
all was sweetness and silence. The settlement was tmn<)TiiU/ 
surrendered to the same men who had made it the scnw of 
their atrocity ; and two years later, .^00 of the very Spaniard! 
who had been most active in the murder were living there in 
peaceable possession, in two forts which their relation with the 
natives had obliged them to build. It was well that thei* 
were other Frenchmen living, of whose consciences the Court 
had not the keeping, and who were able on emergeiici^ •" 
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owhat was right without consulting it. A certain privateer, 
named Dominique de Gourges, secretly armed and equipped 
a vessel at Rochelle, and, stealing a:Cros3 the Atlantic and in 
two days collecting a strong party of Indians, he came down 
suddenly upon the forts, and, taking them by storm, slew or 
afterwards hanged every man he found there, leaving their 
bodies on the trees on which they had hanged the Huguenots, 
with their own inscription reversed against them^* Not as 
Spaniards, but as murderers." For which exploit, well de- 
serving of all honest men's praise, Dommique de Gourges had 
to fly his country for his life ; and, coming to England, was 
received with honourable welcome by Elizabeth. 

It was at such a time, and to take their part amidst such 
scenes as these, that the English navigators appeared along 
the shores of South America, as the armed soldiers of the 
Keformation, and as the avengers of Immanity. As their 
enterprise was grand and lofty, so for the most part was the 
manner in which they bore themselves worthy of it. They 
were no nation of saints, in the modem sentimental sense 
of that word ; they were prompt, stem men^ — more ready 
ever to strike an enemy than to parley with him ; and, 
private adventurers as they all were, it was natural enough 
that private rapacity and private badness should be found 
among them as among other mortals. Every Englishman who 
had the means was at liberty to fit out a ship or ships, and 
if ho could produce tolerable vouchers for himself, received 
at once a commission from the Court, The battles of Eng- 
land were fought by her children, at their own risk and cost, 
and they were at liberty to repay themselves the expense of 
their expeditions by plundering at the coat of the natiomil 
enemy. Thus, of course, in a mixed world, there were found 
mixed marauding crews of scoundrels, who played the game 
which a century later was played with such effect by the 
pirates of the Tortugas. Negro hunters too, there were, and 
a bad black slave trade — in which Elizabeth herself, being 
hard driven for money, did not disdain to invest her capitaj 
— but on the whole, and in the war with the Spaniards, aa 
_m the war with the elements, the conduct and character of 

e English sailors, considering what they were and the work 

ieh they were sent to do, present oa all through that age 
a Buch a picture of gallantry, disinteresteilness, and high 

roic energy, as has never been overmatched ; the more re- 
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markable, as it was the fruit of no drill or discipline, no 
tradition, no eystem, no organised training, bat was the free 
native growth of a noble vii^in soil. 

Before etai-ting on an expedition, it was usual for the crew 
and the officers to meet and arrange among themselves a 
series of articles of conduct, to which they bound them- 
selves by a formal agreement, the entire body itself under- 
taking to see to their observance. It is quite possible that 
strong religious profession, and even sincere profession, might 
he accompanied, as it was in the Spaniards, with evervthing 
moat detestable. It is not sufficient of itself to prove that 
their actions would correspond with it, but it is one amoDg 
a number of evidences ; and coming as most of these men 
come before us, with hands clear of any blood but of fair sod 
open enemies, their articles may pass at least as indicatioca 
of what they were. 

Here we have a few instances : — 

Richard Hawkins's ship's company was, as he himself in- 
forms us, an unusually loose one. Nevertheless, we find tliem 
' gathered together every morning and evening to serve God ;' 
and a fire on hoard, which only Hawkins's presence of mind 
prevented from destroying ship imd crew together, was ninde 
use of by the men as an occasion to banish swearing out , " 
the ship. 



1 



With a general consent of all our company, it wasordained that 
slionld be a palmer or ferula wliich ahould be in tlie keeping of 
who was taken with an oath ; and that he who had the palmer ihonld 
give to every one that he took swearing, a palmada with it and the 
ferula ; and whosoever at the time of evening or morning prayer *■• 
fbimd to have the palmer, ahould have three blows ^ven him hy the 
captain or the master; and that he should atill be bound to free liinisclf 
by taking another, or else 10 run iu danger of continuing the peniiilt, 
which, being executed a few days, reformed the vice, eo that in ilirM 
daya together was not one oath heard to be sworn. 

The regulations for Luke Pox's voyage commenced thus ;— 

For aa much as the good success and proaperity of every action docll 
consiat in t!ie duo service and glorifying of God, knowing that not only 
our being and presen'itti<m, but tlie prosperity of all our action* tai 
enterpriaea do immediately depend on Ilia Almigh^ goodnen w' 
mercy ; it is provided — 

First, that all the company, as well ofBceri as others, shall duly w 
pair every iJay twice at ilie cull of the bell to hear public prayers 10 1» 
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zead, 'such as are authorised by the cburcli, and that in a godly and 
devout miuiner, as good ChriHiians ought. 

Secondly, that no man shall swear by the ntiine of God, or use any 
profane oalii, or blaspheme His holy namo. 

To s^TDptoma such as these, we cannot bnt asaign a very- 
different value when they are the Bpontaneous growth of 
Common minds, unstimulated by aenae of propriety or rules 
of the service, or other official influence lay or ecclesiastic, 
from what attaches to the somewhat similar ceremonials in 
which, among persouB whoae position is conspicuous, im- 
portant enterprises are now and then inaugnrated. 

We have said as much as we intend to say of the treatment 
by the Spaniards of the Indian women. Sir Walter Raleigh 

commonly represented by historians as rather defective, if 
he was remarkable at all, on the moral side of his character. 
Yet fialeigh can declare proudly, that all the time he was on 
the Oronoko, ' neither by force nor other means had any of 
Ikis men intercourse with any woman there ; and the nar- 
ntor of the incidents of Ealeig;h'8 last voja^ acquaints Jiis 
florrespondent 'with some particulars touching the govem- 
Inent of the fleet, which, although other men in their voy- 
ages doubtless in some meaanre observed, yet in all the great 
Tolumes which have been written touching voyages, there is 
no precedent of so godly severe and martial government, 
which not only in itself is laudable and worthy of imitation, 
bat is also fit to be written and engraven on every man's 
4011I tha.t coveteth to do honour to his country.' 

Once more, the modern theory of Drake is, as we said 
.ftbove, that he was a gentleman-like pirate on a large scale, 
■*ho is indebted for the place which he iilla in history to the 
ladiatinct ideas of right and wrong prevailing in the unen- 
lightened age in which he lived, and who therefore demands 
iall the toleration of our own enlarged humanity to allow 
Iiim to remain there. Let us see how the following incident 

n be made to coincide with this hypothesis ; — 

A few days after clearing the Channel on his first great 
Toyage, he felt in with a small Spanish ship, which he took 
tot a, prize. He committed the care of it to a certain Mr. 
Donghtie, a person much trusted by, and personalty very dear 
to him, and this second vessel was to follow him as a tender, 

la dangerous expeditions into unknown seas, a second 

laller ship was often indispensable to success ; but many 
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finely intended enterprises were ruined by the cowai 

the officers to whom such ships were entrusted ; who ehnnk 
as dan^r thickened, and a^ain and again took advauta^ of 
darkness or heavy weather to make sail for England and 
forsake their commander. Hawkins twice suffered in this 
way ; so did Sir Hiinifrey Gilbert ; and, although Drake's 
own kind I'eeUng for his old friend has prevented him from 
leaving an exact account of his offence, we gather from the 
scattered hints which are et fall, that he, too, was med- 
iating a similuJ- piece of treason. However, it maj or 
may not have been thus. But when at Port St. Julien, ' oui 
Geueral,' says one of the crew, — 

Begiin to inquire diligently of the actioua of Mr. Thomas Donghlit, 
and Ibund them not to be HUch as lie liioked for, but lending latlicf 
to contention or mutiny, or sonie other disorder, whereby, wilhoul 
rcdresae, the aiicceas of the voyage niight greatly have been baiardtJ. 
Whereupon the company was called together aod made acqnaialed wilb 
the particulara of the cause, which were iound, partly by Mr. DoUBlilit'i 
own confeaaiou, and partly by the evidence of tlie fact, to be tme, 
■which, when our General saw, although hia private affection to Mj. 
Doughtie (as he then, in the presence of ua all, BBcredly protested) ■» 
great, yet the care which he had of tlit; state of the voyagE, of the et- 
pectation of Her Majesty, and of the honour of his coimtry, did moR 
tfiuch him, ua indeed it ought, than tlie private respect of one nun; 
HO that the cause being throughly heard, and all things done in gunl 
order as near as might be to the course of our law in England, it wu 
concluded that Mr. Doughtie should receive punisbmeot according U 
the quality 'of the offence. And he, seeing no remedy but pauww 
for liimseir, desired before his death i« receive the commuuion. wbich 
he did at ibe hoods of Mr. Fletcher, our minister, and our Gencnl 
hiniHclf accompanied him in that holy action, which, being done, uuf 
the place of execiitioo made ready, he, having embraced our Gencnl, 
Bud taken leave of all the company, with prayers for the Qotai'i 
Majesty and our realm, ia quiet sort kid his head to the blod^ 
where he ended hia life. This being done, our General made di'Sf 
speeches to the whole company, persuading us to imity, obedieDco.hX'e, 
and regard of our voyage, and lor ihe better confirmation tlirwol^ 
willed every man tbe nest Sunday following to prepare himwlf <" 
receive the communion, as Christian brethren and frienda oughi »> 
do, which was done in very reverent sort, and so with good coDteninKD' 
every man went about hits business. 

The simple majesty of this anecdote can gain notluiV 
from any comment which we might offer upon it. The ae* 
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a common English ship organiaing, of their own free 

botion, on that wild shore, a judgment hall more grand and 

twfid than any most elaborate law court, is not to be re- 

Kmciled with the pirate theory. Drake, it is true, appro- 

ttiated and brought home a million and a half of Spanish 

acasnre, while England and Spain were at peace. He took 

iiat treasure because for many years the otficers of the In- 

lisition had made free at their pleasure with the lives and 

pods of English merchants and seaDten. The king of Spain, 

'hen appealed to, had replied that he had no power over the 

Boly House ; and it was necessary to make the king of Spain, 

the Inquisition, or whoever were the parties responsible, 

fcel that they could not play their pious pranks with im- 

panitr^. When Drake seized the bullion at Panama, he sent 

Irord to the viceroy that he should now learn to respect the 

jpertieB of English subjects; and he added, that if four 

iglish sailors, who were prisoners in Mexico, were molested, 

woidd execute 2,000 Spaniards and send the viceroy their 

lieads. Spain and England were at peace, but Popery and 

hvteatantism were at war — deep, deadly, and irreconcileable. 

Wherever we find them, they are still the same. In the 

tonrta of Japan or of China ; fighting Spaniards in the 

hKific, or prisoners among the Algerines ; founding colonies 

riiicfa by-and-by were to grow into enormous Transatlantic 

^rablics, or exploring in crazy pinnaces the fierce latitudes 

f the Polar seas, — they are the same indomitable God- 

b&ring men whose life was one great liturgy, ' The ice was 

mg, hut God was stronger,' says one of Frobisher's men, 

JT grinding a night and a day among the icebergs, not 

iting for God to come down and split the ice for them, but 

DaHng through the long hours, himself and the rest fending 

T the vessel with poles and planks, with death glaring at 

«m out of the rocks. Icebergs were strong, Spaniards were 

rong, and storms, and corsairs, and rocks and reefs, which 

> chart had then noted — they were all strong ; but God 

tM stronger, and that was all which they cared to know. 

Out of the vast number of illiistrations it is difiBcult to 

ake wise selections, but the attention floats loosely over 

(neralities, and only individual instances can seize it and 

)ld it fast. We shall attempt to bring our readers face to 

ee with some of these men ; not, of course, to write their 

biographies, but to sketch the details of a few scenes, in the 
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hope that they may tempt those under whose eyes they 
fall to look for themselves to complete the perfect figure. 

Some two miles above the port of Dartmouth, once amoDg 
the most important harbours in England, ou a projecting 
angle of land which runs out into the river at the head of 
one of its moat beaiitiful reaches, there has stood for some 
centuries the Manor House of Greenaway. Tiie water run3 
deep all the way to it from the sea, and the largest vessela 
may ride with safety within a stone's throw of the windows. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century there must have 
met, in the hall of this mansion, a party as remarkable ba 
could have been found anywhere in England, Huinfrey and 
Adrian Gilbert, with their half-brother, Walter Kaleigli, 
here, when little boys, played at sailors in the reaches of Long 
Stream ; in the summer evenings doubtless rowing down with 
the tide to the port, and wondering at the quaint figure-heads 
and carved prows of the ships which thronged it ; or climbing 
on board, and listening, with hearts beating, to the marinen' 
tales of the new earth beyond the sunset. And here in later 
life, matured men, whose boyislt dreams had become hemic 
action, they used again to meet in the intervals of quiet, and 
the rock is shown underneath the house where Raleigh 
Bmoked the first tobacco. Another remarkable man, of whom 
we shall presently speak more closely, could not fail to ha»e 
made a. fourth at these meetings. A sailor boy of Sandwich. 
the at.ljoining parish, John Davis, showed early a genius 
which could not have escaped the eye of Buch neighboan, 
and in the atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be u 
noble as the Gilberts, and as tender and delicate aa Balei^ 
Of this party, for the presentwe confine ourselves to thehoit 
and owner, Humfrey Gilbert, knighted afterwarda by EHa- 
beth. Led by the scenes of his childhood to the sea and to 
sea adventures, and afterwards, as his mind unfolded, to stuJj 
his profession scientifically, we find him as soon as he ww 
old enough to think for himself, or make others listeu to 
him, 'amending the great errors of naval sea cards, whose 
common fault is to make the degree of longitude in evirj 
latitude of one common bigness ; ' inventing instruments (ot 
taking observations, studying the form of the earth, and 
convincing himsell' that there was a north-west passage, and 
studying the necessities of his coimtry, and discovering tli* 
remedies for them in colonisation and extended markets fijr 
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\iame majinfiictureB. Gilbert was examined before the Queen's 
Hajestjr and the Privy Council, and the record of hJa exa- 
mination he has himself left to us in a paper which he 
afterwards drew up, and strange enough reading it is. The 
most atlmirable conclusions stand side by side with the wildest 
conjectures. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into serrice to prove that 
the ocean runs round the three old continents, and that 
America therefore is necessarily an island. The Gulf Stream, 
which he had carefully observed, eked out by a theory of the 
primum mobile, is made to demonstrate a channel to the 
north, corresponding to Magellan's Straits in the south, Gil- 
bert believing, in common with almost everyone of his day, 
that these straits were the only opening into the Pacific, and 
the land to the South was unbroken to the Pole. He pro- 
phesies a market in the East for our manufactured linen and 
calicoes : — 

The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as appearetl) in Hester, where 
the pomp is eJcpresaed of the great King of India, Ahamcrua, who 
matched the colonred elotheB wliertwith hi.t houaea and tents were 
apparelled, with gold and silver, as part of his greatest treaaurp. 

These and other such arguments were the best analysis 
which Sir Humfrey had to offer of the spirit which he felt to 
be working in him. We may think what we please of them ; 
Imt we can have but one thought of the great grand words 
with wliich the memorial concludes, and they alone would 
explain the love which Elizabeth bore him :^ 

Never, therefore, miBlite witli me for taking in hand any laudable 
ud boneet enterprise, for if through pleasure or idleness we purcbaw 
tluuDe, the pleasure Tanishcth, but the phame abideth for ever. 

(live me leave, therefore, without offtnce, always to live and die in 
this mind : that he is not worthy lo live at all that, for fear or danger 
of deatli, shnnneth his country 'n service and his own honour, seeing that 
daih is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal, wherefore in this 
If mulare vel U'mere tperno. 

> voyages which he undertook at his own cost, which 
tered his fortune, and failed, as they naturally might, 
ttnce inefficient help or mutiny of subordinates, or other dis- 
STders, are inevitable conditions under which more or less 
Swat men must be content to see their great thoughts muti - 
I by the feebleness of their instniments, did not dis- 
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hearten him, and in June 1583 a last fleet of five ships sailed 
from the port of Dartmouth, with commission from the queen 
to discover and take possession from latitude 45" to 50" North 
• — a voyage not a little noteworthy, there being planted in 
the course of it the first English colony west of the Atlantic. 
Elizabeth had a foreboding that she would never see him 
again. She sent him a jewel as a last token of her favour, 
and she desired Baleigh to have his picture taken before be 
went. 

The history of the voyage was written by a Mr. Edward 
Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the principal actors in it, and 
as a composition it is more remarkable for fine vmting than 
any very commendable thought in the author. But Sir 
Himifrey's nature shines through the infirmity of his chroni- 
cler ; and in the end, indeed, Mr. Hayes himself is subdued 
into a better mind. He had lost money by the voyage, and 
we will hope his higher nature was only under a temporary 
eclipse. The fleet consisted (it is well to observe the ships 
and the size of them) of the * Delight,' 120 tons ; the barque 
* Raleigh,' 200 tons (this ship deserted off" the Land's End) ; 
the ' Golden Hinde ' and the * Swallow,' 40 tons each ; and 
the ' Squirrel,' which was called the frigate, 10 tons. For 
the uninitiated in such matters, we may add, that if in a 
vessel the size of the last, a member of the Yacht Club would 
consider that he had earned a club-room immortality if he 
had ventured a run in the depth of summer from Cowes to 
the Channel Islands. 

\Vc were in all (says Mr. Hayes) 2G0 men, among whom we had of 
every faculty good choice. Besides, for solace of our own people, and 
allurement of the savages, we were provided of music in good variety, 
not omitting the least toys, as morris dancers, hobby horses, and Maj* 
like conceits to delight the savage people. 

Tlie expedition reached Newfoundland without accident 
St. John's was taken possession of, and a colony left there; 
and Sir Humfrey then set out exploring along the American 
coast to the south, he himself doing all the work in his Utile 
10-ton cutter, the service being too dangerous for the larger 
vessels to venture on. One of these had remained at St 
John's. He was now accompanied only by the * Delight ' and 
the ' Golden Hinde,' and these two keeping as near the shore 
as they dared, he spent what remained of the summer ex- 
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amining every creek and bay, marking the soundings, taking 
the bearings of the possible harbours, and risking his life, as 
every hour he was obliged to risk it in sueh a service, in thus 
leading, ax it were, the forlorn hope in the conquest of the 
New World. How dangerous it waa we shall presently see. 
It was towards the end of August. 

The evening wan fair and pleasant, yet not without token of Slorm 
to enane, and most part of thia Wednesday night, like the awnn tlmt 
mngetli before her deulh, they in the ' Delight " continuud in Hounding 
of drums &oA tnimpelH and fifeH, also winding the eorn eta und hautboy r, 
and in the end of their jollity left with the hatlcll and ringing of doleliil 
knelk. 

Two days after came the storm ; the ' Delight ' struck 
upon a bank, and went down in sight of the other vessels, 
irhich were unable to render her any help. Sir Humfrey's 
papers, among other thiugs, were all lost in her ; at the time 
considered by him an irreparable misfortune. But it was 
little matter, he was never to need them. The 'Golden 
Hinde ' and the * Squirrel ' were now left alone of the five 
ships. The provisions were running short, and the summer 
season was closing. Both crews were on short allowance ; 
and with much difficulty Sir Humfrey was prevailed upon to 
be satisfied for the present with what he had done, and to 
layoff for England. 

So upon Saturday, in the uftcrnoon, the 3lBt of August, wo changed 
oiu course, and ri'tiimed bock for England, at which very inntant, even- 
in winding about, there passed along between us and the land, which 
>«e DOW foreook, a very liou, to our seeming, in shape, hair, and 
<3oloiir ; not swimming after the manner of a beast hy moving of his 
AkL but rather eliding upon the water wiih his whole body, except 
^ legs, in sight, neitlier yet diving under and again rising aa the 
iQuum is of whales, porpoises, and other fish, but confidently showing 
IuD]»>lf without hiding, notwithstanding that we presented ourselves in 
^jien view and gesture to amaze him. Thus he passed along, turning 
his head to and lix>, yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demonstra- 
tion of long teeth and glaring eye* ; and to bidde na farewell, coming 
'igbt against the ' Hinde,' he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and 
bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle we all beheld aii far a* we 
Were able to di«;em the same, a« men prone to wonder at every strange 
thing. What opinion others had thereof, and chiefly tlie General him- 
telf, I forliear to deliver. But he took it for Bonum Omen, rejoicing 
ttiat h« was to war gainst such an enemy, if it were the davih 
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We have no doubt that he did think it was the devil; 
men in those days believing really that evil was more than 
a principle or a necessary accident, and that in all their labour 
for God and for right, they must make their account to have 
to fight with the devil in his proper person. But if we are 
to call it superstition, and if this were no devil in the form 
of a roaring lion, but a mere great seal or sea-lion, it is a 
more innocent superstition to impersonate so real a power, 
and it requires a bolder heart to rise up against it and defy 
it in its living terror, than to sublimate it away into a 
philosophical principle, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But to follow the brave 
Sir Humfrey, whose work of fighting with the devil was now 
over, and who was passing to his reward. The 2nd of Sep- 
tember the General came on board the * Golden Hinde'^to 
make merry with us.' He greatly deplored the loss of hi« 
books and papers, but he was full of confidence from what he 
had seen, and talked with eagerness and warmth of the new 
expedition for the following spring. Apocryphal gold-mines 
stUl occupying the minds of Mr. Hayes and others, they wrere 
persuaded that Sir Humfrey was keeping to himself some 
such discovery which he had secretly made, and they tried 
hard to extract it from him. They could make nothing, 
however, of his odd, ironical answers, and their sorrov^ at 
the catastrophe which followed is sadly blended with dis- 
appointment that such a secret should have perished. Sir 
Humfrey doubtless saw America with other eyes than theirs, 
and gold-mines richer than California in its huge rivers and 
savannahs. 

Leaving the issue of this good hope (about the gold), (continnes Mr. 
Hayes), to God, who only knoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten to 
the end of this tragedy, which must be knit up in the person of oor 
General, and as it was God's ordinance upon him, even so the vehe- 
ment persuasion of his friends could nothing avail to divert him frotn 
his wilful resolution of going in his frigate ; and when he was entreated 
by the captain, master, and others, his well-wishers in the ' Hinde,* 
not to venture, this was his answer — * I will not forsake my little com- 
pany going homewards, with whom I have passed so many storms tnd 
perils.* 

Two-thirds of the way home they met foul weather and 
terrible seas, * breaking short and pyramid-wise.' Men wbo 
had all their lives * occupied the sea ' had never seen it mow 
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outrageous. ' We had also apon our mainyard an apparition 
of a little fier by night, which aeamen do call Caator and 
PoUoi.' 

Monday the ninth of September, io the aficrnoon, the (rigalc was 
near ca-st away oppressed by waves, but at that time recovered, and 
giving forth BJgaa of joy, the General, sitting abaft with a book in his 
haiul, cried out unto us in the 'Hindo' no often as we did approach 
within hearing, ' We are as near to heaven by sea as by land,' reiterat- 
ing the same speech, well beKeeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, 
u I can testify that he was. The Kime Mouday night, about tweli'e of 
the clock, or not long after, the frigate being ahead of us in the ' Golden 
ilinde,' suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a moment 
wc Io«t the sight; and withal oui watch ciicd, 'The General was caat 
»w«y,' which was too tnie. 

Thus faithfully (concludes Mr. Hayes, in some degree rising above 
himself) I have rela.led this story, wherein some spark of the knight's 
Tirluea, though he be extinguished, may happily appear ; he remaining 
naalnte to u purpose honest and godly as was this, to discover, possess, 
Ktid reduce luito Ihe service of God and Christian piety, those remote 
md heatlien countries of America. Such is the infinite bounty of God, 
who from every evil derivcth good, that fruit may grow in time of our 
tiBTelUog in these North-Westem lands (as hui) it not grown?), and 
the crosAea, turmoils, and auctions, both in the preparation and exe- 
cution of the voyage, did correct the,in temperate humours whicl) before 
we noted to t>e in this geutleman, and made unsavoury and leitH delight- 
ful his other manifold virtues. 

Thus as he was refined and made nearer unto the image of God, so 
it pleased the Divine will to resume him unto Himself, whither both 
his and every other high and noble mind have always aspired. 

Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert ; still in the prime of Lis 
fears when the Atlantic swallowed him. Like the gleam of 
a landscape lit suddenly for a moment by the lightiiinj^, these 
fiew HceneB flash down to us across the centuries : bat what 
a life must that have been of which this was the conclusion ! 
We have glimpses of bim a few years earlier, when he won 
hi* spurs in Ireland — won them by deeds which to us seem 
terrible in their mthlessness, but which won the applause of 
Sir Hfiiry Sidney as too high for praise or even reward. 
Chequered like all of us with lines of Ught and darkness, be 
was, nevertheless, one of a race which has ceased to be. We 
look roand for them, and we can hardly believe that the same 
I I)l>od is flowing in our veins. Brave we may still he, and 
itrong perhaps as they, but the high moral grace which 
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made bravery and strength so beautiful is departed from us 
for ever. 

Our space is sadly limited for historical portrait painting; 
but we must find room for another of that Greenaway party 
whose nature was as fine as that of Gilbert, and who intel- 
lectually was more largely gifted. The latter was drowned 
in 1583. In 1585 John Davis left Dartmouth on his first 
voyage into the Polar seas ; and twice subsequently he went 
again, venturing in small ill-equipped vessels of thirty or 
forty tons into the most dangerous seas. These voyages were 
as remarkable for their success as for the daring vrith which 
they were accomplished, and Davis's epitaph is written on 
the map of the world, where his name still remains to com- 
memorate his discoveries. Brave as he was, he is distinguished 
by a peculiar and exquisite sweetness of nature, which, from 
many little facts of his life, seems to have affected everyone 
with whom he came in contact in a remarkable degree. We 
find men, for the love of Master Davis, leaving their firesides 
to sail with him, without other hope or motion ; we find silrer 
bullets cast to shoot him^in a mutiny ; the hard rude natures 
of the mutineers being awed by something in his carriage 
which was not like that of a common man. He has written 
the account of one of his northern voyages himself; one of 
those, by-the-by, which the Hakluyt Society have mutilated; 
and there is an imaginative beauty in it, and a rich delicacj 
of expression, which is called out in him by the first sight d 
strange lands and things and people. 

To show what he was, we should have preferred, if possible, 
to have taken the story of his expedition into the South Seas, 
in which, under circumstances of singular difficulty, he wM 
deserted by Candish, under whom he had sailed ; and after 
inconceivable trials from famine, mutiny, and storm, ultiniatelj 
saved himself and his ship, and such of the crew as had 
chosen to submit to his orders. But it is a long history, and 
will not admit of being curtailed. As an instance of the staff 
of which it was composed, he ran back in the black night in 
a gale of wind through the Straits of Magellan, hy a chaii 
which he had made with the eye in passing up. His anchors 
were lost or broken ; the cables were parted. He could not 
bring up the ship ; there was nothing for it but to run, and 
he carried her safe through along a channel often not three 
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mfe broad, sixty miles from end to end, and tvristing like 
tie reaches of a river. 

For the present, however, we are forced to content ourBelves 
ith a few sketches out of the noi-th-west voyages. Here is 
□e, for instance, which shows how au Englishman could deal 
ith the Indians. Davis had lauded at Gilbert's Sound, and 
one up the country exploring. On his return he found his 
rew load in complaints of the thievish propensities of the 
atives, and urgent to have an example made of some of 
iiem. On the next occasion he fired a gun at them with blank 
irtridge ; but their nature was still too strong for them. 

8e«ing iroo (he says), ihey could in no case forheor stealing ; whicb, 
hen I perceived, it did but minister to me occasion of laupLter to 
« their ^mplicity, and I willed tLat they fhould not be hardly used, 
xt that our coiuiiany should be more diligent to keep tlieir tilings, 
ippoamg it to be very luird in so short a time to make tliem know 

In his own way, however, he took an opportunity of ad- 
linistering a lesson to them of a more wholesome kind than 
onld be given with gunpowder and bullets. Like the rest 
f his countrymen, he believed the savage Indians in their 
iolatries to be worshippers of the devil. ' They are witches,' 
le aays ; ' they have images in great store, and use many 
xnda of enchantments.' And these enchantments they 
ried on one occasion to put in force against himself and 
us crew. 

Beiog on shore on the 4th day of July, one of them made a long 
lUtion, and then kindled a fire, into which with many strange words 
lOil geiitiireR he put divers things, which we aiipposed to be a sacrifice. 
HjKlf aiid certain of my company standing by, they deMrtd us to go 
bAo the sniuke. I desired them to go into the smoke, which they 
would by no means do. I then look one of them and thrust him into 
(bi uiioke, and willed one of my company to tread out ibe fire, and 
•pom it into the sea, which was done to ^ow them that we did con- 
tam ttietr n 



b is a very English story — exactly what a modem EngUsh- 

I would do ; only, perhaps, not believing that there was 

^real devil in the case, which makes a dilferenee. How- 

1 or not real, after seeing him patiently put up with 

1 injuty, we will hope the poor Greenlander had less 

t for the devil than formerly. 
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Leaving Gilbert's Sound, Davis went on to the north- 
west, and in lat. 63° fell in with a barrier of ice, which he 
coasted for thirteen days without finding an opening. The 
very sight of an iceberg was new to all his crew ; and the 
ropes and shrouds, though it was midsummer, becoming 
compassed with ice, — 

The people began to fall sick and faint-hearted — whereupon, veiy 
orderly, with good discretion, they entreated me to regard the safety of 
mine own life, as well as the preservation of theirs ; and that I should 
not, through overbouldness, leave their widows and fisttherless children 
to give me bitter curses. 

Whereupon, seeking counsel of God, it pleased His Divine Majesty 
to move my heart to prosecute tliat which 1 hope shall be to His gloij, 
and to the contentation of every Christian mind. 

He had two vessels — one of some burthen, the other a pm- 
nace of thirty tons. The result of the coamsel which he had 
sought was, that he made over his own large vessel to such as 
wished to return, and himself, * thinking it better to die with 
honour than to return with infamy,' went on, vrith such 
volunteers as would follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up the 
sea now in commemoration of that adventure called Davis's 
Straits. He ascended 4° North of the furthest known point, 
among storms and icebergs, when the long days and twilight 
nights alone saved him from being destroyed, and, coasting 
back along the American shore, he discovered Hudson'i 
Straits, supposed then to be the long-desired entrance into the 
Pacific. This exploit drew the attention of WaJsingham, 
and by him Davis was presented to Burleigh, * who was abo 
pleased to show him great encouragement.' K either these 
statesmen or Elizabeth had been twenty years younger, hii 
name would have filled a larger space in history than a smaD 
comer of the map of the world ; but if he was employed 
at all in the last years of the century, no vates sacer has been 
found to celebrate his work, and no clue is left to guide na. 
He disappears ; a cloud falls over him. He is known to ha?e 
commanded trading vessels in the Eastern seas, and to have 
returned five times from India. But the details are all lost, 
and accident has only parted the clouds for a moment to 
show us the mournful setting with which he, too, went down 
upon the sea. 

In taking out Sir Edward Michellthome to India, in 1604, 
he fell in with a crew of Japanese, whose ship had heen 
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biimt, drifting at aea, without provisions, in a leaky junk. 
He EQpposed them to be pirates, but he did not choose to 
leave them to so wretched a death, and took them on board ; 
and in a few hours, watching their opportunitjr, they murdered 
him. 

As the fool dietb, so dieth the wise, and there is no dif- 
ference ; it was the chance of the aea, and the il] reward of a 
hnmane action — a melancholy end for such a man — like the 
end of a warrior, not dying Epaminondas-like on the field 
of victory, but cut off in some poor brawl or ambuscade. 
Bat so it was with all these men. Tliey were cut off in the 
flower of their days, and few of them laid their bones in the 
Bepulcbrea of their fathers. Tliey knew the service which 
they had chosen, and they did not ask the wages for which 
they had not laboured. Life with them was no siimmer 
holiday, but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, and what their 
Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old age — beautiful as 
the slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rich glorious summer. 
In the old man, nature has fulfilled her work ; she loads him 
with her blessings ; she fills him with the fruits of a well- 
spent life ; and, surrounded by his children and his children's 
children, slie rocks him softly away to a grave, to which he 
is followed with blessings. God forbid we should not call it 
beautiful. It is beautiful, but not the most beautiful. There 
is another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trodden with bleed- 
ing feet and aching brow j the life of which the cross is the 
symbol ; a battle which no peace follows, this side the grave ; 
which the grave gapes to finish, before the victory is won ; 
and — strange that it should be so — this ia the highest lite of 
man. Look back along the great names of history ; there is 
□one whose life has been other than this. They to whom 
it has been given to do the really highest work in this earth — 
whoever they are, Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, war- 
riors, legislators, philosophers, priests, poets, kings, slaves — 
one and all, their fate has been the same — the same bitter 
cup has been given to them to drink. And so it was with 
the servants of England in the sixteenth century. Their life 
WftB a long battle, either with the elements or with men ; 
md it was enough for them to fulfil their work, and to pass 
away in the hour when God had nothing more to bid them 
. do. They did not complain, and why should we complain 
i^theni ? Peaceful life wa.s not what they desired, and an 
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honourable death had no terrors for them. Theirs was the 
old Grecian spirit, and the great heart of the Theban poet 
lived again in them : — 

BoMtiv 5* oTffiv dydyKUf ri k4 rts di^rvfjutw 
yrjpas iv ffK^rtf KoBiifitvos r^t yArtuf, 
airdyrwy koX&v Afifiopos ; 

* Seeing,' in Gilbert's own brave words, * that death is in- 
evitable, and the fame of virtue is immortal ; wherefore in 
this behalf mutare vel timere spemo.* 

In the conclusion of these light sketches we pass into an 
element different from that in which we have been lately 
dwelling. The scenes in which Gilbert and Davis played out 
their high natures were of the tind which we call peaceful, 
and the enemies with which they contended were principally 
the ice and the wind, and the stormy seas and the dangers of 
unknown and savage lands. We shall close amidst the roar 
of cannon and the wrath and rage of battle. Hume, who 
alludes to the engagement which we are going to describe, 
speaks of it in a tone which shows that he looked at it as 
something portentous and prodigious ; as a thing to wonder 
at — ^but scarcely as deserving the admiration which we pay 
to actions properly within the scope of humanity-^and as if 
the energy which was displayed in it was like the imnatural 
strength of madness. He does not say this, but he appears 
to feel it ; and he scarcely would have felt it if he had cared 
more deeply to saturate himself with the temper of the age of 
which he was writing. At the time, all England and all the 
world rang with the story. It struck a deeper terror, though 
it was but the action of a single ship, into the hearts of the 
Spanish people; it dealt a more deadly blow upon their feune 
and moral strength than the destruction of the Armada itself; 
and in the direct results which arose from it, it was scarcely 
less disastrous to them. Hardly, as it seems to ns, if the 
most glorious actions which are set like jewels in the history 
of mankind are weighed one against the other in the balance, 
hardly will those 800 Spartans who in the summer morning 
sate * combing their long hair for death ' in the passes of 
Thermopyke, have earned a more lofty estimate for them- 
selves than this one crew of modem Englishmen. 

In August 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six English 
line-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, 
was lying at anchor under the Island of Florez. Light in 
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IsUast and short o£ water, with half his meu disabled hy 

' ilcness, Howard was unable to pursue the aggressive purpose 

. which he had been sent out. Several of the ships' cTews 

ire on shore : the ships themselves ' all pestered and rom- 

Dagiug,' with everything out of order. In this condition 

hey were surprised by a Spanish fleet consisting of 53 men- 

if-war. Eleven out of the twelve English ships obeyed the 

jgnal of the admiral, to cut or weigh their anchors and escape 

they might. The twelfth, the 'Revenge,' was unable for 

B moment to follow. Of her crew of 190, ninety were sick 

shore, and, from the position of the ship, there was some 

lay and difficulty in getting them on board. The ' Revenge ' 

le commanded hy Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a man 

ill known in the Spanish seas, and the terror of the Spanish 

ilors ; 80 fierce he was said to be, that mythic stories passed 

im lip to lip about hini, and, like Earl Talbot or Cceur de 

on, the nurses at the Azores frightened children with the 

9imd of his name. ' He was of great revenues, of bis own 

iheritance,' they said, ' but of unquiet mind, aud greatly 

Bfected to wars ; ' and from his uncontrollable propensities 

blood-eating, he had volunteered his services to the queen ; 

90 hard a complesion waa he, that I (John Huighen von 

inachoten, who is our authority here, and who was with the 

lifih fleet after the action} have been told by divers credible 

ins who stood and beheld him, that he would carouse 

tree or four glasses of wine, and take the glasses between 

hifl t«eth and crush them in pieces and swallow them down.' 

Soch Grenville was to the Spaniard. To the English he was 

a goodly and gallant gentleman, who had never turned his 

back upon an enemy, and was remarkable in that remarkable 

time for his constancy and daring. In this surprise at Florez 

he was in no haste to fly. He first saw all bis sick on board 

stowed away on the ballast ; and then, with no more than 

men left him to fight and work the ship, be deliberately 

bed, uncertain, as it seemed at first, what he intended to 

The Spanish fleet were by this time on his weather bow, 

he was persuaded (we here ta,ke his cousin Raleigh's 

atiful naJTative, and follow it in Raleigh's words) ' to cut 

mainaail and cast about, and trust to the sailing of the 

t Sir Ritliard utterly reftiaed to turn from the enemy, alleJging 
mid ratlier cliooBe to die tlmii to ili^honour biiiiivlt'. liia 
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country, and her Majesty's ship, persuading his company that he would 
pass through their two squadrons in spite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way : which he performed upon diverse of the 
foremost, who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell under 
the lee of the * Revenge.' But the other coiurse had been the better ; 
and might right well have been answered in so great an impossibility 
of prevailing : notwithstanding, out of the greatness of his mind, he 
could not be persuaded. 

The wind was light; the * San Philip/ *a huge high- 
carged ship ' of 1,600 tons, came up to windward of him, and, 
taking the wind out of his sails, ran aboard him. 

Afler the * Revenge ' was entangled with the * San Philip,' four 
others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her starboard. 
The fight thus beginning at three o'clock in the afternoon continued 
very terrible all that evening. But the great * San Philip,' having re- 
ceived the lower tier of the * Revenge,' shifted herself with all dili- 
gence from her sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment The 
Spanish ships were filled with soldiers, in some 200, besides the mari- 
ners, in some 500, in others 800. In ours there were none at all, 
besides the mariners, but the servants of the commander and some few 
voluntary gentlemen only. After many enterchanged vollies of great 
ordnance and small shot, the Spani^ds deliberated to enter the 

* Revenge,' and made divers attempts, hoping to force her by the 
multitude of their armed soldiers and musketeers ; but were still re- 
pulsed again and again, and at all times beaten back into their own 
ship or into the sea. In the beginning of the fight the * George 
Noble,' of London, having received some shot through her by the 
Armadas, fell under the lee of the * Revenge,' and asked Sir Richard 
what he would command him ; but being one of the victuallers, and 
of small force, Sir Richard bade him save himself and leave him to his 
fortune. 

This last was a little touch of gallantry, which we should 
be glad to remember with the honour due to the brave English 
sailor who commanded the ^ Greorge Noble ; ' but his name has 
passed away, and his action is an in memoriamy on which 
time has effaced the writing. AJl that August night the fight 
continued, the stars rolling over in their sad majesty, but 
unseen through the sulphurous clouds which hung over the 
scene. Ship after ship of the Spaniards came on upon the 

* Revenge/ ' so that never less than two mighty galleons were 
at her side and aboard her,' washing up like waves upon a 
rock, and falling foiled and shattered back amidst the roar of 
the artillery. Before morning fifteen several Armadas had 



led her, and all in vain ; some had been Btuik at her side ; 
and the rest, ' so ill approving of their entertainment, that at 
break of day they were far more willing to hearken to a 
composition, than hastily to make more assaults or entries.' 
' But as the day increased,' says Raleigh, ' so our men de- 
creased ; and as the light grew more and more, by so much 
tlie more grew our discomfort, for none appeared in sight but 
enemies, save one small ahipcalled the " Pilgrim," commanded 
by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the success, 
but in the morning, bearing with the " Revenge," was hunted 
like a hare among many ravenous hounds^ — but escaped.' 

All the powder in the ' Revenge ' was now spent, all her 
pikes were broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, and a great 
number of the rest wounded. Sir Richard, though hadly hurt 
early in the battle, never forsook the deck till an hour before 
midnight; and was then shot through the body while his 
wounds were being dressed, and again hi the head. His 
Bui^eon was killed while attending on him ; the masts were 
lying over the side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper 
works all shot in pieces, and the ship herself, unable to move, 
was settling slowly in the sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards 
lying roiuid her in a ring, like dogs round a dying lion, and 
wary of approaching him in his last agony. Sir Richard, 
seeing that it was past hope, having fought for fifteen hours, 
and ' having by estimation eight hundred shot of great artil- 
lery through him,' ' commanded the master gunner, whom he 
knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship, 
that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to the 
Bpamards ; seeing in so many hours tiiey were not able to 
take her, having had above fifteen hours' time, above ten 
tbonaand men, and fifty-three men-of-war to perform it 
withal ; and persuaded the company, or as many as he could 
induce, to yield themselves tmto God and to the mercy of none 
else J but as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so 
many enemies, they should not now shorten the honour of 
their nation by prolonging their own hves for a few hom^ or 
t few days.' 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such Saifu>viT) 
ifierii wa« more than could be expected of ordinary seamen. 
They had dared do all which did become men, and they were 
not more than men. Two Spanish ships had gone down, 
above 1,500 of their crew were killed, and the Spanish 
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admiral could not induce any one of the rest of bis fleet to 
board the ' Revenge ' again, ' doubting lest Sir Richard would 
have blown up himself and them, knowing his dangerous 
disposition.' Su- Richard lying disabled below, the captain, 
' finding the Spaniards as ready to entertain a couiposiHon 
as they could be to offer it,' gained over the majority of the 
surviving company ; and the remainder then drawing back 
from the master gunner, they all, without further consulting 
their dying commander, surrendered on honourable terma. 
If unequal to the English in action, the Spaniards were at 
least as courteous in victory. It is due to them to say, that 
the conditions were faithfully observed ; and ' the ship being 
marvellons uusavourie,' Alonzo de Ba90n, the Spanish admiral, 
sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on board his own vessel 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied that 
' he might do with his body what he list, for that he esteemed 
it not ;' and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned, 
and reviving again, desired the company to pray for him. 

The admiral used him with all humanity, 'commending 
his valour and worthiness, being unto them a rare spectAcle, 
and a resolution seldom approved.' The officers of the fleet, 
too, John Higgins tells us, crowded round to look at him ; 
and a new fight had almost broken out between the Biscajana 
and the 'Portugals,' each claiming the honour of hariiig 
boarded the ' Revenge.' 

In a few houra Sir Kichard, feeling bis end approacliing, showed ant 
any eign of faintnpss, but apake these words in Spunisb, and Bsicl, 
' Here die I, Ridiard Gicnville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for llul 
I have ended my life aa a true soldier ought to do that batli Ibugtt 
for his country, queen, religion, and honour. Whereby my soul moS 
joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall always leave behind it 
an everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done Idi 
duty aa he was bound to do.' When he had finiahed tbew or aha 
such like words, lie gave up the ghost with great and stout ooon^ 
and no man could perceive any sign of heavineaa in him. 

Such was the fight at Florez, in that August of 1J!"» 
without its equal in such of the annals of mankind oi tlw 
thing which we call history has preserved to l 
equalled by the most glorious &te which the i 
Barr^re could invent for the *'' nceur.' KoCjfl 
end without a sequel awi^' 
oft«n followed by storr 



mankind oi tl"* j 

to W) «m^lJ 
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miracle, as the Spaniards and the English alike believed, or 
Avithont one, as we modems would prefer believing, ^ there 
ensued on this action a tempest so terrible as was never seen 
or heard the like before.' A fleet of merchantmen joined the 
Armada immediately after the battle, forming in all 140 sail ; 
and of these 140, only 32 ever saw Spanish harbour. The 
rest foundered, or were lost on the Azores. The men-of-war 
had been so shattered by shot as to be unable to carry sail ; 
and the ^ Revenge ' herself, disdaining to survive her com- 
mander, or as if to complete his own last baffled purpose, like 
Samson, buried herself and her 200 prize crew under the 
rocks of St. Michael's. 

And it may well be thought and presumed (says John Huighen) that 
it was no other than*a just plague purposely sent upon the Spaniards ; 
and that it might be truly said, the taking of the * Revenge* was justly 
revenged on tliera ; and not by the might or force of man, but by the 
jwwer of God. As some of them 0[>enly said in the Isle of Terceira, 
that they believed verily God would consume them, and that he took 
part with the Lutherans and heretics .... saying further, that so 
soon as they had thrown the dead body of the Vice- Admiral Sir 
Kichard Grenville overboard, they verily thought that as he had a 
devilish faith and religion, and therefore the devil loved him, so he 
presently sunk into the bottom of the sea and down into hell, where he 
raised up all the devils to the revenge of his death, and that they 
brought so great a storm and torments upon the Spaniards, because 
they only maintained the Catholic and Romish religion. Such and the 
like blasphemies against God they ceased not openly to utter. 
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Teot fell before the Greeks ; and in its turn the war of Troj 
is now falling before the critics. That ten years' death- 
struggle, in which the immortals did not disdain to mingle— 
those massive warriors, with their grandeur and their chivalry, 
have, * like an unsubstantial pageant, faded ' before the wand 
of these modem enchanters ; and the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and the other early legends, are discovered to be no more 
than the transparent myths of an old cosmogony, the ara- 
besques and frescoes with which the imagination of the 
Ionian poets set off and ornamented the palace of the heavenSi 
the struggle of the earth with the seasons, and the labours of 
the sun through his twelve signs. 

Nay, with Homer himself it was likely at one time to hare 
fared no better. His works, indeed, were indestructible, yet 
if they could not be destroyed, they might be disorganised; 
and vdth their instinctive hatred of facts, the critics fastened 
on the historical existence of the poet. The origin of the 
poems was distributed among the clouds of pre-historic 
imagination ; and — instead of a single inspired Homer for 
their author, we were required to believe in some extraor- 
dinary spontaneous generation, or in some collective genius 
of an age which ignorance had personified. 

But the person of a poet has been found more difficult 
of elimination than a mere fact of history. Facts, it was 
once said, were stubborn things ; but in our days we have 
changed all that ; a fact, under the knife of a critic, splits in 
pieces, and is dissected out of belief with incredible readiness. 
The helpless thing lies under his hand like a foolish witness 
in a law court, when browbeaten by an unscrupulous advo- 
cate, and is turned about and twisted this way and that way, 

* Fraser's Mayasinc^ 1851. 
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till in its distraction it contradicts itaelf, and bears witness 
a^inat itself; and to escape from torture, at last flies utterly 
away, itself half doubting ite own exi8l<?nce. 

But it reqnires more cunning weapons to destroy a Homer; 
like his own immortals, he may be wounded, but he cannot 
have the life carved out of him by the prosaic strokes of 
common men. His poems have but to be disintegrated to 
Tuiite a^aiii, so strong are they in the individuality of their 
genius. The aiugleness of their structure — the nnity of 
design — the distinctness of drawing in the characters — the 
inimitable peculiarities of manner in each of them, seem to 
place beyond serious question, after the worst onslaught of 
the Wolfian critics, that both Diad and Odyssey, whether or 
not the work of the same mind, are at lea^t each of them 
singly the work of one. 

Let them leave us Homer, however, and on the rank and 
file of facts they may do their worst ; we can be indifferent 
to, or even thankful for, what slanghter they may make. In 
the legends of the Theogonia, in that of Zeus and Cronns, 
for instance, there is evidently a metaphysical allegory ; in 
the legends of Persephone, or of the Dioscuri, a physical 
one ; in that of Athene, a profoundly philosophical one ; 
EUtd fused aa the entire system was in tlie intensely 
poetical conception of the early thinkers, it would be im- 
poasible, even if it were desirable, at this time of day, to 
disentangle the fibres of all these various element*. Fact 
and theory, the natural and the supematurai, the legendary 
and the philosophical, shade off so imperceptibly one into 
the other, in tlie stories of the Olympians, or of their first 
ofepring, that we can never assure ourselves that we are on 
historic ground, or that, antecedent to the really historic age, 
there is any such ground to be found anywhere. The old 
notion, that the heroes were deified men, is no longer tenable. 
With but few exceptions, we can trace their names as the 
names of the old gods of the Hellenic or Pelasgian races ; 
and if they appeared later in human forms, they descended 
irom OljTnpus to assume them. Diomed was the (Etolian 
ann-god ; Achilles was worshipped in Thessaly long before he 
became the hero of the tale of Troy. The tragedy of the 
Iionse of Atreus, and the bloody bath of Agamemnon, as we 
I now told with appeamnce of certainty,* arc humanised 
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stories of the physical struggle of the opposing principles 
of life and death, light and darkness, night and day, winter 
and summer. 

And let them be so ; we need not be sorry to believe that 
there is no substantial basis for these tales of crime. The 
history of mankind is not so pure but that we can afford to 
lose a few dark pages out of the record. Let it be granted that 
of the times which Homer sung historically we know nothing 
literal at all — not any names of any kings, of any ministers, 
wars, intrigues, revolutions, crimes. TheJ- are all gone- 
dead — passed away; their vacant chronicles may be silent 
as the tombs in which their bones are buried. Of such stuff 
as that with which historians fill their pages there is no 
trace ; it is a blank, vacant as the annals of the Hottentot 
or of the Red Indian. Yet when aU is said, there remain 
still to us in Homer's verse, materials richer, perhaps, than 
exist for any period of the ancient world, richer than even 
for the brilliant days of Pericles, or of the Csesars, to con- 
struct a history of another kind — a history, a picture not of 
the times of which he sang, but of the men among whom he 
lived. How they acted ; how they thought, talked, and felt ; 
what they made of this earth, and of their place in it ; their 
private life and their public life ; men and women ; mastere 
and servants ; rich and poor — we have it all delineated in 
the marvellous verse of a poet who, be he what he may, was 
in this respect the greatest which the earth has ever seen. 
In extent, the information is little enough ; but in the same 
sense as it has been said that an hour at an Athenian 
supper-party would teach us more Grecian life and character 
than all Aristophanes, Homer's pictures of life and manners 
are so living, so distinct, so palpable, that a whole prose 
encyclopaedia of disconnected facts could give us nothing like 
them. It is the marvellous property of verse — one, if we 
rightly consider it, which would excuse any superstition on 
the origin of language — that the metrical and rhytlunic 
arrangement of syllable and sound is able to catch and 
express back to us, not the stories of actions, but the actions 
themselves, with all the feelings which inspire them ; to caD 
up human action, and all otiier outward things in which 
human hearts take interest — to produce them, or to repro- 
duce them, with a distinctness which shall produce the same 
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gnotions which they would themselves produce when really 
Kistiog. The thing itself ia made present before us by an 
Axercise of creative power aa gennine as that of Nature 
beraelf ; which, perhaps, ia but the same power manifeating 
itBelf at one time in words, at another in outward pheno- 
mena. Whatever be the cause, the fact is so. Poetry has 
) life-giving power, and prose has it not ; and thus the 
poet is the truest historian. Whatever is properly valuable 
I history the poet gives us — not events and names, but 
^motion, but action, but life. He is the heart of his age, 
■nd hia verse expresses his age ; and what matter is it by 
what name he describes his places or his persons ? What 
natter is it what his own name was, while we have himself, 
and while we have the originals, from which he drew i" The 
irork and the life are all for which we need care, are all which 
can really uiterest ua; the names are nothing. Though 
ifhceacia was a dream-land, or a sj-mbol of the Elysian 
Belds, yet Homer di-ew his material, his island, his palaces, 
lua harbour, his gardens of perennial beauty, from those 
jflur cities which lay along the shores of his own Ionia ; and 
.Jibe his blind Demodocus, Homer doubtless himself sung 
those very hymns which now delight us so, in the halls of 
nuuiy a princely AJcinoia. 

The pr6se historian may give us facts and names ; he may 
iBBtidogue the successious, and tell us long stories of battles. 
1 of fections, and of political intrigues ; he may draw 
icters for us, of the sort which figure commonly in such 
ftatures of human affiiira, men of the unheroic, unpoetic kind 
—the Cleons, the Sejanuses, the Tiberiusea, a Philip the 
JBeoond or a Louis Qiiatorze, in whom the noble element died 
■at into selfishness and vnlgai'ity. But great men — and all 
r properly so called (whatever is genuine and natural in 
m)^ — Ue beyond prose, and can only be really represented 
J the poet. This is the reason why snch men as Alexander, 
^^ r as CiKsar, or aa Cromwell, so perplex us in histories, 
iKKSOse they and their actions are beyond the scope of the 
i through which we have looked at them. We compare 
9 limn as the historian represents him, with the track of 
I path through the world. The work is the work of a 
iant; the man, stripped of the vulgar appendages with 
hich the stnnted imagination of his biographer may have 
Kt him off, is full of meannesses and littlenesses, and is 
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scarcely greater than one of ourselves. Prose, that is, has 
attempted something to which it is not eqnaL It describeB 
a figure which it calls Caesar ; but it is not Caesar, it is a 
monster. For the same reason, prose fictions, novels, and 
the like, are worthless for more than a momentary purpose. 
The life which they are able to represent is not worth 
representing. There is no person so poor in his own eyes as 
not to gaze with pleasure into a looking-glass ; and the pro8e 
age may value its own image in the novel. But the value of 
all such representations is ephemeral. It is with the poet's 
art as with the sculptor's — sandstone will not carve like 
marble, its texture is too loose to retain a sharply moulded 
outline. The actions of men, if they are true, noble, and 
genuine, are strong enough to bear the form and bear the 
polish of verse ; if loose or feeble, they crumble away into 
the softer undulations of prose. 

What the life was whose texture bore shaping into Homer 8 
verse, we intend to spend these pages in examining. It is, 
of course, properly to be sought for in the poems themselves. 
But we shall here be concerned mainly with features which 
in the original are rather secondary than prominent, and 
which have to be collected out of fragments, here a Une, 
and there a line, out of little hints, let fall by Homer as it 
were by accident. Things too familiar to his own hearers 
to require dwelling on, to us, whose object is to make oat 
just those very thhigs which were familiar, are of special and 
singular value. It is not an enquiry which will much profit 
us, if we come to it with any grand notions of the * progress 
of the species,' for in many ways it will discourage the belief 
in progress. 

We have fallen into ways of talking of the childhood and 
infancy of the race, as if no beards had grown on any face 
before the modem Reformation ; and even people who know 
what old Athens was under Pericles, look conmionly on 
earlier Greece as scarcely struggling out of its cradle. It 
would have fared so with all early history except for the 
Bible. The Old Testament has operated partially to keep 
us in our modest senses, and we can see something grand 
about the patriarchs ; but this is owing to exceptional causes, 
which do not apply to other literature ; and in spite of 
our admiration of Homer's poetry, we regard his age, and 
the contemporary periods in the other people of the earth. 
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W a kuid of cliilJhood little better than barbariam. We 
look upon it, at all events, as too far removed in every 
essential of spirit or of fomi from our own, to enable lis to 
feel for it any atrong interest or Bympatby. More or lees we 
hare, every one of us. felt something of this kind. Homer'a 
men are, at first sight, unlike any men that we have ever 
Been ; and it is not without a shock of sui-prise that, for 
the first time, we fall, in reading him, across some little 
trait of humanity which in form as well as spirit ia really 
identical with our own experience. Then, for the moment, 
all ia changed with us — gleams of light flash out, in which 
the drapery becomes transparent, and we see the human 
form behind it, and that entire old world in the warm glow 
of flesh and blood. Such is the effect of those few child 
scenes of his, which throw us back into our old familiar 
childhood. With all these years between us, there ia no 
difference between their children and ours, and child would 
meet child without senee of strangeness in common games 
and common pleasures. 

The little Ulysses climbing on the knees of his father's 
guest, coaling for a taste of the red wine, and spilling it 
as he Btarta at the unusual taste ; or that other most 
beautiful picture of him ninning at Laertes*s side in the 
garden at Ithaca, the father teaching the boy the names 
of the fruit-trees, and making presents to him of this tree 
and of that tree for his very own, to help him to remember 
Khat they were called ; the partition wall of three thousand 
years melts away as we look back at scenes like these; 
that broad, world-experienced man was once, then, such a 
little creature as we remember ourBelves, and Laertes a 
Calm, kind father of the nineteenth century. Then, as now, 
the children loved to sport upon the shore, and watch the 
inrolUng waves ; — then, as now, the boy-architect would pile 
Uie moist sand into mimic town or castle, and when the 
Work was finished, sweep it away again in wanton humour 
With foot and hand ; — then, as now, the little tired maiden 
Would cling to her mother's skirt, and trotting painfiilly 
along beside her, look up wistfidly and plead with moist 
^e« to be carried in her arms. Nay, and among the grown 
ODes, where time has not changed the occupation, and the 
forms of culture have little room to vary, we meet again vrith 
verv familiar faces. There is Melantho, the not over-modest 
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tittering waiting-maid — saucy to lier mistress and the old 
housekeeper, and always running after the handsome young 
princes. Unhappy Melantho, true child of universal nature ! 
grievous work we should make with most households, if all 
who resemble thee were treated to as rough a destiny. And 
there are other old Mends whom it is pleasant enough to 
recognise at so long a distance. ' Certain smooth-haired, 
sleek-faced fellows — insolent where their lords would permit 
them ; inquisitive and pert, living but to eat and drink, and 
pilfering the good things, to convey them stealthily to their 
friends outside the castle wall.' The thing that hath been, 
that shall be again. When Homer wrote, the type had 
settled into its long enduring form. ' Such are they,' he 
adds, in his good-natured irony, ^ as the valet race ever love 
to be.' 

With such evidence of identity among us all, it is worth 
while to look closer at the old Greeks, to try to find in 
Homer something beyond fine poetry, or exciting adventures 
or battle-scenes, or material for scholarship ; for awhile to 
set all that aside, and look in him for the story of real living 
men — set to pilgrimise in the old way on the same old earth 
— men such as we are, children of ono family, vdth the same 
work to do, to live the best life they could, and to sate 
their souls — ^with the same trials, the same passions, the 
same diiKculties, if vdth weaker means of meeting them. 
And first for their religion. 

Let those who like it, lend their labour to the unravelling 
the secrets of the mythologies. Theogonies and Theologies 
are not religion ; they are but its historic dress and outwanl 
or formal expression, which, like a language, may be intel- 
ligible to those who see the inward meaning in the sign, 
but no more than confused sound to us who live in another 
atmosphere, and have no means of transferring ourselves 
into the sentiment of an earlier era. It is not in these forms 
of a day or of an age that we should look for the real belief 
— the real feelings of the heart; but in the natural expressions 
which burst out spontaneously — expressions of opinion on 
Providence, on the relation of man to God, on the eternal 
laws by which this world is governed. Perhaps we misnse 
the word in speaking of religion ; we ought rather to speak 
of piety : piety is always simple ; the emotion is too rast, 
too overpowering, whenever it is genuine, to be nice or 
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fantastic in ita form ; and leaving philosopliics and cosmo- 
gonies to shape themselves in myth and legend, it speaks 
itself out with a. calm ajid bumble clearness. We may trifle 
with our own discoveries, a,nd hand them over to the fancy 
or the imagination for elaborate decoration. We may shroud 
over BUppcised mysteries under an enigmatic veil, and adapt 
the degrees of initiation to the capacities of our pupils ; but 
before the vast facts of God and Providence, the difference 
between man and man dwarfs into nothing. They are 
no discoveries of our own with which we can meddle, biit 
revelations of the Infinite, which, like the sunlight, shed 
themselves on oil alike, wise and unwise, go(»l and evil, and 
tliey claim and they permit no other acknowledgment from 
us than the simple obedience of our lives, and the plainest 
confeasion of our lips. 

Such confessions, except in David's Psalms, we shall not 
anywhere find more natni-al or unaffected than in Homer — 
most definite, yet never elaborate—as far as may be from any 
complimenting of Providence, yet expressing the most un- 
(jwstivning conviction. We Bliall not often remember them 
when we set about religion as a business ; but when the occa- 
sions of life stir the feelings in us on which religion itself 
reposes, if we were aa familiar with the Hiad as with the 
Psalms, the words of the old Ionian singer would leap as 
naturally to om- lips as those of the Israelite king. 

Zeus is not always the questionable son of Cronus, nor the 
gods always the mythologic Olympians. Generally, it is true, 
tliey appear as a larger order of subject beings— beings like 
men, and subject to a higher control — in a position closely 
resembling that of Milton's angels, and liable like them 
to passion and to error. But at times, the father of gods and 
laaa. is the Infinite and Eternal Ruler — the living Providence 
of the world — and the lesser gods are the immortal adminis- 
trators of his Divine will throughout the lower creation. 
Pin: ever at the head of the universe there is an awful spiritual 
power ; when Zeus appears with a distinct and positive per- 
sonality, he is himself subtirdinate to an authority which 
elsewhere is one with himself. Wherever either he or the 
other gods are made susceptible of emotion, the Livisiblo is 
beyond and above them. Wlien Zeus is the personal father 
of Sarpedon, and his private love conflicts with the law of 
the eternal order, though he has power to set aside the law, 
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he dares not break it ; but in the midst of bis immortalit}', 
and on bis own awful tbrone, be weeps tears of blood in 
ineffectual sorrow for bis dying cbild. And again, there 
is a power supreme both over Zeus and over Poseidon, of 
which Iris reminds the latter, when she is sent to rebuke 
him for his disobedience to his brother. It is a law, she 
says, that the younger shall obey the elder, and the Erimiys 
will revenge its breach even on a god. 

But descending from the more difficult Pantheon among 
mankind, the Divine law of justice is conceived as clearly as 
we in this day can conceive it. The supreme power is the 
same immortal lover of justice and the same hater of iniquity ; 
and justice means what we mean by justice, and iniquity 
what we mean by iniquity. There is no diffidence, no 
scepticism on this matter; the moral law is as sure as 
day and night, summer and winter. Thus in the sixteenth 
Iliad— 

^ When in the market-place men deal unjustly, and the 
rulers decree crooked judgment, not regarding the fear of 
God,' God sends the storm, and the earthquake, and the tem- 
pest, as the executors of his vengeance. 

Again, Ulysses says — 

* God looks upon the children of men, and punishes the 
wrong doer.' 

And Eumfieus — 

*The gods love not violence and wrong; but the man 
whose ways are righteous, him they honour.' 

Even when as mere Olympians they put off their celestial 
nature, and mix in earthly strife, and are thus laid open 
to earthly suffering, a mystery still hangs about them; 
Diomed, even while he crosses the path of Ares, feels all 
the while ' that thev are short-lived who contend with the 
Immortals.' Ajax boasts that he will save himself id spite 
of heaven, and immediately the wave dashes him upon the 
rocks. One light word escaped Ulysses in the excitement of 
his escape from the Cyclops, which nine years of suffering 
hardly expiated. 

The same spirit which teaches Christians that those who 
have no earthly friend have specially a friend above to care 
for and to avenge them, taught the lonians a proverb which 
appears again and again in Homer, that the stranger and 
the poor man are the patrimony of God ; and it taught 
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them, also, tbat sometimes men entertained tlie Immortals 
□niLwares. It was a faith, too, which was more than words 
with them ; ibr we hear of no vagrant acts or alien acts, 
and it was sacrilege to turn away from the gate whoever 
asked its hospitality. Times are changed. The world was 
not so crowded aa it is now, and perhaps rogues were less 
ahnndant ; but at any rate those antique Greeks did what 
they said. We say what they said, while in the same breath 
we say, too, that it is impossible to do it. 

In every way, the dependence of man on a special heavenly 
Providence was a matter of sure and certain conviction with 
them. Telemachus appeals to the belief in the Council at 
Ithaca. He questions it at Pylos, and ia at once rebuked by 
Athene. Both in Iliad and Odyssey to live justly is the 
steady service which the gods require, and their favour as 
surely follows when that service is paid, as a Nemesis sooner 
or later follows surely, too, on the evil-doers. 

But without multiplying evidence, aa we easily might, 
from every part of both Iliad and Odyssey, the sceptical 
and the believing forms of thought and feeling on this very 
subject are made points of dramatic contrast, to show off 
the opposition of two separate characters ; and this is clear 
proof that such thoughts and feebuga must have been fami- 
har to Homer's hearers: if it were not so, his characters 
would have been without interest to his age— they would 
have been individual, and not universal ; and no expenditure 
of intellect, or passion, wotild have made men care to listen 
to him. The two persons who throughout the Iliad stand 
out in relief in contrast to each other are, of course. Hector 
and Achilles ; and Ikith in God (as distinct from a mere re- 
cognition of him, is as] directly the characteristic of Hector 
as in Achilles it is entirely absent. Both characters are 
heroic, but the heroism in them springs from opposite 
sources. Both are heroic, because both are strong ; but 
the strength of one is in himself, and the strength of the 
other ia in his faith. Hector is a patriot ; Achilles does not 
know what patriotism means ;^Heetor is full of tenderness 
and hnman affection ; Achilles is self-enveloped. Even his 
love for Patroclus is not piu^, for Patroclua is as the moon 
to the Him of Achilles, and Achilles sees his own glory re- 
flected on his friend. They have both a forecast of their fate ; 
bat Hector, in bis great brave way, scoffs at omens ; he knows 
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that there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow, and 
defies augury. To do his duty is the only omen for which 
Hector cares ; and if death must be, he can welcome it like 
a gallant man, if it find him fighting for his country. 
Achilles is moody, speculative, and subjective; he is too 
proud to attempt an inefiFectual resistance to what he knows 
to be inevitable, but he alternately murmurs at it and scorns 
it. Till his passion is stirred by his friend's death, he 
seems equally to disdain the greatness of life and the Uttle- 
ness of it; the glories of a hero are not worth dying for; 
and like Solomon, and almost in Solomon's words, he com- 
plains that there is one event to all — 

To gratify his own spleen, he will accept an inglorious age in 
Thessaly, in exchange for a hero's immortality; as a^in 
in the end it is but to gratify his own wounded pride that 
he goes out to brave a fate which he scorns while he 
knows that it will subdue him. Thus, Achilles is the hero 
of the stem human, self-sufficing spirit, which does not deny 
or question destiny, but seeing nothing in it except a cold, 
iron law, meets force with force, and holds up against it an 
unbroken, unbending will. Human nature is at its best but 
a miserable business to him ; death and sorrow are its inevi- 
table lot. As a brave man, he will not fear such things, but 
he will not pretend to regard them as anything but detes- 
table ; and he comforts the old, weeping king of Troy, whose 
age he was himself bringing down to the grave in sorrow, 
with philosophic meditations on the vanity of all things, 
and a picture of Zeus mixing the elements of life out of the 
two urns of good and evil. 

Turn to Hector, and we pass from shadow into sunlight. 
Achilles is all self. Hector all self-forgetfulness ; Achilles all 
pride. Hector all modesty. The confidence of Achilles is in 
himself and in his own arm ; Hector knows (and the strongest 
expressions of the kind in all the Hiad are placed pointedly 
in Hector's mouth) that there is no strength except from 
above. * God's will,' he says, ^ is over all ; he makes the 
strong man to fear, and gives the victory to the weak, if it 
shall please him.' And at last, when he meets Acliilles, he 
answers his bitter words, not with a defiance, but culmly 
saying, ^ I know that thou art mighty, and that my strength 
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B fer less than thine ; but these things lie in the will of the 
gods, and I, thoQjjh weaker far than thou, may jet t^ake thy 
life firom thee, if the Immortals choose to have it so.' 

So far, then, on the general fact of Divine Providence 
the feeling of Homer, and therefore of his countrymen, ia 
distinct. Both the great poems bearing his name speak in 
the same language. But beyond the general fact, many 
questions rise in the application of the creed, and on one 
of these (it is among several remarkable differences which 
seem to mark the Odyssey as of a later age) there is a very 
singular discrepancy. In the Diad, the life of man on this 
side the grave is enough for the completion of his destiny 
— for his reward, if he lives nobly ; for his punishment, if 
he be base or vricked. Without ropininga or scepticisms 
at the apparent successes of bad men, the poet is contented 
with what he finds, accepting clieerfully the facts of life as 
they are ; it never seems to occur to him as seriously possible 
that a bad man coidd succeed or a good one fail ; and as the 
ways of Providence, therefore, require no vindicating, neither 
his inuigination nor his curiosity tempts him into penetrating 
the future. The house of Hades is the long home to which 
men go when dismissed out of their bodies ; but it is a dim, 
shadowy place, of which we see nothing, and concerning 
which no conjectures are ventured. Achilles, in his passion 
over Patroclus, cries out, that although the dead forget the 
dead in the halls of the departed, yet that he will remember 
his friend ; and through the Hiad there is nothing clearer 
than these vague words to show with what hopes or fears the 
poet looked forward to death. So far, therefore, his faith 
may seem imperfect ; yet, perhaps, not the less noble because 
imperfect ; religiouB men in general are too well contented 
with the promise of a future life, as of a scene where the 
seeming shortcomings of the Divine administration will be 
carried out with larger equity. But whether imperfect or 
not, or whatever be the account of the omission, the theory 
of Hades in the Odyssey is developed mto far greater dis- 
tinctness ; the futiu^ is still, indeed, shadowy, but it is no 
longer uncertain ; there is the dreadful prison-house, with 
the judge upon his throne — and the darker criminals are 
overtaken by the vengeance which was delayed in life. The 
thin phantoms of the great ones of the past flit to and fro, 
~ " ; wearily for their lost mortality, and feeding 
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its memory. And more tlian this, as if it were begimiing 
to be felt that something more was wanted after all to 
satisfy us with the completeness of the Divine rule, we have 
a glimpse — it is but one, but it is like a ray of sunshine falling 
in upon the darkness of the grave — * of the far-off Elysian 
fields where dwells Ehadamanthus with the golden hair, 
where life is ever sweet, and sorrow is not, nor winter, nor 
any rain or storm, and the never-dying zephyrs blow soft 
and cool from off the ocean/ 

However vague the filling up of such a picture, the out- 
line is correct to the best which has been revealed even 
in Christianity, and it speaks nobly for the people among 
whom, even in germ, such ideas coiild root themselves. But 
think what we will of their notions of the future, the old 
Greek faith, considered as a practical and not a theological 
system, is truly admirable, clear, rational, and moral ; if it 
does not profess to deal with the mysteries of evil in the 
heart, it is prompt and stem with them in their darker 
outward manifestations, and, as far as it goes, as a guide 
in the common daily business of life, it scarcely leaves any- 
thing unsaid. 

How far it went we shall see in the details of the life 
itself, the most important of which in the eyes of a modem 
will be the social organisation ; and when he looks for organ- 
isation, he will be at once at a loss, for he will find the fact 
of government yet without defined form ; — he will find law, 
but without a public sword to enforce it; and a ^social 
machine' moving without friction under the easy control 
of opinion. There are no wars of classes, no politics, no 
opposition of interests, a sacred feeling of the will of the 
gods keeping every one in his proper subordination. It was 
a sacred duty that the younger should obey the elder, that 
the servant should obey his master, that property should 
be respected; in war, that the leader should be obeyed 
without questioning ; in peace, that public questions should 
be brought before the assembly of the people, and settled 
quietly as the Council determined. In this assembly the 
prince presided, and beyond this presidency his authority 
at home does not seem to have extended. Of course there 
was no millennium in Ionia, and men's passions were pretty 
much what they are now. Without any organised means 
of repressing crime when it did appear, the people were 
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P'Cxposed to, and often auJfered under, extreme forms of 
violence — violence such as that of the snitora at Ithaca, or of 
.AI^thoB at Axgos. On the other hand, what a state of cul- 
tivation it implies, what peace and comfort in all classes, 
when society could hold together for a day with no more 
complete defence ! And, moreover, there are disadvajitagea 
in elaborate police systems. Self-reliance is one of the 
highest virtues in which this world is intended to discipline 
us; and to depend upon ourselves even for our own per- 
sonal safety is a large element in moral training. 

But not to dwell on this, and to pass to the way in which 
the men of those days employed themstflvea. 

Our first boy's ietJing with the Iliad is, that Homer 
is pre-eminently a poet of war; that battles were his own 
passion, and tales of battles the delight of his listeners. His 
heroes appear like a great fighting aristocracy, snch as the 
after Spartans were. Homer himself lite another Tyrta?ns, 
and the poorer occupations of life too menial for their notice 
or for his. Tliey seem to live for glory^the one glory worth 
caring for only to be won upon the battle-field, and their 
eijjloits the one worthy theme of the poet's song. This 
is our bft^-ish impression, and, lite other fiticli, it is very dif- 
ferent from the truth. If war had been a passion with the 
lonians, as it was with the Teutons and the Norsemen, the 
go*l of battles would have been supreme in the Pantheon; 
and Zeus would scarcely have called Ares the most hateful 
spirit in Olympus — most hateful, beetmae of his delight in 
war and carnage. Mr. Carlyle looks forward to a chivalry 
of labour. He rather wishes than expects that a time may 
come when the campaign of industry against anarchic nature 
may gather into it those feelings of gallantry and nobleness 
which have found their vent hitherto in fighting only. The 
modem man's work, Mr, Carlyle says, is no longer to splinter 
lances or break down walls, but to break soil, to build bams 
and factories, and to find a high employment for himself in 
what hitherto has been despised as degrading. How to 
elevate labour^how to make it beautiful — how to enlist the 
tjiirit in it (for in no other way can it be made himianly pro- 
fitable), that is the problem which he looks wistfully to the 
future to solve for us. He may look to the past as well as 
to the future; in the old Ionia he will find all for which 

MhB wishes. Tlie wise Ulysses built his own house, and 
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carved his own bed. Princes killed and cooked their own 
food. It was a holy work with them — their way of saying 
grace for it ; for they offered the animal in his death to the 
gods, and they were not butchers, but sacrificing priests. 
Even a keeper of swine is called noble, and fights like a 
hero ; and the young princess of Phoeacia — ^the loveliest and 
gracefallest of Homer's women — drove the clothes-cart and 
washed linen with her own beautiful hands. Not only was 
labour free — for so it was among the early Romans; or 
honourable, so it was among the Israelites, — but it was 
beautiful — beautiful in the artist's sense, as perhaps else- 
where it has never been. In later Greece — in what we 
call the glorious period — toil had gathered about it its modern 
crust of supposed baseness — it was left to slaves ; and wise 
men, in their philosophic lecture-rooms, spoke of it a^ un- 
worthy of the higher specimens of cultivated humanity. 

But Homer finds, in its most homely forms, fit illustra- 
tions for the most glorious achievements of his heroes ; and 
in every page we find, in simile or metaphor some common 
scene of daily life worked out with elaborate beauty. A\Tiat 
the popular poet chooses for his illustrations are as gocxl 
a measure as we can have of the popular feeling, and the 
images which he suggests are, of course, what he knows his 
hearers will be pleased to dwell upon. There is much 
to be said about this, and we shall return to it presently ; in 
the meantime, we must not build on indirect evidence. The 
designs on the shield of Achilles are, together, a complete 
picture of Homer's microcosm ; Homer surely never thought 
inglorious or ignoble what the immortal art of Hephaistos 
condescended to imitate. 

The first groups of figures point a contrast which is ob- 
viously intentional; and the significance becomes sadly 
earnest when we remember who it was that was to bear 
the shield. The moral is a very modem one, and the 
picture might be called by the modem name of Peace and 
War. There are two cities, embodying in their condition 
the two ideas. In one, a happy wedding is going forward; 
the pomp of the hymeneal procession is passing along the 
streets ; the air is full of music, and the women are standing? 
at their doors to gaze. The other is in the terrors of a sie«re; 
the hostile armies glitter under the walls, the women and 
children press into the defence, and crowd to the battle- 
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I the first city, a quarrel rises, and wrong is ujiule 
right, not by violence and fresh wrong, but by the majesty 
of law and order. The heads of the familiea are sitting 
gravely in the market-pla^e, the cause is heard, the eompen- 
ition set, the claim awarded. Under the walls of the other 
Ity an ambush lies, like a wild beast on the watch for 
prey. The unsuspecting herdsmen pass on with their 
flocks to the waterside; the spoilers spring from their 
hiding-place, and all is sti-ife, and death, and horror, and con- 
fusion. If there were other wor-aceuea on the shield, it 
might be donbted whether Homer intended so strong a 
contrast as he executed ; but fighting for its own sake was 
evidently held in slight respect with him. The forma of 
life which he thought really beautiful follow in a series of 
exquisite Bubens-Iike pictures : harvest scenes and village 
festivals, the ploughing and the vintage, or the lion-hunt 
'OH the reedy margin of the river ; and he describes them 
tarith a serene, sunny enjoyment which no other old world 
jlirt or poetry gives us anything in the least resembling. 
Sren we ourselves, in our own pastorals, are struggling with 
but half success, after what Homer entirely possessed. What 
a majesty he has thrown into his harvest scene ! The yellow 
com falling, the boys following to gather up the large arms- 
ftJI as they drop behind the reapers; in the distance a 
banquet preparing under the ti-eea; in the centre, in the 
midst of his workmen, the king sitting in mellow silence, 
sceptre in hand, looking on with gladdened heart. Again we 
Bee the ploughmen, unlike what are to be seen in our corn- 
grounds, tiuming their teams at the end of the furrow, and 
attendants standing ready with the wine-cup, to hand to 
them as they pass. Homer had seen these things, or he 
ironld not have sung of them ; and princes and nobles 
might have shared anch labour without shame, when kings 
presided over it, and gods designed it, and the divine Achillea 
bore its image among his insignia in the field. 

Anahigous to this, and as part of the same feeling, is that 
intense enjoyment of natural scenerj', so keen in Homer, and 
of which the Athenian poets show not a trace; as, for 
instance, in that night landscape by the sea, finished off in 
tew lines only, but so exquisitely perfect t The broad 
m, gleaming tlirough the mist as it parts suddenly from 
off the akj- ; the crags and headlands, and soft wooded slopes. 
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shining out in the silver light, and earth and sea transformed 
into fairy land. 

We spoke of Homer's similes as illustrative of the Ionic 
feelings about war. War, of course, was glorious to him — 
but war in a glorious cause. Wars there were — ^wars in 
plenty, as there have been since, and as it is like there will 
be for some time to come ; and a just war, of all human 
employments, is the one which most calls out whatever 
nobleness there is in man. It was the thing itself, the 
actual fighting and killing, as apart from the heroism for 
which it makes opportunities, for which we said that he 
showed no taste. His manner shows that he felt like a 
cultivated man, and not like a savage. His spirit stirs in 
him as he goes out with his hero to the battle ; but there 
is no drunken delight in blood ; we never hear of warriors as 
in that grim Hall of the Nibelungen, quenching their thirst 
in the red stream ; never anything of that fierce exultation 
in carnage with which the war poetry of so many nations, 
late and old, is crimsoned. Everything, on the contraiy, is 
contrived so as to soften the merely horrible, and fix onr 
interest only on what is grand or beautiful. We are never 
left to dwell long together on scenes of death, and when the 
battle is at its fiercest, our minds are called off by the 
rapid introduction (either by simile or some softer turn of 
human feeling) of other associations, not contrived, as an 
inferior artist would contrive, to deepen our emotions, but to 
soften and relieve them. 

Two warriors meet, and exchange their high words of 
defiance ; we hear the grinding of the spear-head, as it 
l)ierce8 shield and breast-plate, and the crash of the armour, 
as this or that hero falls. But at once, instead of beinj: 
left at his side to see him bleed, we are summoned away 
to the soft water meadow, the lazy river, the tall poplar, 
now waving its branches against the sky, now lying it* 
length along in the grass beside the water, and the wood- 
cutter with peaceful industry labouring and lopping at it« 
In the thick of the universal melee, when the stones and 
arrows are niuiing on the combatants, and some fnrions 
hailstorm is the slightest illustration with which we shoidd 
expect him to heighten the effect of the human tempest, 
so sure Homer is that he has painted tha thing itself in 
its own intense reality, that his simile is the stillest pht^ 
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tincnoQ in all nature— a stillneBB of activity, infinitely el- 
usive of the density of the shower of missiles, yet falling 
;e oil on water on the ruffled pictnre of the battle ; the 
descending in the alill air, covering firat luUs, then 
plains and fields and farmsteads ; covering the rocks down 
to the very water's edge, and clogging the waves as they 
roll in. Again in that fearfnl death-wrestle at the Grecian 
wall, when gates and battlements are sprinkled over with 
blood, and neither Greeks nor Trojans can force their way 
against the other, we have, first, as an image of the fight 
itself, two men in the field, with measuring rods, disputing 
over a land boundary; and for the equipoise of the two 
armies, the softest of all home scenes, a poor working woman 
weighing out her wool before weaving it, to earn a scanty 
enbsistence for herself and for her children. 

Of course the similes are not all of this kind j it would bo 
monotonous if they were ; but they occur often enough to 
mark (heir meaning. In the direct narrative, too, we see 
the same tendency. Sarpedon struck through the thigh is 
borne ofi' tho field, the long spear trailing from the wound, 
there is too much haste to draw it out. Hector flies past 
and hiia no time to speak ; all is dust, hniry, and eon- 
lion. Even Homer can only pause for a moment, but in 
throe lines he lays the wounded hero under a tree, he brings 
a dear friend to hia side, and we refresh ourselves in a 
beautifid scene, when the lance is taken out and Sarjiedon 
ite, and comes slowly baek to life, with the cool air fanning 
We may look in vain through the Nibelungen Lied for 
like this. The Swabian poet can be tender before 
the battle, but in the battle itself his barbaric nature is too 
strong for him, and he scents nothing but blood. In the 
Hiad, on the contrary, the very battles of the gods, grand and 
awful a» they are, relieve rather than increase the human 
hoTTor. In the magnificent scene, where Achilles, weary 
with slaughter, pauses on the bank of the Scamander, and 
the angry river god, whose course is checked by the bodies 
of the slain, swells up to revenge them and destroy him, 
the natural and the supematiu^l are so strangely blended, 
|4hat when Poseidon lights the forest, and god meets god 
element meets element, the convulsion is too tremen- 
to enhance the fierceness of Achilles; it concen- ' 
itea the interest on itself, and Achilles and Hector, llpng 
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Trojan and pursuing Greek, for the time melt out and are 
forgotten. 

We do not forget that there is nothing of this kind, no 
relief, no softening, in the great scene at the conclusion of 
the Odyssey. All is stem enough and terrible enough there ; 
more terrible, if possible, because more distinct, than its 
modem counterpart in Criemhildas Hall. But there is an 
obvious reason for this, and it does not make against what 
we have been saying. It is not delight in slaughter, but it 
is the stem justice of revenge which we have here; not, 
as in the Hiad, hero meeting hero, but the long crime 
receiving at last its Divine punishment ; the breaking of 
the one storm, which from the beginning has been slowly 
and awfully gathering. 

With Homer's treatment of a battle-field, and as illus- 
trating the conclusion which we argue from it, we are 
tempted to draw parallels from two modem poets — one a 
German, who was taken away in the morning of his life; 
the other, the most gifted of modem Englishmen. Each 
of these two has attempted the same subject, and the 
treatment in each case embodies, in a similar manner, 
modem ways of thinking about it. 

The first is from the ^ Albigenses ' of young Lenau, who 
has since died lunatic, we have heard, as he was not unlikely 
to have died with such thoughts in him. It is the eve which 
followed one of those terrible struggles at Toulouse, and the 
poet's imagination is hanging at moon-rise over the scene. 
' The low broad field scattered over thick with corpses, all 
silent, dead, — the last sob spent,' — the priest's thanksgi^in? 
for the Catholic victory having died into an echo, and only 
the ' vultures crying their Te Deum laudamus.* 

Hat Gott (ler Heir don Kiirperstoff erschuffen, 
Hat ilin horv'orgobracht ein boscr Goist, 
Dariiber stritten gie niit alien Waifon 
Und wordf n von den Vogeln min gespcist, 
Dlo, ohne ihren Ursprung nachzufrngen, 
Die Korper da sich lessen wohl behaigen. 

^ Was it God the Lord who formed the substance of tbtir 
bodies ? or did some evil spirit bring it forth? It was for this 
with all their might they fought, and now they are devoun'*! 
there by the wild birds, who sit gorging merrily over their 
carrion, witlwut aMng from whence it camc,^ 

In Homer, as we saw^ the true hero is master over deatli 
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Ifbth lias no terror for him. He meets it, if it is to be, 
ly and proudly, and then it is over ; whatever offensive 
I follow after it, is concealed, or at least passed lightly 
i Here, on the contrary, everything moat offensive is 

tupoD with an agonising intensity, and the triumph 
th is made to extend, not over the body onlj, but 
I the Bonl, whose heroism it tuma to mockery. The 
B in which a man dies, ia what can make his death 
tfeiful ; but here nature herself, in her st^m, awful way, 
liding her sentence over the cause itself as a wild and 
tic dream. We ought to be revolted — doubly revolted, 
jronld think, and yet we are not so; instead of bein^' 
lied, we are affected with a sense of vast, sad magni- 
ice. Why is this ? Because we lose sight of the scene, 
we the sense of its horror, in the confusion of the spirit. 
Ithe true modern tragedy ; the note which sounds through 
feespeare'a ' Sonnets,' through ' Hamlet,' through ' Faust,' 
Hhe deeper trials of the modern heart might be gathered 
lof those few linea ; the sense of wasted nobleness — 
jIBness spending its energies upon what time seems to be 
tDoncing no better than a dream— at any rate, misgiv- 
1^ sceptic and distracting; yet the heart the while, in 
t of the uncertainty of the issue, remaining true to 

tK the spirit of the Albigensian warriors had really 
down, or if the poet had pointed his lesson ao aa to 
jTruth is a lie ; faith is folly ; eat, drink, and die,— then 
Ipicture would have been revolting ; but the noble spirit 
■ana, though it ia borne down and trifled with by destiny, 
^therefore it is not revolting, but tragic. 
pr different from this — as far inferior in tone to Lenau's 
1^ aa it exceeds them in beauty of workmanship — is the 
^known picture of the scene under the wall in the 8iege 
Jorinth : 

I He Haw the Ivan doga beneath the wilU 
[ Bold o'er the ileail their enraivnl; 

Ooigiug and growling o'er curcuBs and limb; 

Tliey WOK luo btmj lo lark at him ! 

From s Tutnr'ii Hkull they hnd stripp'd Ibe flesh, 

As je peol the flg when its fruit is freah ; 

And thnir while luaks crunirh'd o'er the whiter ekull, 

A» it Blipp'd thfoHBh tbeir jnws whrn their edge grew ditll, 

Ai Ibe]' Inzily nrnmliled thij bnnea of th« dmd. 

When tbej oisircQ could lise from the epot whrro they fed ; 
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So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast. 
And Alp knew, by the turbans that roU'd on the sand, 
The foremost of these were the best of his band : 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw, 
The hair was tangled round his jaw. 
Close by the shore, on the edge of the gulf, 
There sat€ a vulture flapping a wolf. 
Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 
Scared by the dog?, from the human prey ; 
But ho seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Pick'd by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

For a parallel to the horribleness of this wonderfully 
painted scene we need not go to the Nibeliingen, for we 
shall find nothing like it there : we must go back to the 
carved slabs which adorned the banquet halls of the Assyrian 
kings, where the foul birds hover over the stricken fields, 
and trail from their talons the entrails of the slain. 

And for what purpose does Byron introduce these fright- 
ful images ? Was it in contrast to the exquisite moonlight 
which tempts the renegade out of his tent ? Was it to bring 
his mind into a fit condition to be worked upon by the vision 
of Francesca ? It does but mar and untune the softening 
influences of nature, which might have been rendered more 
powerful, perhaps, by some slight touch to remind him of 
his past day's work, but are blotted out and paralysed by 
such a mass of horrors. 

To go back to Homer. 

We must omit for the present any notice of the domestic 
pictures, of which there are so many, in the palaces of 
Ulysses, of Nestor, or of Alcinous ; of the games, so manly, 
yet, in point of refinement, so superior even to those of our 
own middle ages ; of the supreme good of life as the Greeks 
conceived it, and of the arts by which they endeavoured to 
realise that good. It is useless to notice such things briefly, 
and the detail would expand into a volume. But the impres- 
sion which we gather from them is the same which we haye 
gathered all along — that if the proper aim of all human cul- 
ture be to combine, in the highest measure in which they are 
compatible, the two elements of refinement and of manli- 
ness, then Homer's age was cultivated to a degree the like 
of which the earth has not witnessed since. There was more 
refinement under Pericles, as there is more in modem London 
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and PariH ; bat there was, and there is, infinitelj more 
vice. There was more fierceness (greater mauliness there 
uever was) in the times of feudalism. But take it for all in 
all, and in a mere human sense, apart from any other aspect 
of the world which is involved in Cliristianity, it is difliciUt 
to i>oiut to a time when life in general was happier, and the 
chaTiicter of man eet in a more noble form. If we have 
drawn the picture with too little shadow, let it be allowed 
for. The shadow was there, doubtless, though we see it only 
in a few dark spots. The Margites would have supplied 
the rest, but the Margites, unhappily for us, is lost. Even 
heroes have their littlenesses, and Comedy is truer to the 
details of littleness than Tragedy or Epic. The grand is 
always more or leas ideal, and the elevation of a moment is 
subliined into the spirit of a life. Comedy, therefore, is 
essential for the representing of men ; and there were times^ 
doubtless, when the complexion of Agamemnon's greatness 
di8Cf)loured, like Prince Hemy'a, by remembering, when 
Iw wa« weary, that poor creature — small beer — i, e. if the 
Greeks had got any. 

A more serious discoloration, however, we are obliged to 
Bay that we find in Homer himself, in the soil or taint which 
even he is obliged to cast over the position of women. In 
the Hiad, where there Is no sign of male slavery, women had 
already iailen imder the cliain, and though there does not 
•eem to hate been any practice of polygamy, the female 
prisoners fell, as a matter of coiu^e, into a more degraded 
position. It is painful, too, to observe that their own feelings 
followed the practice of the times, and that they composed 
themselves to bear without reluctance whatever their destiny 
forced upon them. When Priam ventured into the Grecian 
camp for Hector's body, and stoodtindertberoof of Achilles, 
he eudorod to do what, as he says, no mortal father had 
ever yet endured — to give his hand to his son's deatroj-er. 
Briseis, whose bed was made desolate by the hand of the 
tame Achilles, finds it her one greatest consolation, that 
the oonqneror stoops to choose her to share his own. And 
when Hector in his last sad parting scene anticipates a like 
tote for his own Andromache, it is not with the revolted 
agony of horror with which such a possible future would 
be r^arded by a modem husband ; nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels the danger, protest, as a modem 
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wife would do, that tiiere was no fear for her — that deatli bjr 
sorrow's hand, or by her own, woiild preserve lier to rejoin him. 

Nor, again, was unfaithfulness, of however long duration, 
conclusively fatal against a wife ; for we meet Helen, after 
a twenty years' elopement, a^iu the quiet, hospitable mia- 
tresa in the Spartan palace, entertaining her husband's frDt«t« 
with an easy matronly dignity, and not afraid even in Mene- 
laus's presence to aUude to the past — ^in strong terms of 
self-reproach, indeed, but with nothing like despairing pn>B- 
tration. 

Making the worst of this, however, yet even in this respect 
the Homeric Greeks were better than their contemporariei 
in Palestine ; and on the whole there was, perhaps, no time 
anterior to Christianity when women held a higher pla<?e, or 
the relation between wife and husband was of a more free 
and honourable kind. 

For we have given but one aide of the picture. When 
a woman can be the theme of a poet, her nature cannot be 
held in alight esteem ; and there is no donbt that Penelope 
is Homer's heroine in the Odyssey. One design, at leaJt, 
which Homer had before him was to vindicate the characttr 
of the virtuous matron against the stain which Clytenwestn 
had inflicted on it. Clytemnestra has every advantage 
Penelope every difficulty : the trial of the fonner lasted onlj 
half as long as that of the latter, Agamemnon in ItNtring 
her gave herself and hia house in charge to a divine aotiit, 
a heaven-inspired prophet, who should stand between her 
and temptation, and whom she had to murder before her 
passion could have its way. Penelope had to beat up alone 
for twenty weary years, without a friend, withont a couD- 
eellor, and with even a child whose ccmatancy was WHvering. 
It is obvious that Homer designed this contnist. Th« storr 
of the Argos tragedy is told again and again. The shad^ of 
Agamemnon himself forebodes a fate like hia own t<i Ulrsw*. 
It LH Ulysses's first thought when he wakes frnm his sleep t-i 
find himself in his own land ; and the scene in Hades, in 
the last book, seems only intrtiduced that the husband of 
Clytemnestra may meet the shades of the Ithucan suitors, 
and leani, in their own tale of the sad issue of their wooins. 
how far otherwise it had fared with Ulysses than with him* 
self. Women, therefore, according to Homer, were as oap»ble 
of heroic virtue as men were, and the ideal of this hurmini 
is one to which we have scarcely added. 
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Fop the rest, there is no trace of any oriental seraglio 
aystem. The sexes lived together in easy unaffected inter- 
comse. The ladies appeared in society naturaUy and grace- 
fiilly, and their chief occupations were household matters, 
care of clothes and linen, and other domestic arrangements. 
"When a guest came, they prepared his dressing-room, settled 
the bath, and laid out the conveniences of hia toilet-table. 
In their leisure hours, they were to be found, as now, in the 
hall or the saloon, and their work-table contained pretty 
much the same materials. Helen was winding worsted as 
she entertained Telemachug, and Andromache worked roses 
in very modem cross-stitch. A literalist like Mr. Mackay, 
who finds that the Israelites were cannibals, from audi 
expressions as ' drinking tlie blood of the slain,' might dis- 
cover, perhaps, a similar unpleasant propensity in an excited 
wish of Hecuba, that she might eat the heart of Achillea ; 
but in the absence of other evidence, it is unwise in either 
case to press a metaphor; and the food of ladies, wherever 
Homer lets us see it, is very innocent cake and wine, with 

Inch &uits as were in season. To judge by Naiisieaa, their 
■Iffeeding must have been exquisite. Nausicaa standing still, 
"When the uncouth figure of TTlysses emerged from under 
tiie wood, all sea slime and nakedness, and only covered 
with a girdle of leaves — standing still to meet him when the 
other girls lun away tittering and terrified, is the perfect 
■conception of true female modesty- ; and in the whole scene 
between them, Homer shows the most finished understanding 
■ of the delicate and tremulous relations which occur ocea- 
tionally in the accidents of intercourse between highly cul- 
tivated men and women, and which be could only have 
learnt by living in a society where men and women met and 
folt in the way which he has described. 

Who, then, was Homer ? What was be ? When did be 

live? History has absolutely nothing to answer. His poems 

were not written ; for the art of writing (at any rate for a 

I poet's purpose) was unknown to him. There is a vagiie 

I tradition that the Hiad, and the Odyssey, and a comic poem 

t 'Called the Margites. were composed by an Ionian whose name 

8 Homer, about four hundred years before Herodotus, or 

[ in the ninth century B.C. We know certainly that these 

1 poems were preserved by the Rhapsodists, or popular reci- 

tets, who repeated them at private parties or festivals, until 
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writing came into use, and they were fixed in & lew pre- 
carious form. A later story was current, that we owe the 
collection to Pisistratus ; but an exclusive claim for him was 
probably only Athenian conceit. It ia incredible that men of 
genius in Homer's own land — Alcreus, for instance — should 
have left such a wort to be done by a foreigner. But 
this is really all which is known ; and the creation of the 
poems lies in impenetrable mystery. Nothing remains t-j 
guide us, therefore, except internal evidence (strangelj 
enough, it is the same with Shakespeare), and it haa led to 
wild conclusions ; yet the wildest ia not without its use ; it 
has commonly something to rest upon ; and internal evidence 
is only really vahmble when outward testimony has been 
sifted to the uttermost. The present opinion seems to be. 
that each poem is unquestionably the work of one man ; but 
whether bfith poems are the work of the same is yet wi 
judiee. The Greeks believed they were ; and that is mucL 
There are remarkable points of resemblance in style, jrt 
not greater than the resemblances in the 'Two XobU 
Kinsmen' and in the ' Yorkshire Tragedy' to ' Macbeth' ind 
'Hamlet;' and there are more remarkable points of non- 
resemblanee, which deepen upon us the more we refl;d. On 
the other hand, tradition is absolute. If the style of the 
Odyssey is eometimeB tinlike the Qiad, so ia one part of tlw 
Iliad sometimes unlike another. It ia hard to conceive » 
genius equal to the creation of either Diad or Odyssey t« 
have existed without leaving so much as a legend of his name: 
and the difficulty of criticising style accurately in an olil 
language will be appreciated by those whiv have tried their 
hand in their own language with the disputed plays (.f Shake- 
speare. There are heavy tlifficulties every way; andweahiill 
best ctmclude our own subject by noting down briefly the 
most striking points of variation of which as yet no expla- 
nation has t>een attempted. We have already noticed seven] : 
the non-appearance of male slavery in the Iliad which is 
common in the Odyssey ; the notion of a fiiture state ; anil 
perhaps a fidler cultivation in the female character. Andro- 
mache is as delicate aa Nausicaa, but she is not as grand »* 
Penelope ; and in marked contrast to the feeling expn-SDeil 
by Briseia, is the passage whore the grief of UlysseB over the 
song of Demodocus is compared to the grief of a young wife 
flinging herself on the yet warm Inxly of her husband, anJ 
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loolring forward to lier impending slavery with feelings of 
horror and repulsion. But these are among the sligliteBt 
points in which the two poems are dissimilar. Not only are 
there slaves in the Odysaey, bnt there are B^jrei, or serfs, an 
order with which we are familiar ux later times, but which 
again are not in the Iliad. In the Odyssey the Trojans are 
called inifftJTopes ittvcov, which must mean risers. In the 
niad, horses are never ridden ; they are always in harness. 

Wherever in the Odyssey the Trojan war is alluded to (and 
it is very often), in no one case is the allusion to anything 
which is mentioned in the Iliad. We hear of the wooden 
horse, the taking of Troy, the death of Achilles, the con- 
tention of Ulysses with Ajas for his arms. It might be 
said that the poet wished to supply afterwards indirectly 
what he had left in the Iliad untold ; but again, this is im- 
possible, for a very curious reason. The Biad opens with the 
wrath of Achilles, which caused such bitter woe to the 
Achaians. In the Odyssey it is still the wrath of Achilles ; 
but singularly not with Agamemnon, but with Vlyaaes, Ulysses 
to the author of the Odyssey was a far grander person at 
Troy than he appears in the Iliad. In the latter poem he 
is great, but far from one of the greatest ; in the other, 
he is evidently the next to Achilles ; and it seems almost 
certain that whoever wrote the Odyssey was working from 
some other legend of the war. There were a thousand ver- 
sions of it. The tale of Hium was set to every lyre in Greece, 
and the relative position of the heroes was doubtless varied 
according to the sympathies or the patriotism of the singer. 
The character of Ulysses is much stronger in the Odyssey ; 
id even when the same qualities are attributed to him — his 
■oft-flowing t«mgiie, his cunning, and his eloquence — they are 
lield in very different estimation. The Homer of the Iliad has 
httle liking for a talker. Theraites is his pattern specimen 
of Bnch ; and it is the current scotf at unready warriors to 
praise their father's courage, and then to add — 

■/([mto •in X'/"!" W^XSt ^yfV ^' ''' ^*«'»'". 

But the Phceacian Lord who ventured to reflect, in the Hiad 
style, on the supposed unreadiness of Ulysses, is taught a 
different notion of human excellence. Ulysses tells him that 
is a fool, ' The gods,' Ulysses says, * do not give all good 
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thingB to all men, and often a man is iaa*\e unfair to look 
upon, but over his ill favour they fling, like a garland, a 
power of lovely speech, and the people delight to h-ok on 
him. He speaks with modest digfnity, and he shinee amuo;,' 
the multitude. Ab he walks through the city, men gaze un 
jiiui as on a god.' 

Dilferences like these, however, are far from decisive. 
The very slightest external evidence would we^h theia all 
down together. Perhaps the following may be of mow 
importance : — 

In both poems there are ' questionings of destiny,' as tie 
modern phrase goes. The thing which we call human life u 
looked in the face — this little chequered island of lights ami 
shadows, in the middle of an ocean of darkness ; and in 
each we see the sort of answer which the poet finds fot 
himself, and which might be summed up briefly in tlii' 
last words of Ecclesiastes, ' Fear God, and keep his comiuand- 
ments : for this is the whole duty of man.' But the world 
bears a different aspect, and the answer looks dift'erent in its 
application. In the Hiad, in spite of the gloom of Achill», 
and his complaint of the double urn, the sense of life, on 
the whole, is sunny and cheerfiil. There is no yearning iiS 
anything beyond — nothing vague, nothing mystical. The 
earth, the men, the gods, have all a palpable reality about 
them. From first to last, we know where we are, and whit 
we are about. In the Odyssey we are breathing anotler 
atmosphere. The speculations on the moral mysteries of om 
being hang like a mist over us from the beginning to Uw 
end ; and the cloud from time to time descends on the actors 
and envelopes them with a preternatural halo. The poet 
evidently dislikes the expression of ' suffering being the lot of 
mortals,' as if it had been abtised already for ungodly pnr- 
poees. In the opening of the first book, Zens reprovea the 
folly of mortal men for casting the blame upon the gods when 
they themselves, in spite of all the gotls can do to sate 
them, persist in their own perverseness ; and we never know 
as we go on, so fast we pass from one to the other, when we 
are among mere human beings, and when among the spiritual 
or the mystical. Those sea-nymphs, those cannibals, thoK 
enchantresses, if intended to be real, are neither mortal nor 
divine — at any rate, like nothing divine which we had Beaa 
in Olympus, or on the plains of IHura ; and at times 1 
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li a Btrangenesa even in the iero himself. Sometimee it 
is Ulysaea painfully toiling hia way home across the un- 
known ocean ; sometimes it is we that are Ulysaes, and that 
nntoown ocean is the life across which we are wandering, 
with too many Circes, and Sirens, and ' Isles of Error ' in our 
path. In the same spirit death is no longer the end ; and on 
every side long vistas seem to stretch away into the infinite, 
pe<}pled with shadowy forms. 

But, as if this palpable initiation into the nnaeen were 
still insufijcient or unconvincing, the common groimd on 
which we are treading sometimes shakes under us, and we 
feel as Humboldt describes himself to have felt at the first 
shock of an earthquake. Strange pieces of mysterious wild- 
ness are let fall in our way, coming suddenly on ua like 
spectres, and vanishing without explanation or hint of their 
purpose. What are those Phtoaciau sliips meant fur, which 
required neither sail nor oar. hut of their own selves read the 
hearts of those they carried, and bore thom wherever they 
would go ? — or the wild end of the ship which carried Ulyssea 
home ? — or that terrible piece of second sight in the Hall at 
Ithaca, for which the seer was brought from Pylos? — or 
those islands, one of which is for ever wasting while another 
is bom into being to complete the number ? — or those mystical 
sheep and oxen, which knew neither age nor death, nor ever 
had offspring bom to them, and whose flesh npon the spits 
began to crawl and bellow? — or Helen singing round the 
hone ioaide the Trojan walls, when every Grecian chief's 
heart fainted in him as he thought he heard the voice of his 
own dear wife far away beyond the sea ? 

In the far gates of the Lcestrygones, ' where such a narrow . 
rim of night divided day from day, that a man who needed not 
sleep might earn a double hire, and the cry of the shepherd at 
erenii^ driving home his flock was heard by the shepherd 
going out in the morning to pasture,' we have, perhaps, some 
tale of a Phoenician mariner who had wandered into the 
Noi^ Seas, and seen ' the Norway sun set into sunrise,' 
But what shall we aay to that Sjiian isle, ' where diaease 
is not, nor himger, nor thirst, and where, when men grow 
old, Apollo comes with Artemis, and slays them with his 
ailver bow?' There is nothing in the Htad like any of these 
stories. 

Yet, when all is said, it mattei-s little who wrote the 
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poems. Each is so magnificent, that to have written both 
could scarcely have increased the greatness of the man who 
had written one ; and if there were two Homers, the earth 
is richer bj one more divine-gifted man than we had 
known. After all, it is perhaps more easy to believe that the 
differences which we seem to see arise from Homer's own 
choice of the material which best snited two works so 
different, than that nature was so largely prodigal as to 
have created in one age and in one people two such men; 
for whether one or two, the authors of the Hiad and the 
Odyssey stand alone with Shakespeare far away abore 
mankind. 
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TEE LIVES OF THE S.UNTS. 



' the enormous uinlertaking of the BoUandiat editors had 
been completed, it would have contained the hiatoriea of 
25,000 saints. So many the Catholic Church acknowledged 
and accepted as her ideals — as men who had not only done 
her honour by the eminence of their sanctity, but who had 
received while on earth an openly divine recognition of it in 
gifts of supernatural power. And this vast number is but 
a selection ; the editors chose only out of the mass before 
them what was most noteworthy and trustworthy, and what 
was of catholic rather than of national interest. It is no 
more tlian a fraction of that singular mythology which for 
so many ages delighted the Christian woild, which is still 
held in external reverence among the Eomanista, and of which 
the modem historians, provoked by its feeble supematuralism, 
and by the entire absence of critical ability among its writers 
to distinguish between fact and fable, have hitherto failed to 
apeak a reasonable word. Of the attempt in our own day to 
revive an interest in them we shall say httle in this place. 
The ' Lives ' have no form or beauty to give them attraction in 
themselves ; and for their human interest the broad atmo- 
sphere of the world suited ill with these delicate plants, which 
hail grown up under the shadow of the convent wall ; they 
were exotics, not from another climate, but from another age ; 
the breath of scorn fell on them, and having no root in the 
hearts and beliefs of men any more, but only in the senti- 
mentalities and make-beliefs, they withered and sank. And 
yet, in their place as historical phenomena, the legends of the 
saints are as remarkable as any of the Pagan mythologies ; 

tlie full 08 remarkable, perhaps far more so, if the length 
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and firmness of hold thej once poBseesed on the convictiuns 
of mankind is to pass for anything in the estimate — and to 
OTirselvea they have a near and peculiar interest, as Bpiritual 
facts in the growth of the Catholic faith. 

Philosophy has rescued the old theogonies &om ridicule; 
their extravagancies, even the most grotesque of them, can 
be now seen to have their root in an idea, often a deep one, 
representing features of natural history or of metaphysical 
speculation, and we do not laugh at them any more. In their 
origin, they were the consecration of the tirst-frnits of know- 
ledge ; the expression of a real reverential belief. Then 
time did ita wort on them ; knowledge grew, and they could 
not grow; they became monstrous and mischievons, and 
were driven out by Chriatianity with scorn and indignation. 
But it is with htmian institutions as it is with men them- 
selves ; we are tender vrith the dead when their power to hurt 
us has passed away; and as Paganism can never more be 
dangerous, we have been able to command a calmer attitnde 
towards it, and to detect under its most repulsive featura 
sufficient latent elements of genuine thought to satisfy n* 
that even in their darkest aberrations men are never whoUr 
given over to falsehood and absurdity. When pbilosopliT 
has done I'or mediaival mythology what it has done for Hesiod 
and for the Edda, we shall find there also at least m 
deep a sense of the avrfulness and mysterj' of life, and *c 
shall find a moral element which the Pagans never kad- 
The lives of the saints are always simple, often childish, sel- 
dom beautiftii ; yet, as Goethe observed, if without beauty, 
they are always good. 

And as a phenomenon, let ns not deceive ourselves on 
the magnitude of the Christian hagiulogy. The Bolhindist* 
were restricted on many sides. They took only what was in 
Latin— while every country in Europe had its own home 
growth in its own language — and thus many of the murt 
characteristic of the lives are not to be found at all in their 
collection. And again, they took but one life of each s^nt, 
composed in all cases late, and compiled out of the maw nf 
various shorter lives which had grown up in difi'ereut loculitiw 
out of popular tradition ; so that many of their longer pro- 
ductions have an elaborate literary character, with an appear- 
ance of artifice, which, till we know how they came i 
existence, might blind us to the vast width and ■ 
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the traditionary sources from which they are drawn. In 
the twelfth century there were sixty-six lives eactant of St. 
Patrick alone ; and that in a country where every parish had 
its own HpeciaJ saint and special legend of him. These 
aizty-six lives may have contained (Mr. Gibbon says must have 
contained) at least aa many thousand lies. Perhaps so, To 
severe criticism, even the existence of a single apostle, St. 
Patrick, appears problematical. But at least there is the 
historical fact, about which there can be no mistake, that the 
stories did grow up in some way or other, that they were 
repeated, sung, listened to, written, and read ; that these lives 
in Irelajid, and all over Europe and over the earth, wherever 
the Catholic faith was preached, stories like these, sprang 
out of the heart of the people, and grew and shadowed over 
the entire believing mind of the Catholic world. Wherever 
church was founded, or soil was conseerited for the long 
resting-place of those who had died in the faith ; wherever 
the sweet bells of convent or of monastery were heard in 
the evening air, charming the unquiet world to rest and re- 
membrance of God, there dwelt the memory of some apostle 
who had laid the first stone, there was the sepulchre of 
some martyr whose relics reposed beneath the altar, of some 
confessor who had suffered there for his Master's sake, of 
some holy ascetic who in silent self-chosen austeritj- liad 
woven a ladder there of prayer and penance, on which the 
angels of God were believed to have ascended and descended. 
It is not a phenomenon of an age or of a century ; it is cha- 
TOcteristic of the history of Christianity. From the time when 
the first preachers of the faith passed out from their homes 
by that quiet Galilean lake, to go to and fro over the earth, 
and did their mighty work, and at last disappeared and were 
not any more seen, these sacred legends began to grow. 
Those who had once known the Apostles, who had drawn from 
their lips the blessed message of light and life, one and all 
would gather together what fragments they could find of 
their stories. Rumours blew in from all the winds. They 
had l>een seen here, had been seen there, in the farthest 
comers of the earth, preaching, contending, suffering, pre- 
vailing. Affection did not stay to scrutinise. When some 
member of a family among ourselves is absent in some far 
place from which sure news of him comes slowly and uncer- 
tainly ; if he has been in the anny, or on some dangerous 
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expedition, or at eea, or anywhere where real or ima^ 
dangera stimulate anxiety ; or when one is yone away trom 
us altogether — fallen perhaps in battle^and when the story 
of his end can be collected but fitfully from strangers, who 
only knew his name, but had beard him nobly spoken of; 
the faintest threads are caught at ; reports, the vagueness of 
which might be evident to indifference, are to love strong 
grounds of confidence, and ' trifles light as air ' establish them- 
selves as certainties. So, in those first Christian commtmities, 
travellers came through from east and west ; legions on thie 
march, or caravans of wandering merchants; and one h^ 
been in Rome, and seen Peter disputing with Simon Magns ; 
another in India, where he had heard St, Thomas preaching 
to the Brahmins ; a third brought with him, from the wildj 
of Britain, a staff which he had cut, as he said, from a thorn 
tree, the seed of which St. Joseph had sown there, and whicli 
had grown to its fidl size in a single night, making mer- 
ehandiae of the precious relic out of the credulity t^if tb« 
believers. So the legends grew, and were treasured up, 
and loved, and trusted ; and alas ! all which we have been 
able to do with them ia to caU them lies, and to point a 
shallow moral on the imposttirL'9 and credulitiea of the 
early Catholics. An Atheist could not wish us to say moti'. 
If we can really beheve that the Christian Church was nuule 
over in its very cradle to lies and to the father of lies, nnd 
was allowed to remain in his keeping, so to say, till yestt-r- 
day, he will not much trouble huuaelf with any faith whidi 
after such au admission we may profess to entertain. For. 
as this spirit began in the first age in which the Church 
began t<i have a history, so it continued so long as the 
Church as an integral body retained its vitality, and only died 
out in the degeneracy which preceded and which brought t>n 
the Reformation. For fourteen hundred years these storii4 
held their place, and rang on from age to age, from century 
to centiuy; as the new faith widened its boundaries, and 
numbered ever more and more great names of men and 
women who had fought and died for it, so long their his- 
tories, hviiig in the hearts of those for whom they lahoumi, 
laid hold of them and filled them ; and the devout ima^no- 
tion, possessed with what was often no more than Uic 
rumour of a name, bodied it out into life, and form, and 
reality. And doubtless, if we try them by any historicd 
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canon, we have to Bay that qixite endless untruths grew in 
this way to be believed among men ; and not believed only, 
hot held sacred, passionately and devotedly ; not filling the 
history books only, not only serving to amuse and edify 
the refector)', or to furnish matter for meditation in the cell, 
but claiming days for themselves of special remembrance, 
entering into littirgies and inspiring prayers, forming the 
spiritual nucleus of the hopes and fears of millions of human, 
souls. 

From the hard barren standing ground of the fact idolator, 
what a strange eight must be that still mountain-peak on 
the wild west Irish shore, where, for more than ten centuries, 
a rude old bell and a carved chip of oak have witnessed, or 
seemed to witness, to the presence long ago there of the Irish 
apostle ; and where, in the sharp crystals of the trap rock, a 
path has been worn smooth by the bare feet and bleeding kneea 
of the pilgrims, who still, in the August weather, drag their 
painfid way along it as they have done for a thousand years ! 
Doubtless the ' Lives of tie Saints ' are fidl of lies. Are 
there none in the Iliad ? or in the legends of ^neas ? Were 
the stories sung in the liturgy of Eleusis all so true ? so true 
u fact ? Are the songg of the Cid or of Siegfried true V We 
say nothing of the lies in these ; but why ? Oh, it will be said, 
bat they are fictions ; they were never supposed to be true. 
But they were supposed to be true, to the full as true as the 
* Legeuda Aurea.' Oh, then, they are poetry ; and besides 
they hare nothing to do with Christianity. Yes, that is it ; 
they have nothing to do with Christianity. Religion has 
grown such a solemn business with us, and we bring such long 
faces to it, that we cannot admit or conceive to be at all 
naturally admissible such a light companion as the imagi- 
nation. The distinction between secular and religious has 
been extended even to the faculties ; and we cannot tolerate 
in others the fulness and freedom which we have lost or 
rejected for ourselves. Yet it has been a fatal mistake with 
the critics. They found themselves off the recognised ground 
of Komance and Paganism, and they failed to see the same 
principles at work, tiough at work with new materials. In 
the records of all human affairs, it cannot be too often in- 
sisted on that two kinds of truth run for ever side by side, op 
rather, crossing in and out with each other, fonn the warp 
and the woof of the coloured web which we call history: 
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the one, the literal and external truths eoTresponding to 
the eternal aud as jet undiscovered laws of fact ; the other, 
the truths of feeling and of thought, which embody thera- 
selves either in distorted pictures of outward things, or Lu 
some entirely new creation^sometimeB moulding and shap- 
ing real history ; sometimes taking the form of heroic bio- 
graphy, of tradition, or popular legend ; sometimes appearinsf 
as recognised fiction in the epic, the drama, or the novel. 
It is useless to tell us that this is to confuse truth ajid false- 
hood. We are stating a fact, not a theorj- ; and if it makes 
truth and falsehood difficult to distingniah, that is nature's 
fault, not oiira. Fiction is only false, when it is false, not to 
fact, else how could it be fiction ? but when it is — to tiir. 
To try it by its correspondence to the real is pedantry. Ima- 
gination creates as nature creates, by the force which ie in 
man, which refiises to be restrained ; we cannot help it, auJ 
we are only false when we make monsters, or when we preteml 
that our inventions are facts, when we substitute truths of one 
kind for truths of another ; when we substitute, — and again 
we must say when we ■intentionally subetitnte : — wbeneter 
persons, and whenever facts seize strongly on the imagination 
(and of couree when there is anything remarkable in them 
they must and will do so), invention glides into the imaifes 
which form in onr minds ; so it must be, and so it ever haa 
been, from the first legends of a cosmogony to the writtco 
life of the great man who died last year or century, or to the 
latest scientific magazine. We cannot relate fiicta as thfj 
are ; they must first pass through ourselves, and we are more 
or less than mortal if they gather nothing in the transit. 
The great outlines alone lie around us as imperative and 
constraining ; the detail we each fill up variously, according 
to the turn of our sympathies, the extent of our knowletl^. 
or our general theories of things : and therefore it miiy be 
said that the only literally true history possible is the history 
which mind has left of itself in all the changes through which 
it has passed. 

Suetonius is to the full as extravagant and superstitionti 
as SuriuB, and Suetonius was most laborious and careful, 
and was the friend of Tacitiis and Pliny. Suetooios give* 
us prodigies, where Surius has miracles, but that ia nil 
the difference : each follows the form of the supematunl 
which belonged to the genius of his age. Plutarch writes 
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a. life of LycurguB, with details of his childhood, and of 
the trials and vicissitudes of his age ; and the existence of 
LycorguB is now quite as questionable as that of St. Patrick 
or of St. George of England. 

No rectitude of intention will save us from mistakes. 
Sympathies and antipathies are but sjnonjms of prejudice, 
and indifference is impossible. Love i^ blind, and so is 
every other passion. Love believes eagerly what it desires ; 
it excuses or passes lightly over blemiahea, it dwells on what 
is beautiful ; while dislike sees a tarnish on what is brightest, 
and deepens faults into vices. Do we believe that all this is 
a disease of unenlightened times, and that in our strong 
Bonlight only truth can get received? — then let us contrast 
the portrait, for instance, of Sir Bobert Peel as it is drawn 
in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester,* at the county meet- 
ing, and in the Oxford Common Boom. It ia not so. Faith- 
fal and literal history is poaeible only to im impassive spirit. 
Man will never write it, until perfect knowledge and perfect 
fkith in God shall enable him to see and endure every fact 
in its reality ; until perfect love shall kindle in bitn under its 
touch the one just emotion which is in harmony with the 
eternal order of all things. 

How far we are in these days from approximating to such 
a combination we need not here insist. Criticism in the 
hands of men like Niebuhr seems to have accompliahed great 
intellectual triumphs ; and in Germany and France, and 
among ouraelvea, we have our new schools of the philo- 
sophy of history : yet their real successes have hitherto only 
Ixin destructive. When philosophy reconstructs, it does 
nothing but project its own idea ; when it throws off tra- 
dition, it cannot work without a theory : and what is a theory 
but an imperfect generalisation caught np by a predisposi- 
tion V What is Comte's great division of the eras but a 
theory, and facts are but as clay in his hands, which ho 
can mould to illustrate it, as every clever man will find 
&ct8 to be, let his theory be what it will ? Intellect can 
destroy, but it cannot restore life ; call in the creative 
facnltiea — call in Love, Idea, Imagination, and we have 
living figures, but we cannot tell whether they are figures 
which ever lived before. The high faith in which Love and 
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Intellect can alone unite in their folness, has not yet found 
utterance in modem historians. 

The greatest man who has as yet given himself to the 
recording of human affairs is, beyond question, ComeUufl 
Tacitus. Alone in Tacitus a serene calmness of insight 
was compatible with intensity of feeling. He took no side; 
he may have been Imperialist, he may have been Bepublican, 
but he has left no sign whether he was either : he appears 
to have sifted facts with scrupulous integrity ; to administer 
his love, his scorn, his hatred, according only to individual 
merit : and his sentiments are rather felt by the reader in 
the life-like clearness of his portraits, than expressed in 
words by himself. Yet such a power of seeing into things 
was only possible to him, because there was no party left 
with which he could determinedly side, and no wide spirit 
alive in Rome through which he could feel. The spirit of 
Rome, the spirit of life had gone away to seek other forms, 
and the world of Tacitus was a heap of decaying institutions ; 
a stage where men and women, as they themselves were 
individually base or noble, played over their little parts. Life 
indeed was come into the world, was working in it, and 
silently shaping the old dead corpse into fi^sh and beautiful 
being. Tacitus alludes to it once only, in one brief scornful 
chapter ; and the most poorly gifted of those forlorn bio- 
graphers whose tmreasoning credulity was piling up the 
legends of St. Mary and the Apostles, which now drive the 
ecclesiastical historian to despair, knew more, in his divine 
hope and faith, of the real spirit which had gone out among 
mankind, than the keenest and gravest intellect which ever 
set itself to contemplate them. 

And now having in some degree cleared the ground of 
difficulties, let us go back to the Lives of the Saints. If 
Bede tells us lies about St. Cuthbert, we will disbelieve hid 
stories ; but we will not call Bede a liar, even though he pre- 
faces his life with a declaration that he has set down nothing 
but what he has ascertained on the clearest evidence. We 
are driven to no such alternative ; our canons of criticism 
are different from Bede's, and so are our notions of proba- 
bility. Bede would expect ct prioriy and would therefon? 
consider as sufficiently attested by a consent of popular tra- 
dition, what the oaths of living witnesses would fail to make 
credible to a modem English jxu*y. We will call Bede a liar 
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vdXj il' he put forward hia picture of St. Cuthbert as a picture 
of a life which he considered admirable and eicellent, aa one 
EkfUr which he waa endeavouring to model hia own. and which 
he held up as a pattern of imitation, when in hia heart he 
did not consider it admirable at all, when he waa making 
no effort at the austerities which he was lauding. The 
histories of the saints are written &a ideals of a Christiau 
life ; they have no elaborate and beautiful forms ; single 
and straightforward as they are,— if they are not this they 
are nothing. For fourteen centuries the religious mind of 
the Catholic world threw them out as its form of hero 
worship, aa the heroic patterns of a form of human life which 
each Christian within his own limits was endeavouring to 
realise. The first martjTS and confessors were to those 
poor monks what the first Dorian conquerors were in the 
war songs of Tyrtaius, what Achilles and Ajax and Aga- 
memnon and Diomed were wherever Homer was sung or 
read ; or in more modem times, what the Knights of the 
Bound Table were in the balls of the Norman castles, The 
Catholic mind was expressing its conception of the highest 
human excellence ; and the result is that immense and ela- 
borate hagiology. As with the battle heroes, too, the inspl- 
rution lies in the universal idea ; the varieties of character 
(with here and there an exception) are slight and unim- 
portant ; the object being to create examples for universal 
homan imitation. Lancelot or Tristram were equally true 
to the spirit of chivalry ; and Patrick on the mountain, or 
Antony in the desert, are equal models of patient austerity. 
The knights fight with giants, enchanters, robbers, nn- 
knightly nobles, or furious wild beasts; the Christians fight 
with the world, the flesh, and the deviL The knight leaves 
the comforts of home in quest of adventures, the saint iii 
:t of penance, and on the bare rocks or in desolate wil- 
lesses subdues the devil in his flesh with prayers and 
lienances ; and so alien is it ail to the whole thought mid 
■ystem of the modem Christian, that he either rejects such 
stories altogether as monks' impostures, or receives them 
with disdainful wonder, as one more shameful form of super- 
Btition with which human nature has insulted heaven and 
disgraced itself. 

Leaving, however, for the present, the meaning of mo- 
nastic asceticism, it seems necessary to insist that there 
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really was such a thing ; there is no doubt about it. If 
the particular actions told of each sa,int are not literally true 
as belonging to him, abundance of men did for many oentories 
lead the sort of life which saints are said to have led. We 
have got a notion that the friars were a snug, comfortable 
set, after all ; and the life in a monasteiy pretty much like 
that in a modern university, where the old monks' i&ngaage 
and affectation of unworldlineaa does somehow contrive to 
co-exiat with as large a moss of bodily enjoyment as man'i 
nature can well appropriate. Very likely this was the state 
into which many of the monasteries bad fallen in the 
fifteenth century. It was a symptom of a verj' rapid disorder 
which had set in among them, and which promptly termi- 
nated in dissolution. But long, long ages lay behind the 
fifteenth century, in which, wisely or foolishly, these old 
monks and hermits did make themselves a very hard life of 
it ; and the legend only exceeded the reality in being a. vry 
slightly idealised portrait. We are not speaking of tlie 
miracles ; that is a wholly different question. When mi-n 
knew little of the order of nature, whatever came to |iasa 
without an obvious cause was at once set down to influenoei 
beyond nature and above it ; and so long as there wero 
witches and enchanters, strong mth the help of the lad 
powers, of eouree the especial servants of God would not to 
left without graces to outmatch and overcome the deviL 
And there were many other reasons why the saints should 
work miracles. They had done so under the old dispen- 
sation, and there was no ohrious reason why Christuas 
should he worse off than Jews. And again, although it be 
true, in the modem phrase, which is beginning to saTour & 
little of cant, that the highest natural is the highest super- 
natural, nevertheless natural facts permit us to be ao eosDj 
familiar with them, that they have an air of conunonoen; 
and when we have a vast idea to express, there is alwayv 
a disposition to the extraordinary. But the miraclai are 
not the chief thing ; nor ever were they so. Men did Dot 
become aainta by working miracles, but they worked mi- 
racles because they had become saints ; and the inatmctiTv- 
ness and value of their lives lay iu the means which they 
had used to make themselves what they were : and as wo 
said, in this part of the business there is unqueationahlv fawiii 
of truth — scarcely even exaggeration. We have docnmen- 
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llary evidence, which has been filtered through the shaqj 
ordeal of party hatred, of the way in which some men (and 
thoae, not mere ignorant fanatics, but men of vast mind 
and vast influence in their days) conducted themselves, where 
myth has no room to enter. We know something of the 
hair-shirt of Thomas a Becket ; and there was another poor 
lonk, whose asceticism imagination could not easily outrun ; 
a who, when the earth's mighty ones were banded together 
> crnsh him imder their armed heels, spoke but one little 
, and it fell among them like the spear of Cadmus ; 
the strong ones turned their bands against each other, and 
the armies melted away ; and the proudest monarch of the 
earth lay at that monk's threshold three winter nights m 
e scanty clothing of penance, suing miserably for forgive- 
Or again, to take a fairer figiu-e. There is a poem 
Lnt, the genuineness of which, we believe, has not been 
ilenged, composed by Columbkill, commonly called St. 
He was a hei-mit in Arran, a rocky island in 
e Atlantic, outside Galway Bay ; irom which he was sum- 
med, we do not know how, but in a manner which ap- 
1 to him to be a Divine call, to go away and be Bishop 
' lona. The poem is a ' Farewell to Arran,' which he 
wrote on leaving it ; and he lets us see something of a 
hermit's life there. ' Farewell,' he begins (we are obliged to 
quote from memory), ' a long farewell to thee, Artan of my 
Paradise is with thee ; the garden of God within the 
ind of thy bells. The angels love Arran. Each day an 
jel comes there to join in its services.' And then he 
IB on to describe his ' dear cell,' and tlie holy happy hours 
hieh he bad spent there, ' with the wind whistling through 
I loose stones, and the sea spray hanging on his hair.' 
1 is no better than a wild rock. It is strewed over with 
B ruins which may still be seen of the old hermitages ; and 
I their best they cotild have been but such places as sheep 
Ould huddle under in a storm, and shiver in the cold and 
t which would pierce through the chinks of the walls. 
Or, if written evidence lie t<x> untrustworthy, there are 
mt witnesses which cannot lie, that tell the same touch- 
j story. Whoever loiters among the ruins of a monastery 
see, commonly leading out of the cloisters, rows of cellars 
' under-ground, low, damp, and wretched-looking ; an 
irthen floor, bearing no trace of pavement ; a roof from 
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which the mortax and the damp keep up (and always must 
have kept up) a perpetual ooze; for a window a narrow 
slip in the waU, through which the cold and the wind find as 
free an access as the light. Such as they are, a well-kept 
dog would object to accept a night's lodging in them; 
and if they had been prison cells, thousands of philanthropic 
tongues would have trumpeted out their horrors. The 
stranger perhaps supposes that they were the very dungeons 
of which he has heard such terrible things. He asks his 
guide, and his guide tells him they were the monks' dormi- 
tories. Yes ; there on that wet soil, with that dripping roof 
above them, was the self-chosen home of those poor men. 
Through winter frost, through rain and storm, through 
summer sunshine, generation after generation of them, there 
they lived and prayed, and at last lay down and died. 

It is all gone now — gone as if it had never been ; and it 
was as foolish as, if the attempt had succeeded, it would have 
been mischievous, to revive a devotional interest in the Lives 
of the Saints. It would have produced but one more un- 
reality in an age already too fiill of such. No one supposes 
we should have set to work to live as they lived ; that any 
man, however earnest in his religion, would have gone 
looking for earth floors and wet dungeons, or wild islands to 
live in, when he could get anything better. Either we are 
wiser, or more humane, or more self-indulgent ; at any rate 
we are something which divides us from mediaeval Chris- 
tianity by an impassable gulf which this age or this epoch 
will not see bridged over. Nevertheless, these modem ha- 
giologists, however wrongly they went to work at it, had 
detected, and were endeavouring to fill, a very serious blank 
in our educational system ; a very serious blank indeed, and 
one which, somehow, we must contrive to get filled if the 
education of character is ever to be more than a name with 
us. To try and teach people how to live without giving 
them examples in which our rules are illustrated, is like 
teaching them to draw by the rules of perspective, and of 
light and shade, without designs in which to study the 
effects ; or to write verse by the laws of rhyme and metre,' 
without song or poem in which rhyme and metre are exhi- 
bited. It is a principle which we have forgotten, and it is 
one which the old Catholics did not forget. We do not mean 
that they set out with saying to themselves, * We must 
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fgave examples, we must have ideals ; ' very likely they never 
thought about it at all ; love for their holy men, and a 
thirst to know abont them, produced the hiBttiries ; and 
love unconsciously working gave them the beat for which 
they could have wished. The boy at school at the mo- 
nastery, the young monk disciplining himself as yet with 
difficult}' under the austerities to which be had devoted him- 
self, the old one halting on toward the close of his pil- 
grimage. — all of them had before their eyes, in the legend of 
the patron saint, a personal realisation of all they were 
trying after ; leading them on, beckoning to them, and 
pointing, as they stumbled among their difficulties, to the 
marks which his own fuutateps had left, as he had trod that 
bard path before them. It was as if the Church was for 
ever saying to them : — ' Tou have doubts and fears, and 
trials and temptations, outward and inward ; you have 
sinned, perhaps, and feel the burden of your sin. Here was 
one who, like you, in this very spot, under the same sky, 
treading the same soil, among the same hills and woods 
and rocks and rivers, was tried like you, tempted like you, 
sinned like you; but here he prayed, and persevered, and did 
penance, and washed out his sins ; he fought the fight, he 
vanquished the Evil One, he triumphed, and now he reigns 
a saint with Christ in heaven. The same ground which 
yields you your food, once supplied him ; he breathed, and 
lived, and felt, and died here ; and now, from bis throne in 
the sky, he is still looking lovingly down on his children, 
making intercession for you that you may have grace to 
follow him, that by-and-by he may himself offer you at 
God's throne as his own.' It is impossible to measure 
the influence which a personal reality of this kind must have 
exercised on the mind, thus daily and hourly impressed upon 
it through a life ; there is nothing vague any more, no ab- 
stract excellences to strain after ; all is distinct, personal, 
palpable. It is no dream. The saint's bones are under the 
altar; nay, perhaps, hia very form and features undissolved. 
Under some late abbot the coffin may have been opened 
and the body seen without mark or taint of decay. Such 
things have been, and the emaciation of a saint will account 
for it without a miracle. Daily some incident of his story 
ifl read aloud, or spoken of, or preached upon. In quaint 
ntifol forms it lives in light in the long chapel windows ; 
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and in the summer matins his figure, lighted up in splen- 
dour, gleams down on the congregation as they pray, or 
streams in mysterious tints along the pavement, clad, as it 
seems, in soft celestial glory, and shining as he shines in 
heaven. Alas, alas ! where is it all gone ? 

We are going to venture a few thoughts on the wide 
question, what possibly may have been the meaning of so 
large a portion of the human race, and so many centuries 
of Christianity, having been surrendered and seemingly 
sacrificed to the working out this dreary asceticism. If 
right once, then it is right now ; if now worthless, then it 
could never have been more than worthless ; and the energies 
which spent themselves on it were like com sown upon the 
rock, or substance given for that which is not bread. We 
supposed ourselves challenged recently for our facts. Hen? 
is an enormous fact which there is no evading. It is not 
to be slurred over with indolent generalities, with unmean- 
ing talk of superstition, of the twilight of the understanding, 
of barbarism, and of nursery credulity ; it is matter for the 
philosophy of history, if the philosophy has yet been bom 
which can deal with it ; one of the solid, experienced facts 
in the story of mankind which must be accepted and con- 
sidered with that respectful deference which all facts claim 
of their several sciences, and which will certainly not dis- 
close its meaning (supposing it to have a meaning) except 
to reverence, to sympathy, to love. We must remember 
that the men who wrote these stories, and who practised 
these austerities, were the same men who composed our 
liturgies, who built our churches and our cathedrals — and 
the gotliic cathedral is, perhaps, on the whole, the mi>st 
magnificent creation which the mind of man has as yet 
thrown out of itself. K there be any such thing as a philo- 
sophy of history, real or possible, it is in virtue of there 
being certain progressive organising laws in which the 
fretful lives of each of us are gathered into and subordi- 
nated in some larger unity, through which age is linked 
to age, as we move forward, with an horizon expanding 
and advancing. And if this is true, the magnitude of any 
human phenomenon is a criterion of its importance, and 
definite forms of thought working through long historic 
]>eriod8 imply an efiect of one of these vast laws — imply a 
distinct step in human progress. Something previously 
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lalised is beiiig lived out, and rooted into the heart of 
ind. 

Nature never half does her work. She goes over it, and 
it, to make assurance sure, and makes good her ground 
with wearying repetition. A single section of a short paper 
is but a small space to enter on so vast an enterprise ; never- 
theless, a few very general words shall be ventured a^ a 
■stion of what this monastic or saintly spirit may poa- 
ly have meant. 

First, as the spirit of Christianity is antagonistic to the 
■Id, whatever form the spirit of the world assumes, the 
:U of Christianity will of course be their opposite ; as 
verges into one extreme, the other will verge into the 
contrary. In those rough times the law was the sword; 
animal might of arm, and the strong animal heart which 
guided it. were the excellences which the world rewarded ; 
and monasticism, therefore, in it« position of protest, would 
he the destruction and abnegation of the animal nature. 
The war hero in the battle or the tourney yard might be 
ken as the apotheosis of the fleshly man — the saint in the 
wert of the spiritual. 

Bat this interpretation is slight, imperfect, and if true 
i all only partially so. The animal and the spiritual are 
it contradictories ; they are the complements in the perfect 
iuracter; and in the middle ages, as in. all ages of genuine 
inestness, they interfused and penetrated ea«h other. There 
re warrior saints, and saintly warriors ; and those grand 
I figures which sleep cross-legged in the cathedral aisles 
re something higher than only one more form of the beast 
prey. Mouasticism represented something more positive 
va a protest against the world. We believe it to have 
m the realisation of the infinite loveliness and beauty of 
BTSonal purity. 

In the earlier civilisation, the Greeks, however genuine 
eir reverence for the gods, do not seem to have supposed 
any part of their duty to the gods to consist in keeping 
their bodies untainted. Exquisite as was their sense of 
beauty, of beauty of mind as well as beauty of form, with 
their loftiness and their nobleness, with their ready lovo 
moral excellence when manifested, as fortitude, or devo- 
te liberty and to home, they had httle or no idea of 
it we mean by morality. With a few rare exceptions. 
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pollution, too detestable to be even named among ourselves, 
was of familiar and daily occurrence among their greatest 
men ; was no reproach to philosopher or to statesman ; and 
was not supposed to be incompatible, and was not, in fact, 
incompatible with any of those especial excellences which we 
so admire in the Greek character. 

Among the Romans (that is, the early Bomans of the 
republic), there was a sufficiently austere morality. A public 
officer of state, whose business was to enquire into the private 
lives of the citizens, and to punish ofiFences against morals, is 
a phenomenon which we have seen only once on this planet. 
There was never a nation before, and there has been none 
since, with sufficient virtue to endure it. But the Roman 
morality was not lovely for its own sake, nor excellent in 
itself. It was obedience to law, practised and valued, loved 
for what resulted from it, for the strength and rigid endur- 
ance which it gave, but not loved for itself. The Soman 
nature was fierce, rugged, almost brutal ; and it submitted 
to restraint as stem as itself, as long as the energy of the 
old spirit endured. But as soon as that energy grew slack 
— ^when the religion was no longer believed, and taste, as it 
was called, came in, and there was no more danger to fiice, 
and the world was at their feet, all was swept away as before 
a whirlwind ; there was no loveliness in virtue to make it 
desired, and the Eome of the Csesars presents, in its later 
ages, a picture of enormous sensuality, of the coarsest animal 
desire, with means unlimited to gratify it. In Latin lite- 
rature, as little as in the Greek, is there any sense of the 
beauty of purity. Moral essays on temperance we may find, 
and praise enough of the wise man whose passions and 
whose appetites are trained into obedience to reason. But 
this is no more than the philosophy of the old Roman life, 
which got itself expressed in words when men were tired of 
the reality. It involves no sense of sin. If sin could be 
indulged without weakening self-command, or without hurt- 
ing other people, Roman philosophy would have nothing to 
say against it. 

The Christians stepped far out beyond philosophy. With- 
out speculating on the why^ they felt that indulgence of 
animal passion did, in fact, pollute them, and so much the 
more, the more it was deliberate. Philosophy, gliding into 
Manicheism, divided the forces of the imiverse, giving the 
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to God, but declaring matter to be eternally and 
incnrably evil ; and looking forward to the time when the 
spirit should be emancipated from the body, as the begin- 
ning of, or as the return to, ita proper existence, a man 
like PlotinuB took no especial care what became the mean- 
while of its evil tenement of flesh. If the body sinned, sin 
was its element ; it could not do other than sin ; pnrity 
of conduct could not make the body clean, and no amount 
of bodily indulgence could shed a taint upon the spirit— a 
very comfortable doctrine, and one which, under various 
disguises, has appeared a good many times on the earth. 
But Chriatianity, shaking all this off, would present the 
body to God as a pure and holy sacrifice, as so much of 
the material world conquered from the appetites and lusts, 
and from the devil whose abode they were. This was the 
meaning of the fastings and scourgings, the penances and 
night- watch ings ; it was this which sent St. Anthony to the 
tombs and set Simeon on his pillar, to conquer the devil in 
the flesh, and keep themselves, if possible, midefiled by ao 
mnch as one corrupt thought. 

And they may have been absurd and extravagant. When 
the feeling is stronger than the judgment, men are very apt 
to be extravagant. If, in the recoil from Manicheism, tliey 
conceived that a body of a saint thus purified had contracted 
supernatural virtue and could work miracles, they had not 
sufficiently attended to the facta, and so far are not unei- 
ceptiouable witnesses to them. Nevertheless they did their 
wort, and in virtue of it we are raised to a higher stage — 
we are lifted forward a mighty step which we can never 
again retrace. Personal purity is not tlie whole for which 
we have to care ; it is but one feature in the ideal character 
of man. The monks may have thought it was all, or more 
nearly all than it is ; and therefore their lives may seem to 
us poor, mean, and emasculate. Yet it is with life as it 
is with science ; generations of men have given themselves 
exclusively to single branches, which, when mastered, form 
but a little section in a cosmic philosophy; and in life, so 
alow is progress, it may take a thousand years to make good 
a single step. Weary and tedious enough it seems when we 
cease to speak in large language, and remember the num- 
bers of individual sniils who have been at work at the 
process ; but who knows whereabouts we are in the duration 
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oi the race ? Is humanity crawling out of the cradle, or 
tottering into the grave 9 Is it in nursery, in schoolroom, 
or in opening manhood? Who knows? It is enough for 
us to be sure of our steps when we have taken them, and 
thankfully to accept what has been done for us. Hence- 
forth it is impossible for us to give our unmixed admiration 
to any character which moral shadows overhang. Hence- 
forth we require, not greatness only, but goodness ; and 
not that goodness only which begins and ends in conduct 
correctly regulated, but that love of goodness, that keen 
pure feeling for it, which resides in a conscience as sensitive 
and susceptible as woman's modesty. 

So much for what seems to us the philosophy of this 
matter. If we are right, it is no more than a first furrow 
in the crust of a soil which hitherto the historians have 
been contented to leave in its barrenness. If they are con- 
scientious enough not to trifle vdth the facts, as they look 
back on them from the luxurious self-indulgence of modem 
Christianity, they either revile the superstition or pity the 
ignorance which made such large mistakes on the nature of 
religion — and, loud in their denunciations of priestcraft and 
of lying wonders, they point their moral vrith pictures of 
the ambition of mediaeval prelacy or the scandals of the 
annals of the papacy. For the inner life of all those millions 
of immortal souls who were struggling, with such good or 
bad success as was given them, to carry Christ's cross along 
their journey through life, they set it by, pass it over, dis- 
miss it out of history, with some poor common-place simper 
of sorrow or of scorn. It will not do. Mankind have not 
been so long on this planet altogether, that we can allow 
so large a chasm to be scooped out of their spiritual ex- 
istence. 

We intended to leave our readers vrith something lighter 
than all this in the shape of literary criticism, and a few 
specimens of the biographical style ; in both of these we 
must now, however, be necessarily brief. Whoever is curious 
to study the lives of the saints in their originals, should 
rather go anywhere than to the Bollandists, and universally 
never read a late life when he can command an early one ; 
for the genius in them is in the ratio of their antiquity, aniU 
like river- water, is most pure nearest to the fountain. Wo 
are lucky in possessing several specimens of the mode of 
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their growth in late and early lives of the aame eatuta, and 
the process in all is similar. Out of the nnnumbered lives 
of St, Bride, three are left ; out of the Biitj-aii of St. 
Patrick, there are eight ; the first of each belonging to the 
sixth century, the latest to the thirteenth. The eaj-liest in 
each instance are in verse ; they belong to a time when there 
was no one to write such things, and were popular in form 
and popular in their origin. The flow is easy, the style 
graceful and natural j but the step from poetry to prose is 
substantial as well as formal ; the imagination is ossified, 
and we exchange the exuberance of legendary creativeness 
for the dogmatic record of fact without reality, and fiction 
without grace. The marvellous in the poetical lives is com- 
paratively slight ; the after-miracleB being composed fre- 
quently out of a mistake of poets' metaphors for literal truth. 
There is often real, genial, human beauty in the old verse. 
The first two stanzas, for instance, of St. Bride's Hymn 
are of high merit, as may, perhaps, be imperfectly seen in a 
trajialation : — 

IBriJo the qaiVQ, aha toved not the vorld; 
I She SoaUol on the wnrea of tbe world _ 

Ab iha Bta-bird flonts upon the billow, ■ 

Such akep ehc slept aa the mothpr uleeps - \ 

In the fur land of hiT eaptivily, 
Monming for hir chili! at home. 
What a picture is there of the strangeness and yearning 
of the poor human soul in this earthly pilgrimage ! 

The poetical ' Life of St. Patrick,' too, is full of fine, 
wild, natural imagery. The boy is described a« a shepherd 
on the bills of Down, and there is a legend, well told, of the 
angel Victor coming to him, and leaving a gigantic foot^ 
print on a rock from which he sprang back into heaven. 
The legend, of course, rose from somie remarkable natural 
feature of the spot ; as it is first told, a shadowy unreality 
hangs over it, and it is doubtful whether it is more than a 
vision of the boy ; but in the later prose all is crystalline ; 
the story is drawn out, with a barren prolixity of detail, into 
a series of angelic visitations. And again, when Patrick is 
described, as the after-apostle, raising the dead Celts to life, 
the metaphor cannot be left in its natural force, and we 
have a long weary list of literal deaths and literal raisings. 
) in many ways the freshness and individuality was lost 
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with time. The larger saints swallowed up the smaller and 
appropriated their exploits; chasms were supplied by an 
ever ready fancy ; and, like the stock of good works laid up 
for general use, there was a stock of miracles ever ready 
when any defect was to be supplied. So it was that, after 
the first impulse, the progressive life of a saint rolled on like 
a snowball down a mountain side, gathering up into itself 
whatever lay in its path, fact or legend, appropriate or inap- 
propriate — sometimes real jewels of genuine old tradition, 
sometimes the debris of the old creeds and legends of 
heathenism ; and on, and on, till at length it reached the 
bottom, and was dashed in pieces on the Beformation. 

One more illustration shall serve as evidence of what the 
really greatest, most vigorous, minds in the twelfth century 
could accept as possible or probable, which they could relate 
(on what evidence we do not know) as really ascertained 
facts. We remember something of St. Anselm : both as a 
statesman and as a theologian, he was unquestionably among 
the ablest men of his time alive in Europe. Here is a story 
which Anselm tells of a certain Cornish St. Kieran. The 
saint, ydth thirty of his companions, was preaching within 
the frontiers of a lawless Pagan prince ; and, disregarding 
all orders to be quiet or to leave the country, continued 
to agitate, to threaten, and to thunder even in the ears of 
the prince himself. Things took their natural course. Dis- 
obedience provoked punishment. A guard of soldiers' was 
sent, and the saint and his little band were decapitated. 
The scene of the execution was a wood, and the heads and 
trunks were left lying there for the wolves and the wild 
birds. 

But now a miracle, such as was once heard of before in the Church 
in the person of the holy Denis, was again wrought by Divine Provi- 
dence to preserve the bodies of these saints from profanation. The trunk 
of Kieran rose fh)m the ground, and selecting first his own head, and 
carrying it to a stream, and there carefully washing it, and afterwards 
performing the same sacred office for each of his companions, giving 
each body its own head, he dug graves for them and buried them, and 
laKt of all buried himself. 

It is even so. So it stands written in a life claiming 
Anselm's authorship ; and there is no reason why the author- 
ship should not be his. Out of the heart come the issues of 
evil and of good, and not out of the intellect or the under- 
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standing. Men are not good or bad, noble or base — ^thank 
God for it ! — as they judge well or ill of the probabilities of 
nature, but as they love God and hate the deyil. And yet 
the story is instructive. We have heard grave good men — 
men of intellect and influence — ^with all the advantages of 
modem science, learning, experience; men who would regard 
Anselm with sad and serious pity; yet tell us stories, as 
having fallen within their own experience, of the marvels of 
mesmerism, to the full as ridiculous (if anything is ridiculous) 
as this of the poor decapitated Kieran. 

Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 

We see our natural faces in the glass of history, and turn 
away and straightway forget what manner of men we are. 
The superstition of science scoffs at the superstition of faith. 
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REPEESENTATIVE MEN. 

1850. 



Feom St. Anselm to Mr. Emerson, from the * Acta Sancto- 
rum ' to the * Representative Men ; ' so far in seven centuries 
we have travelled. The races of the old Ideals have become 
extinct like the Preadamite Saurians ; and here are our new 
pattern specimens on which we are to look, and take comfort 
and encouragement to ourselves. 

The philosopher, the mystic, the poet, the sceptic, the 
man of the world, the writer ; these are the present moral 
categories, the svmima genera of human greatness as Mr. 
Emerson arranges them. From every point of view an ex- 
ceptionable catalogue. They are all thinkers, to begin with, 
except one : and thought is but a poor business compared 
to action. Saints did not earn canonisation by the niunber 
of their folios ; and if the necessities of the times are now 
driving our best men out of action into philosophy and 
verse-making, so much the worse for them and so much the 
worse for the world. The one pattern actor, * the man of 
the world,' is Napoleon Bonaparte, not in the least a person, 
as we are most of us at present feeling, whose example the 
world desires to see followed. Mr. Emerson would have 
done better if he had kept to his own side of the Atlantic. 
He is paying his own countrymen but a poor compliment 
by coming exclusively to Europe for his heroes; and he 
would be doing us in Europe more real good by a great deal 
if he would tell us something of the backwoodsmen in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. However, to let that pass; it is not our 
business here to quarrel either with him or his book ; and 
the book stands at the head of our article rather because it 
presents a very noticeable deficiency of which its writer is 
either unaware or careless. 
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These six predicables. as the logician would call them, 
what are they? Are they ultimate genera refusing to be 
clasaitied further ? or is there any other larger type of great- 
oeea under which they fall? In the naturalist's catalogue, 
poet, sceptic, and the rest wUl all be classified as men — man 
being an intelligible entity. Has Mr. Emerson any similar 
clear idea of great man or good man ? If so, where is he ? 
what is he? It is desirable that we should know. Men 
will not get to heaven because they lie under one or other of 
these predicables. What is that supreme type of character 
which is in itself good or great, unqualified with any farther 
differetitia") Is there any such? and if there be, where is 
the representative of this ? It may be said that the generic 
man exists nowhere in an ideal unity — that if considered at 
all, he must be abstracted from the various sorts of men, 
bbu^k and white, tame or savage. So if we would know 
what a great man or a good man means, we must look to 
some specific line in which he is good, and abstract our 
general idea. And that is very well, provided we know 
what we are about ; provided we understand, in our abstract- 
ing, how to get the essential idea distinctly out before 
ourselves, without entangling ourselves in the accidents. 
Human excellence, after all the teaching of the laat eighteen 
hundred years, ought to be something palpable by this time. 
It is the one thing which we are all taught to seek and to 
aim at forming in ourselves ; and if representative men are 
good for anything at all, it can only be, not as they represent 
merely curious combinations of phenomena, but as they Ulus- 
tiate ua iu a completely realised form, what we are, every 
single one of us, equally interested in understanding. It is 
not the * great man ' as ' man of the world ' that we care 
for, bnt the ' nmn of the world ' as a ' great man ' — which is 
a very different thing. Having to live in this world, how to 
Uve greatly here is the question for us ; not, how, being 
great, we can cast our greatness in a worldly mould. There 
may be endless successful ' men of the world ' who are mean 
or little enough all the while ; and the Emersonian attitude 
will confuse success with greatness, or turn our ethics into 
a chaos of absurdity. So it is with everything which man 
tuidertakes and works in. Life has grown complieatcnl ; and 
for one employment in old times there are a. hundn'd now. 
But it is not t)tc>j which are imything, but wo. We are the 
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end, they are but the means, the material — ^like the clay, or 
the marble, or the bronze, in which the sculptor carves his 
statue. The form is everything ; and what is the form ? 
From nursery to pulpit every teacher rings on the one note 
— ^be good, be noble, be men. What is goodness then? and 
what is nobleness? and where are the examples? We do 
not say that there are none. God forbid ! That is not what 
we are meaning at all. If the earth had ceased to bear 
men pleasant in God's sight, it would have passed away like 
the cities in the plain. But who are they ? which are they ? 
how are we to know them ? They are our leaders in this life- 
campaign of ours. If we could see them, we would follow 
them, and save ourselves many and many a fall, and many 
an enemy whom we could have avoided, if we had known 
of him. It cannot be that the thing is so simple, when 
names of highest reputation are wrangled over, and such poor 
counterfeits are mobbed with applauding followers. In art 
and science we can detect the charlatan, but in life we do 
not recognise him so readily — we do not recognise the 
charlatan, and we do not recognise the true man. Rajah 
Brooke is alternately a hero or a pirate ; and fifty of the 
best men among us are likely to have fifty opinions on the 
merits of Elizabeth or Cromwell. 

But surely, men say, the thing is simple. The conunand- 
ments are simple. It is not that people do not know, but 
tliat they will not act up to what they know. We hear a 
great deal of this in sermons, and elsewhere ; and of coursis 
as everybody's experience will tell him, there is a great deal 
too much reason why we should hear of it. But there are 
two sorts of duty, positive and negative ; what we ought to 
do, and what we ought not to do. To the latter of these, 
conscience is pretty much awake; but by cunningly con- 
centrating its attention on one side of the matter, conscience 
has contrived to forget altogether that any other sort eiista 
at all. * Doing wrong ' is breaking a commandment which 
forbids us to do some particular thing. That is all the 
notion which in common language is attached to the idea. 
Do not kill, steal, lie, swear, commit adultery, or break the 
Lord's day — these are the commandments; very simple, 
doubtless, and easy to be known. But, after all, what an? 
they ? They are no more than the very first and rudimental 
conditions of goodness. Obedience to these is not mow* 
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) required of ua; it is no more 
than the foundation on which the auperatmcture of character 
18 to be raised. To go through life, and plead at the end of 
it that we have not broken any of these commandineuta, is 
but what the unprofitable servant did, who kept hia talent 
careftilly unspent, and yet was sent to outer darkness for his 
uselessness. Suppose these commandments obeyed — what 
then? It is but a small portion of our time which, we 
will hope, is spent in resisting temptation to break them. 
What are we to do with the rest of it ? Or suppose them 
(and this is a high step indeed) resolved into love of God 
and love of our neighbour. Suppose we know that it is our 
daty to love our neighbour as ourselves. What are we to do, 
then, for our neighbour, besides abstaining from doing him 
injury? The saints knew very well what i/i«/ were to do; 
I but our duties, we suppose, lie in a different direction ; and 
^Rt does not appear that we have found them. ' We have 
^^Bnties so positive to our neighbour,' says Bishop Butler, 
^P^that if we give more of our time and of our attention to 
~ onraelves and our own mattters than is our just due, we are 
faking what is not ours, and are gviilty of fraud.' What 
does Bishop Butler mean ? It is easy to answer generally. 
In detail, it is not only diflicult, it is impossible to answer 
at alL The modem world says — ' Mind your own business, 
and leave others to take care of theirs;' and whoever among 
ua aspires to more than the negative abstaining from wrong, 
is left to his own guidance. There is no help for him, no 
instruction, no modem ideal which shall be to him what 
vthe heroes were to the young Greek or Boman, or the 
B to the Middle- Age Christian. There is neither track 
■ footprint in the course which he will have to follow, 
le, as in the old fairy tale, the hillside which he is climb- 
ing is strewed with black stones mocking at him with their 
thousand voices. We have no moral criterion, no idea, no 
counsels of perfection ; and surely this is the reason why 
education is so little prosperous with ua ; because the only 
education worth anything is the education of character, and 
we cannot educate a cliaracter unless we have some notion 
of what we would form. Young men, as we know, are more 
dwily led than driven. It is a very old story tltat to forbid 
1! this and that (so curious and contradictorj- is our nature), is 
^L t« stimulate a desire to do it. But j)lace before a boy a 
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figure of a noble man ; let the circumstances in wliich he has 
earned his claim to be called noble be such as the boy him- 
self sees round himself; let him see this man rising over his 
temptation, and following life victoriously and beautifully 
forward, and, depend on it, you will kindle his heaoi} as no 
threat of punishment here or anywhere will kindle it. 

People complain of the sameness in the * Lives of the 
Saints.' It is that very sameness which is the secret of 
their excellence. There is a sameness in the heroes of the 
^ niad ; ' there is a sameness in the historical heroes of Greece 
and Bome. A man is great as he contends best with the 
circumstances of his age, and those who fight best with the 
same circumstances, of course grow like each other. And so 
with our own age — if we really could have the lives of oar 
best men written for us (and written well, by men who knew 
what to look for, and what it was on which they should in- 
sist), they would be just as like as each other too, and would 
for that reason be of such infinite usefulness. They would 
not be like the old Ideals. Times are changed ; they were 
one thing, we have to be another — ^their enemies are not ours. 
There is a moral metempsychosis in the change of era, and 
probably no lineament of form or feature remains identical; 
yet surely not because less is demanded of us — not less, bat 
more— more, as we are again and again told on Simdavs 
from the pulpits ; if the preachers would but tell us in 
what that * more ' consists. The loftiest teaching we erer 
hear is, that we are to work in the spirit of love; bnt 
we are still left to generalities, while action divides and di- 
vides into ever smaller details. It is as if the Church suci 
to the painter or to the musician whom she was tniningt 
you must work in the spirit of love and in the spirit of tnitb; 
and then adding, that the Catholic painting or the Catholic 
music was what he was not to imitate, suppose that slie 
had sent him out into the world equipped fully for his enta^ 
prise. 

And what comes of this? Emersonianism has come, 
modem hagiology has come, and Ainsworth novels tni 
Bulwer novels, and a thousand more unclean spirits. ^* 
have cast out the Catholic devil, and the Poritan has s^ 
the house and jj^amished it ; but as yet we do not see tnj 
symptoms showing of a healthy incoming tenant, and thflv 
may bn worse stfites than Catholicism. If we wanted pwrf 
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of tlie utter spiritual disintegration into which we have 
fallen, it would be enough that we have no biographies. 
We do not mea,n that we have no written lives of our fellow- 
creatui-es ; there are enough and to spare. But not any one 
is there in which the ideal tendencies of this age can be dis- 
cerned in their true form ; not one, or hardly any one, 
which we could place in a young man's hands, with such warm 
confidence as would let ub say of it — ' Read that ; there is a 
maji — such a man as you ought to be ; read it, meditate on it ; 
see what he was, and how he made himself what he was, 
and try and be yourself like him.* This, as we saw lately, 
is what Catholicism did. It had its one broad type of per- 
fection, which in countless thousands of instances was per- 
petually reproducing itself — a type of character not especially 
belonging to any one profession ; it was a type to which 
priest and hiyraan, knight or bishop, king or peasant, might 
equally aspire : men of all sorts aspired to it, and men of all 
gOTts attained to it ; and as fast as she had realised them 
(so to say), the Church took them in her arms, and held them 
ap before the world as fresh and fresh examples of victory 
over the devil. This is what that Church was able to do, 
and it U what we cannot do ; and yet, till we can loam to 
do it, no education which we can offer has any chance of 
prospering. Perfection is not easy ; it is of all things most 
difficult ; difficiilt to know ajid difficult to practise. Rules of 
life will not do ; even if our analysis of life in all its possible 
forms were aa complete as it is in fact rudimentary, they 
would still be inefficient. The philosophy of the thing might 
be understood, but the practice would be aa far off as ever. 
In life, as in art, and as in mechanics, the only profitable 
teaching is the teaching by example. Tour matbematician, 
or your man of science, may diseonrse excellently on the 
steam engine, yet he cannot make one ; he cannot make a 
bolt or a screw. The master workman in the engine-room 
does not teach his apprentice the theory of expansion, 
or of atmospheric pressure; he guides his hand upon the 
turncock, he practises bis eye upon the index, and he leaves 
the science to follow when the practice has become mecha- 
So it is with everjiJiing which man learns to do ; and 
, for the art of arts, the trade of trades, for life, we 
mtent ourselves with teaching our children the catechism 
I the commandments ; we preach them sermons on tiie 
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good of being good, and the evil of being evil ; in our higher 
education we advance to the theory of habit and the freedom 
of the will; and then, when failure follows &ilure, ip9a 
experientia reclamantej we hug ourselves with a complacent 
self-satisfied reflection that the fault is not ours, that all 
which men could do we have done. The freedom of the will ! 
— as if a blacksmith would ever teach a boy to make a 
horseshoe, by telling him he could make one if he chose. 

In setting out on our journey through life, we are like 
strangers set to find their way across a difficult and entangled 
country. It is not enough for us to know that others have 
set out as we set out, that others have faced the lions in the 
path and overcome them, and have arrived at last at the 
journey's end. Such a knowledge may give us heart — ^but 
the help it gives is nothing beyond teaching us that the 
difficulties are not insuperable. It is the irack, which these 
others, these pioneers of godliness, have beaten in, that we 
cry to have shown us ; not a mythic ^ Pilgrim's Progress,' 
but a real path trodden in by real men. Here is a crag, and 
there is but one spot where it can be climbed ; here is a 
morass or a river, and there is a bridge in one place, and a 
ford in another. There are robbers in this forest, and wild 
beasts in that ; the tracks cross and recross, and, as in the 
old labyrinth, only one will bring us right. The age of the 
saints has passed ; they are no longer any service to us ; we 
must walk in their spirit, but not along i^eir road ; and in 
this sense we say, that we have no pattern great men, no 
biographies, no history, which are of real service to us. It 
is the remarkable characteristic of the present time, as fiir 
as we know — a new phenomenon since history began to be 
written; one more proof, if we wanted proof, that we 
are entering on another era. In our present eflForts at 
educating, we are like workmen setting about to make a 
machine which they know is to be composed of plates and 
joints, and wheels and screws and springs : — they temper 
their springs, and smooth their plates, and carve out carefiilly 
their wheels and screws, but having no idea of the machine 
in its combination, they either fasten them together at 
random, and create some monster of diqointed undirected 
force, or else pile the finished materials into a heap together, 
and trust to some organic spirit in themselves which will 
shape them into unity. We do not know what we would be 
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at — make oiir children into men, sajB one — but what sort of 
men? The Greeks were men, so were the Jews, so were the 
Komans, so were the old Saxona, the Normans, the Duke of 
Alva's Spaniards, and Cromwell's Puritans. These were all 
men, and strong men too ; yet all dift'erent. and all differ- 
ently trained. ' Into Christian men,' say others ; but the 
saints were Christian men ; yet the modem Englishmen have 
been offered the saints' biographies, and have with sufficient 
clearness expressed their opinion of them. 

Alas ! in all this confusion, only those keen-eyed children 
of this world find their profit ; their idea does not readily 
forsake them. In their substantial tlieory of life, the busi- 
ness of man in it is to get on, to thrive, to prosper, to hare 
riches in possession. They will have their little ones taught, 
by the law of demand, what will fetch its price in the market ; 
and this is clear, bold, definite, straightforwai-d — and therefore 
it is strong, and works its way. It works and will prevail 
for a time ; for a time — but not for ever, unless indeed 
reli^on be ail a dream, and our airy notions of ourselves a 
vision out of which our wise age is the long-waited-for 
awakening. 

It would be a weary and odious business to follow out all 
the causes which have combined to bring us into our present 
stut«. Many of them he deep down in the roots of humanity, 
and many belong to that large system of moral causation 
which works through vast masses of mankind — which, im- 
pressing peculiar and necessary featvu-es on the eras as they 
succeed, leaves individuals but a limited margin within which 
they may determine what they will be. One cause, however, 
may be mentioned, which lies near the surface, and which 
for many reasons it may be advantageous to consider. At 
first thought it may seem superficial and captious ; hut we do 
not think it will at the second, and still less at the third. 

Protestantism, and even Anglo- Protestantism, has not been 
without its great men. In their first fierce struggle for exists 
ence, these creeds gave birth to thousands whose names 
znay command any rant in history. But alone of all forms 
of religion, past or present, and we will add (as we de- 
voutly hope), to come (for in her present form, at least, the 
Church of England calinot long remain). Protestantism knows 
not what to do with her own offspring ; she is unable to 
give them open and honourable ruco^fnition. Entangled in 
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speculative theories of Imman depravity, of the worthlessness 
of the best which the best men can do, Protestanism is unable 
to say heartily of any one, * Here is a good man to be loved 
and remembered with reverence.* There are no saints in the 
English Church. The English Church does not pretend to 
saints. Her children may live pm^ly, holily, and beauti- 
fully, but her gratitude for them must be silent ; she may 
not thank God for them — she may not hold them up before 
her congregation. They may or they may not have been 
really good, but she may not commit herself to attributing 
a substantial value to the actions of a nature so corrupt as 
that of man. Among Protestants, the Church of England is 
the worst, for she is not wholly Protestant. In the utter- 
ness of the self-abnegation of tiie genuine Protestant there 
is something approaching the heroic. But she, ambitious of 
being Catholic as well as Protestant, like that old Church 
of evil memory which would be neither hot nor cold, will 
neither wholly abandon merit, nor wholly claim it ; but halts 
on between two opinions, claiming and disclaiming, saying 
and in the next breath again unsaying. The Oxford student 
being asked for the doctrine of the Anglican Church on good 
works, knew the rocks and whirlpools among which an 
unwary answer might involve him, and steering midway 
between Scylla and Charybdis, replied, with laudable caution, 
*a few of them would not do a man any harm.' It is 
scarcely a caricature of the prudence of the Articles. And 
so at last it has come to this with us. The soldier can raise 
a column to his successftd general; the halls of the law 
courts are hung round with portraits of the ermined sages; 
Newton has his statue, and Harvey and Watt, in the acade- 
mies of the sciences ; and each young aspirant after fame, 
entering for the first time upon the calling which he haa 
chosen, sees high excellence highly honoured ; sees the high 
career, and sees its noble ending, marked out each step of 
it in golden letters. But the Church's aisles are desolate, 
and desolate they must remain. There is no statue for the 
Christian. The empty niches stare out like hollow eye- 
sockets from the walls. GU)od men live in the Church and 
die in her, whose story written out or told would be of 
inestimable benefit, but she may not write it. She may 
speak of goodness, but not of the good man ; as she may 
speak of sin, but may not censure the sinner. Her position 
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I critical ; the Dissenters would lay hold of it. She may 
not do it, but she will do what she cim. She cannot tolerate 
an image indeed, or a picture of her own raising ; she has 
no praise to utter at her children's graves, when their lives 
^bave witnessed to her teaching. But if others will bear 
3ie expense and will risk the sin, she will offer no objection. 
Her walls are naked. The wealthy ones among her congre- 
gation may adorn them as they please ; the splendour of a 
dead man's memorial shall be, not as his virtues were, but as 
his purse ; and his epitaph may be brilliant according as 
there are means to pay for it. They manage things better 
(t the museums and the institutes. 
Let this pass, however, as the worst case. There are 
her causes at work besides the neglect of Churches ; the 
iglect itself being as much a result as a cause. There is 
Ij common dead level over the world, to which Churches and 
ushers, however seemingly opposite, are alike condemned. 
I it is here in England, so it is with the American Emer- 
The fault is not in them, but in the age of which 
toey are no more than the indicators. We are passing out 
f old forms of activity into others new and on their pre- 
Uit scale untried ; and how to work nobly in them ifi the 
me problem for ua all. Surius will not profit us, nor the 
Ifort d'Arthur.' Our calling is neither to the hermitage 
lOr to the round table. Our work lies now in those peaceful 
Kcnpations which, in ages called heroic, were thought un- 
Irorthj of noble souls. In those it was the slave who tilled 
! ground, and wove the garments. It was the ignoble 
^her who covered the sea with his ships, and raised up 
hct'sries and workshops ; and how far such occupations in- 
tnenced the character, how they could be made to minister 
loftiness of heart, and high and beautiful life, was a 
[Oestion which coiild not occur while the atmosphere of 
he heroic was on all sides believed so alien to them. 
Dies have changed. The old hero-worship has vanished 
rith the need of it ; but no other has risen in its stead, and 
rithout it we wander in the dark. The commonplaces of 
lorBlity, the negative commandments, general exhortations 
t goodness, while neither speaker nor hearer can teU what 
ley mean by goodness^these are all which now remain 
> uB ; and thro^vn into a life more complicated than any 
rhich the earth has yet experienced, we are left to wind our 
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way through the labyrinth of its details without any clue 
except our own instincts, our own knowledge, our own hopes 
and desires. 

We complain of generalities ; we will not leave ourselves 
exposed to the same charge. We will mention a few of 
the thousand instances in which we cry for guidance and 
find none ; instances on which those who undertake to teach 
us ought to have made up their minds. 

On the surface at least of the Prayer-book, there seems 
to be something left remaining of the Catholic penitential 
system. Fasting is spoken of, and abstinence, and some form 
or other of self-inflicted self-denial is necessarily meant. 
This tiling can by no possibility be unimportanl^ and we 
may well smile at the exclusive claims of a Church to the 
cure of our souls, who is unable to say what she thinks 
about it. Let us ask her living interpreters then, and what 
shall we get for an answer? either no answer at all, or 
contradictory answers ; angrily, violently, passionately, con- 
tradictory. Among the many voices, what is a young man 
to conclude? He will conclude naturally according to his 
inclination ; and if he chooses right, it will most likely be 
on a wrong motive. 

Again, courage is, on all hands, considered as an essen- 
tial of high character. Among all fine people, old and 
modem, wherever we are able to get an insight into their 
training system, we find it a thing particularly attended to. 
The Greeks, the Eomans, the old Persians, our own nation 
till the last two hundred years, whoever of mankind have 
turned out good for anything anywhere, knew very well, that 
to exhort a boy to be brave without training him in it, would 
be like exhorting a young colt to submit to the bridle without 
breaking him in. Step by step, as he could bear it, the boy 
was introduced to danger, till his pulse ceased to be agi- 
tated, and he became familiarised with peril as his natural 
element. It was a matter of carefiiUy considered, thoroughly 
recognised, and organised education. But courage now-a- 
days is not a paying virtue. Courage does not help to make 
money, and so we have ceased to care about it ; and boys are 
left to educate one another by their own semi-brutal in- 
stincts, in this, which is perhaps the most important of all 
features in the human character. Schools, as far as the 
masters are concerned with them, are places for teaching 
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Greek and Latin — that, and notliing more. At the nniver- 
eities, fox-hunting is, perhaps, the only discipline of the 
kind now to be found, and fos-hnnting, by forbidding it and 
winking at it, the authorities have contrived to place on as 
demoralieinv a footing as ingenuity could devise.* 

To pass from training to life. A boy baa done with 
Bchool and college ; he has become a man, and has to choose 
L his profession. It is the one most serious step which he 
I lias yet taken. In most cases, there is no recalling it. He 
r believes that he is passing through hfe to eternity; that 
his chance of getting to heaven depends on what use he 
makes of his time; he prays every day that he may be 
dehvered from temptation ; it is his business to see that he 
does not throw himself into it. Now, every one of the many 
professions has a peculiar character of its own, which, with 
rare exceptions, it inflicts on those who follow it. There is 
the shopkeeper type, the manufacturer t)"pe, the lawyer type, 
the medical type, the clerical tyjw, the soldier's, the sailor's. 
The nature of a man is ' like the dyer's hand, subdued to 
what it works in ; ' and we can distinguish with ease, on the 
slightest intercourse, to what class a grown person belongs. 
It is to be seen in his look, in Lis words, in his tone of 
thought, his voice, gesture, even in his hand-writing ; and in 
everything which he does. Every human employment has 
its especial moral characteristic, its i)eculiar temptations, its 
peculiar influences — of a subtle and not easily analysed kind, 
and only to he seen in their effects, Here, therefore, — hero 
if anywhere, we want Mr. Emerson with his representatives, 
or the Church with her advice and wanung. But, in fact, 
what attempt do we see to understand any of this, or even 
to acknowledge it ; to master the moral side of the pro- 
fessions ; to teach young men entering them what they are 
to expect, what to avoid, or what to seek ? Wliere are the 
highest types— the pattern lawyer, and shopkeeper, and mer- 
chant 9 Are they all equally favourable to excellence of 
character 9 Do they offer equal opportimities ? Which beat 
suits thin disposition, and which suits that? Alas ! cha- 
racter is httle thought of in the choice. It is rather, which 
shall I best succeed in i* Where shall I make most money P 
Suppose an anxious boy to go for counsel to his spiritual 
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mother ; to go to her, and ask her to guide him. Shall I be 
a soldier ? he says. What will she tell him ? This and no 
more — you may, without sin. Shall I be a lawyer, merchant, 
manufacturer, tradesman, engineer ? Still the same answer. 
But which is best ? he demands. We do not know : we do 
not know. There is no guilt in either ; you may take which 
you please, provided you go to church regularly, and are 
honest and good. K he is foolish enough to persist further, 
and ask, in what goodness and honesty consist in his especial 
department (whichever he selects), he will receive the same 
answer ; in other words, he will be told to give every man 
his due and be left to find out for himself in what * his due * 
consists. It is like an artist t3lling his pupil to put the 
lights and shadows in their due places, and leaving it to 
the pupil's ingenuity to interpret such instructive directions. 
One more instance of an obviously practical kind. Masters, 
few people will now deny, owe certain duties to their work- 
men beyond payment at the competition price for their 
labour, and the workmen owe something to their masters 
beyond making their own best bargain. Courtesy, on the one 
side, and respect on the other, are at least due ; and wherever 
human beings are brought in contact, a number of reciprocal 
obligations at once necessarily arise out of the conditions 
of their position. It is this question which at the present 
moment is convulsing an entire branch of English trade. It 
is this question which has shaken the Continent like an 
earthquake, and yet it is one which, the more it is thought 
about, the more clearly seems to refuse to admit of being 
dealt with by legislation. It is a question for the Crospel and 
not for the law. The duties are of the kind which it is the 
business, not of the State, but of the Church, to look to. 
Why is the Church silent? There are duties; let her exa- 
mine them, sift them, prove them, and then point them out. 
Why not — why not ? Alas ! she cannot, she dare not give 
offence, and therefore must find none. It is to be feared 
that we have a rough trial to pass through, before we find 
our way and understand our obligations. Yet far off we 
seem to see a time when the lives, the actions of the really 
great — great good masters, great good landlords, great good 
working men — will be la id out once more before their several 
orders, laid out in the name of God, as once the saints* 
lives were ; and the same sounds shall be heard in factory 
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Fand iu counting-house as once sounded through abbey, 
chapel, and cathedral aisle—' Look at these men ; bless God 
for them, and follow them.' 

And let no one fear that, if such happy time were come, 

it wonld result in a tame and weary sameness ; that the 

beautiful variety of individual form would be lost, drilled 

away in regimental uniformity. Even if it were so, it need 

not be any the worse for us; we are not told to develope 

our individualities, we are told to bear fruit. The poor 

vagabond with all hia individualities about him, if by luck 

Hhe falls into the hands of the recruiting sergeant, finds 

^bimaelf, a year later, with his red coat and his twelve 

^pnonths' training, not a little the better for the loss of them. 

But such schoohng as we _have been speaking of will drill 

oat only such individualities as are of the unworthy kind, 

and will throw the strength of the nature into the develop- 

oent of the healthiest features in it, Far more, as things 

w are, we see men sinking into sameness — an inorganic, 

wholesome sameness, in which the higher nature is sub- 

ed, and the nwirt is sacrificed to the profession. The cLr- 

I of his life are his world ; and he sinks under 

bem, he does not conquer them. If he has to choose be- 

Ireen the two, God's uniform is better than the world's. 

^^ > first gives him freedom ; the second takes it from him, 

inly here, as in everything, we must understand the nature 

f the element in which we work ; understand it ; under- 

tend the laws of it. Throw off the lower laws ; the selfish, 

iebasing influences of the profession; obey the higher; fol- 

r love, truthfulness, manliness; follow these first, and 

kke the profession serve them ; and that is freedom ; there 

I none else possible for man. 

Dus GuaeU aull nur luin Frei)iuit gobcn ; 

ad whatever individuaUty is lost in the process, we may feel 
isnred that the devil has too much to do with, to maku ns 
e to be rid of it. 

But how to arrive at this 9 so easy as it is to snggest on 
aper, so easy to foretell in words. Raise the level of public 
opinion, we might say ; insist on a higher standard i in the 
economist's language, increase the demand for goo<Iness, and 
the snpply will follow ; or, at any ratf , men will do their beat. 
BSJntil we require more of one another, more will not be ju-o- 
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vided. But this is but to restate the problem in other words. 
How are we to touch the heart ; how to awaken the desire? 
We believe that the good man, the great man, whatever he 
be, prince or peasant, is really lovely ; that really and truly, 
if we can only see him, he more than anything will move 
us ; and at least, we have a right to demand that the artificial 
hindrances which prevent our lifting him above the crowd, 
shall be swept away. He in his beautiful life is a thousand 
times more God's witness than any preacher in a pnlpit, and 
his light must not be concealed any more. As we said, what 
lies in the way of our sacred recognition of great men is 
more than anything else the Protestant doctrine of good 
works. We do not forget what it meant when the world 
first heard of it. It was a cry from the very sanctuaary of 
the soul, flinging ofiF and execrating the accursed theory of 
merits, the sickening parade of redundant saintly virtues, 
which the Roman Church had converted into stocky and dis- 
pensed for the benefit of the believers. This is not the place 
to pour out our nausea on so poor, yet so detestable a farce. 
But it seems with all human matters that as soon as 
spiritual truths are petrified into doctrines, it is another 
name for their death. They die, corrupt, and breed a pesti- 
lence. The doctrine of good works was hurled away by an 
instinct of generous feeling, and this feeling itself has again 
become dead, and a fresh disease has followed upon it. No- 
body (or, at least, nobody good for anything) wiU lay a claim 
to merit for this or that good action which he may have done. 
Exactly in proportion as a man is really good, will be the 
eagerness with which he will reftise all credit for it; he 
will cry out, with all his soul, * Not unto us — not unto ns.' 

And yet, practically, we aU know and feel that between 
man and man there is an infinite moral difiFerence ; one is 
good, one is bad, another hovers between the two ; the whole 
of our conduct to each other is necessarily governed by a 
recognition of this fact, just as it is in the analogous question 
of the will. Ultimately, we are nothing of ourselves ; we 
know that we are but what God has given us grace to be — 
we did not make ourselves — ^we do not keep ourselves here 
— ^we are but what in the eternal order of Providence we were 
designed to be — exactly that and nothing else; and yet we 
treat each other as responsible ; we cannot help it. The 
most rigid Calvinist cannot eliminate his instincts ; his loves 
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md liatreda eeem rather to deepen in intensity of colouring 
u, logically, liia creed should lead liim to conquer them as 
'tolish. It is useless, it is impossible, to bring down these 
selestial mysteries upon our earth, to try to see our way hy 
them, or determine our feelings by them ; men are good, 
men are bad. relatively to us and to our understandings if you 
will, but still really, and so they must be treated. 

There is no more miscliierous falsehood than to persist 
in railing at man's nature, a^ if it were all vile together, 
as if the best and the worst which comes of it were in God's 
sight equally without worth. These denunciations tend too 
fatally to realise themselves. Tell a man that no good which 
he can do is of any value, and depend upon it he will take 
rou at your word — most especially will the wealthy, com- 
able luxiirioua man, just the man who has moat means 
D do good, and whom of all things it is most necessary to 
iiimnlate to it. Surely we should not be a&aid. The in- 
incta which God has placed in our hearts are too mighty 
r us to be able to extinguish them with doctrinal sophistry. 
t^e love the good man, we praise him, we admire him — we 
linot help it; and siu-ely it is mere cowardice to shrink 
*m recognising it openly — thankfully, divinely recognising 
If true at all, there is no truth in heaven or earth of 
iper practical importance to us ; and Protestantism must 
ave lapsed from its once generous spirit, if it persiata in 
Dposing a dogma of its own upon our hearts, the touch of 
rhich is fatal aa the touch of a torpedo to any high or noble 
ndeavours after excellence. 
* Drive out nature with a fork, she ever cornea rnnning 
ick ;' and while we leave out of consideration the reality, 
e are filling the chasm with inventions of our own. The 
oly novels which are popular among us are those which 
1 the successful battles of modem men and women 
ith modem life, which are imperfect shadows of those real 
ftttlefl which every reader has seen in some form or other, 
I longed to see in his own small sphere. It shows 
'tere the craving lies if we had but the courage to meet 
I ; why need we fall back on imagination to create what God 
s created ready for us ? In every department of human 
fe, in the more and the less, there is always one man who 
I the best, and one type of man which is the beat, living 
nd working his silent way to heaven in the very middle of 
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us. Let us find this type then — ^let us see what it is which 
makes such men the best, and raise up their excellences into 
an acknowledged and open standard, of which they them- 
selves shall be the living witnesses. Is there a landlord who 
is spending his money, not on pineries and hothouses, but 
on schools, and washhouses, and drains, who is less intent on 
the magnificence of his own grand house, than in providing 
cottages for his people where decency is possible ; then let 
us not pass him by with a torpid wonder or a vanishing 
emotion of pleasure — ^rather let us seize him and raise him 
up upon a pinnacle, that other landlords may gaze upon him 
if, perhaps, their hearts may prick them, and the world shall 
learn from what one man has done what they have a right 
to require that others shall do. 

So it might be through the thousand channels of life* It 
should not be so difficult ; the machinery is ready, both to 
find your men and to use them. In theory, at least, every 
parish has its pastor, and the state of every soul is or ought 
to be known. We know not what tiun things may take, or 
what silent changes are rushing on below us. Even while 

the present organisation remains ^but, alas ! no^ — it is no 

use to urge a Church bound hand and foot in State shackles 
to stretch its limbs in any wholesome activity. If the teachers 
of the people really were the wisest and best and noblest 
men among us, this and a thousand other blessed things 
would follow from it ; till then let us be content to work and 
pray, and lay our hand to the wheel wherever we can find a 
spoke to grasp. Corruptio optimi est pessima ; the national 
Church as it ought to be is the soul and conscience of the 
body politic, but a man whose body has the direction of 
his conscience we do not commonly consider in the most 
hopeful moral condition. 
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IiOBD Macattlat, in Ilia Essay on Machiavelli, proponiwls a 
singular theory. Declining the various solutions which have 
been offered to explain how a man supposed to be ao great 
could have lent hia geuius to the doctrine of 'the Prince,' 
he has advanced a hypotheaia of his own, which may or may 
not be true, as an interpreta.tion of Machiavelli's character, 
but which, as an exposition of a universal ethical theory, is 
aa questionable as what it is brought forward to explain. We 
will not show Lord Macaulay the disrespect of supposing that 
he haa attempted an elaborate piece of irony. It is posaible 
that he may have been exercising his genius with a paradox, 
bnt the subject is not of the sort in which we can patiently 
permit such exercises. It is hard work with all of us to 
keep ourselvea atiuight, even when we aee the road with all 
plainness as it lies out l>efore us ; and clever men must be 
good enough to find something else to amuse themselves 
with, instead of dusting our eyes with sophistry. 

According to this conception of human nature, the base- 
nesses and the excellences of mankind are no more than acci- 
dents of circumstance, the results of national feeling and 
national capabilities ; and cunning and treachery, and lying, 
and such other ' natural defences of the weak against the 
strong,' are in themselves neither good nor bad, except as 
thinking makes them so. They are the virtues of a weak 
people, and they will be as much admired, and are as justly 
admirable; they are to the full as compatible with the 
highest graces and moat lofty features of the heart and uitel- 
lect as any of those opposite so-called heroisms which we are 
generally so unthinking as to allow to monopolise the name. 
CoimiDg is the only resource of the feeble ; and why may wo 

• Friutr'i .ViujaiiHt, 1862. 
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not feel for victorious cunning as strong a 83rmpathy as for 
the bold, downright, open bearing of the strong ? That there 
may be no mistake in the essayist's meaning, that he may 
drive the nail home into the English understanding, he takes 
an illustration which shall be familiar to all of us in the 
characters of lago and Othello. To our northern thought, 
the free and noble nature of the Moor is wrecked through 
a single infirmity, by a fiend in the human form. To one of 
Machiavelli's Italians, lago's keen-edged intellect would have 
appeared as admirable as Othello's daring appears to us, and 
Othello himself little better than a fool and a savage. It is 
but a change of scene, of climate, of the animal qualities of 
the fi:ume, and evil has become good, and good has become 
evil. Now, our displeasure with Lord Macaulay is, not that 
he has advanced a novel and mischievous theory : it was 
elaborated long ago in the finely tempered dialectics of the 
Schools of Rhetoric at Athens ; and so long as such a pheno- 
menon as a cultivated rogue remains possible among man- 
kind, it will reappear in all languages and under any number 
of philosophical disguises. Seldom or never, however, has 
it appeared with so little attempt at disguise. It has been 
left for questionable poets and novelists to idealise the rascal 
genus ; philosophers have escaped into the ambiguities of 
general propositions, and we do not remember elsewhere to 
have met with a serious ethical thinker deliberately laying 
two whole organic characters, with their vices and virtues 
in full life and bloom, side by side, asking himself which is 
best, and answering gravely that it is a matter of taste. 

Lord Macaulay has been bolder than his predecessors ; he 
has shrunk from no conclusion, and has looked directlv into 
the very heart of the matter ; he has struck, as we believe, 
the very lowest stone of our ethical convictions, and declared 
that the foundation quakes under it. 

For, ultimately, how do we know that right is right, and 
^nong is wrong *P People in general accept it on authority : 
but authority itself must repose on some ulterior basis ; and 
what is that? Are we to say that in morals there is a 
system of primary axioms, out of which we develope our 
conclusions, and apply them, as they are needed, to life ? It 
does not appear so. The analogy of morals is rather with 
art than with geometry. The grace of heaven gives us 
good men, and gives us beautiful creations ; and, we jxt- 
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Poeiving by the ingtiaets witMn ourselves that celestial pre- 
sence in the objects on which we gaze, find out for ourselvea 
the laws which make them what they are, not by compariof!; 
them with any antecedent theorj', bnt by careful analysis of 
Foar own impressions, by asking ourselyea what it is which 
Kve admire in them, and by calling that good, and calling 
pChat beautiiiil. 

So, then, if admiration be the first fact— if the sense of it 
1)6 the ultimate ground on which the after temple of moralitj', 
as a system, upraises itself- — if we can be challenged here on 
our own ground, and fail to make it good, what we call the 
life of the soul becomea a dream of a feeble enthusiast, and 
we moralists a mark for the sceptic's finger to point at with 
■com. 

Bold and ably-urged argmnonta against our own convic- 
tions, if they do not confuse ua, will usually send us back 
over our ground to re-examine the strength of our positions : 
and if we are honest with ourselves, we shall very often find 
points of some uncertiiinty left unguarded, of which the 
■how of the strength of our enemy will oblige us to see better 
to the defence. It was not without some shame, and much 
uneasiness, that, while we were ourselves engaged in this 
process, full of indignation with Lord Macaulay, we heard 
& clear voice ringing iu our ear, ' Who art thou that judgest 
another f) ' and warning us of the presence in our own heart 
of a sympathy which we could not ' deny,' with the sadly 
questionable hero of the German epic, ' Reynard the Pox.' 
With our vulpine fiiend, we were on the edge of the very 
aame abyss, if, indeed, we were not rolling in the depth of 
By what sophistry could we justify ourselves, if not by 
■tiie very same which we had just been so eagerly condemn- 
ing? And our conscience whispered to ub that we had been 
swift to detect a fault in another, because it was the very 
&idt to which, in our own heart of hearts, we had a lat«nt 
leaning. 

Was it so indeed, then ? Was Reineko no better than 

I Sigo? Was the sole difference between them, that the I'afw 

, tacer who had sung the exploits of Reineke loved the wicked 

rascal, and entangled us in loving him ? It was a question 

to be asked. And yet we had faith enough iji the straights 

forwardness of oiu- own sympathies to feci sure that it must 

■ admit of some sort of answer. And, indeed, wc rapidly found 

L ^ 
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an answer satisfactory enough to give us time to breathe, in 
remembering that Beineke, with all his roguery, has no 
malice in him. It is not in his nature to hate ; he could not 
do it if he tried. The characteristic of lago is that deep 
motiveless malignity which rejoices in evil as its proper 
element — which loves evil as good men love virtue. In cal- 
culations on the character of the Moor, lago despises Othello's 
unsuspicious trustingness as imbecility, while he hates him 
as a man because his nature is the perpetual opposite and 
perpetual reproach of his own. Now, Beineke would not 
have hurt a creature, not even Scharfenebbe, the crow's 
wife, when she came to peck his eyes out, if he had not been 
hungry ; and that yaarph? avar/tcrjy that craving of the 
stomach, makes a difference quite infinite. It is true that, 
like lago, Reineke rejoices in the exercise of his intellect : 
the sense of his power and the scientific employment of his 
time are a real delight to him ; but then, as we said, he 
does not love evil for its own sake ; he is only somewhat in- 
different to it. If the other a,ninials venture to take liberties 
vdth him, he will repay them in their own coin, and get his 
quiet laugh at them at the same time; but the object 
generally for which he lives is the natural one of getting his 
bread for himself and his family ; and, as the great moralist 
says, * It is better to be bad for something than for nothing.' 
Badness generally is undesirable ; but badness in its essence, 
which may be called heroic badness, is gratuitous. 

But this first thought served merely to give us a momen- 
tary relief from our alarm, and we determined we would sift 
the matter to the bottom, and no more expose ourselves to 
be taken at such disadvantage. We went again to the poem, 
with our eyes open, and our moral sense as keenly awake as 
a genuine wish to understand our feelings could make it. 
We determined that we would really know what we did 
feel and what we did not. We would not be lightly scared 
away from our friend, but neither would we any more allow 
our judgment to be talked down by that fluent tongue of his ; 
he should have justice from us, he and his biographer, as far 
as it lay with us to discern justice and to render it. 

And really on this deliberate perusal it did seem little less 
than impossible that we could find any conceivable attribute 
illustrated in Beineke's proceedings which we could dare to 
cuter in our catalogue of virtues, and not blush to read it 
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there. What ain is there in the Decalogue 111 which Le haa 
not steeped himself to the lips ? To the lips, shall we say ? 
nay, over head and ears — rolling and rollicking in sin- 
Murder, and theft, and adultery ; sacrilege, perjury, lying — 
his very life is made of them. On he goes to the end, heap- 
ing crime ou crime, and lie on lie, and at last when it seems 
that justice, which has been so long vainly halting after 
him, has him really in her iron grasp, there is a solemn 
appeal to heaven, a challenge, a battle ordeal, in which, by 
means we may not venture even to whisper, the villain pros- 
pers, and comes out glorious, victorious, amidst the applause 
of a gazing world. To crown it all, the poet tells us that under 
the disguise of the animal name and form the world of man 
is represented, and the true course of it; and the idea of the 
book is, that we who read it may learn therein to discern 
between good and evil, and choose the first and avoid the 
last. It seemed beyond the power of sophistry to whitewash 
Beioeke, and the interest which still contiuued to cling to 
him seemed too nearly to resemble the unwisdom of the 
mtdtitude, with whom success is the one virtue, and failure 
only crime. 
It appeared, too, that although the animal disguises were 
■too transparent to endiu-e a moment's reflection, yet that 
they were so gracefully worn that such moment's reflection 
was not to be come at without an efibrt. Our imagination 
following the costume, did imperceptibly betray our judg- 
ment; we admired the human intellect, the ever ready 
prompt sagacity and presence of mind. We delighted in the 
satire on the foolishnesses and greedinesses of our own fellow- 
creatures ; but in our regard for the hero we forgot his 
humanity wherever it was his interest that we should forget 
it, and while we admired him as a man we judged him only 
w a fox. We doubt whether it would have been possible, 
it he had been described as an open acknowledged biped in 
coat and trousers, to have retained our regard for him. 
Something or other in us, either real rightmindedness, or 
humbug, or hypocrisy, would have obhged us to mix more 
censure with our likijig than moat of us do in th& case as it 
stands. It may be that the dress of the fox throws us off our 
guard, and lets out a secret or two which we commonly con- 
ceal even from ourselves. When we have to pass an opinion 
^^pon bail people, wlio at the same time nxe clever and 
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attractive, we say rather what we think that we ought to 
feel than what we feel in reality ; while with Beineke, being 
but an animal, we forget to make ourselves up, and for once 
our genuine tastes show themselves freely. Some degree of 
truth there undoubtedly is in this. But making all allow- 
iinee for it — making all and over allowance for the trick 
which is passed upon our senses, there still remained a feel- 
ing unresolved. The poem was not solely the apotheosis of 
a rascal in whom we were betrayed into taking an interest ; 
and it was not a satire merely on the world, and on the 
men whom the world delight to honour. There was still 
something which really deserved to be liked in Beineke, and 
what it was we had as yet failed to discover. 

' Two are better than one,' and we resolved in our difBculty 
to try what our friends might have to say about it. The 
appearance of the Wiirtemburg animals at the Exhibition 
came fortunately apropos to our assistance : a few years ago 
it was rare to find a person who had read the Fox Epic ; 
and still more, of course, to find one whose judgment would 
be worth taking about it. But now the charming figures of 
Beineke himself, and the Lion King, and Isegrim, and Bruin, 
and Bellyn, and Hintze, and Grimbart, had set all the world 
asking who and what they were, and the story began to get 
itself known. The old editions, which had long slept un- 
bound in reams upon the shelves, began to descend and 
clothe themselves in green and crimson. Mr. Dickens sent 
a summary of it roimd the households of England. Every- 
body began to talk of Beineke ; and now, at any rate, we 
said to ourselves, we shall see whether we are alone in our 
liking — whether others share in this strange sympathy, or 
whether it be some unique and monstrous moral obliquity in 
ourselves. 

We set to work, therefore, with all earnestness, feeling 
our way first with fear and delicacy, as conscious of our own 
delinquency, to gather judgments which should be wiser than 
our own, and correct ourselves, if it proved that we required 
correction, vrith whatever severity might be necessary. The 
result of this labour of ours was not a little surprising. We 
foimd that women invariably, with that clear moral instinct 
of theirs, at once utterly reprobated and detested our poor 
Beynard ; detested the hero and detested the bard who sang 
of him vrith so much sympathy; while men we found almost 
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invariably feeling just as we felt ourselves, only with this 
difference, that we saw no trace of uneaBiness iu them alwut 
the matter. It waa no little comfort to us, moreover, to 
find that the exceptions were rather among the half-men, the 
woiild-be extremely good, but whose goodneeB was of that 
dead and paeeive kind which Bpoke to but a small elevation 
of thought or activity ; while just in proportion aa a man 
was strong, and real, and energetic, was his ability to see 
good in Reineke. It was really moat strange : one near 
friend of oura — a man who, as far as we knew (and we knew 
him well), had never done a wrong thing — when wo ventured 
to hint something about roguery, replied, ' You see, he was 
such a clever rogue, that he had a right.' Another, whom 
we pressed more closely with that treacherous cannibal fea«t 
at Malepartus, on the body of poor Lampe, said off-hand 
and with much impatience of such questioning, ' Such fel- 
lows were made to be eaten.' What could we do ? It had 
come to this;— as in the exuberance of our pleasure with 
some dear child, no ordinary epithet will sometimes reach to 
express the vehemence of our afi'ection, and borrowing lan- 
guage out of the opposites, we call him little rogue or little 
villain, so here, reversing the terms of the analogy, we 
bestow the fulness of our regard on fieineke because of that 
ttanscendently successful roguery. 

When we asked our friends bow they came to feel as they 
did, they had little to say. They were not persons who 
could be suspected of any latent disposition towards evil 
doing; and yet though it appeared as if they were falling 
under the description of those unhappy ones who, if they did 
not such things themselves, yet * had pleasure in tliose who 
did them,' they did not care to justify themselves. The fact 
was so : ap-jfi] to on : it was a fact — what could we want 
more ? Some few attempted feebly to maintain that the book 
was a satire. But this only moved the difficulty a single 
Btep ; for the fact of the sympathy remained unimpaired, and 
if it was a satire we were ourselves the objects of it. Others 
urged what we said above, that the story was only of poor 
animals that, according to Descartes, not only had no Bonis, 
but scarcely had even life in any original and sufficient sense, 
and therefore we need not trouble ourselves. But one of two 
alternatives it seemed we were bound to choose, either of 
which was fatal to the proposed escape. Either there w;ia 
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a man hiding under the fox's skin ; or else, if real foxes have 
such brains as Beineke was famished withal, no honest 
doubt could be entertained that some sort of conscience was 
not forgotten in the compounding of him, and he most be 
held answerable according to his knowledge. 

What would Mr. Carlyle say of it, we thought, with his 
might and right ? * The just thing in the long run is the 
strong thing.' But Beineke had a long run out and came 
in winner. Does he only *seem to succeed?' Who does 
succeed, then, if he no more than seems ? The vulpine in- 
tellect knows where the geese live, it is elsewhere said ; but 
among Beineke's victims we do not remember one goose, in 
the literal sense of goose; and as to geese metaphorical, 
the whole visible world lies down complacently at his feet. 
Nor does Mr. Carlyle's expressed language on tliis very poem 
serve any better to help us — nay, it seems as if he feels un- 
easy in the neighbourhood of so strong a rascal, so briefly he 
dismisses him. * Worldly prudence is the only virtue which 
is certain of its reward,' Nay, but there is more in it than 
that : no worldly prudence would command the voices which 
have been given in to us for Beineke. 

Three only possibilities lay now before us: either we 
should, on searching find something solid in the Fox's 
doings to justify success ; or else the just thing was not 
always the strong thing; or it might be, that such very 
semblance of success was itself the most miserable fSulure ; 
that the wicked man who was struck down and foiled, and 
foiled again, till he unlearnt his vdckedness, or till he was 
disabled from any more attempting it, was blessed in his dis- 
appointment; that to triumph in wickedness, and to con- 
tinue in it and to prosper to the end, was the last, worst 
penalty inflicted by the divine vengeance. "Iv aOdvaro? y 
aSuco? (OP — ^to go on with injustice through this world and 
through all eternity, imcleansed by any purgatorial fire, im- 
taught by any imtoward consequence to open his eyes and to 
see in its true accursed form the miserable demon to which 
he has sold himself — this, of all catastrophes which could 
befal an evil man, was the deepest, lowest^ and most savour- 
ing of hell, which the purest of the Grecian moralists could 
reason out for himself, — under which third hypothesis many 
an uneasy misgiving would vanish away, and Mr. Carlyle's 
broad aphorism might be accepted by us with thankfulness. 
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It appeared, therefore, at any rate, to have to come to tliis 
— that if we waated a solution for our sphinx enig^ma, no 
(Edipns was likely to rise and find it for ns ; and that if we 
wanted help, we must take it for ourselves. This only we 
found, that if we sinned in our i-egard for the unworthy 
animal, we shared oiu- sin with the largest number of oiu" 
own sex, comforted with the sense of good fellowship, we 
went boldly to work upon our consciousneas ; and the im- 
perfect analysis which we succeeded in accomplishing, we 
here lay before jou, whoever you may be, who have felt, as 
we have felt, a regard which was a moral disturbance to 
you, and which you will be pleaaed if we enable you to 
justify — 

Si quid Qoristi rectius iatiH, 
Condidus imptirti; si dob, tin utere mecum. 

Following the clue which was thrust into our band by the 
marked dilference of the feelings of men upon the subject 
€rom those of women, we were at once satisfied that Reineke's 
goodness, if he bad any, must lay rather in the active than 
the passive department of life. The negative obedience to 
prohibitorj' precepts, under which women are bound as well 
a& men, as was already too clear, we were obhged to sur- 
render as hopeless. But it seemed as if, with respect to 
men whose business is to do, and to labour, and to accomplish 
this negative test was a seriously imperfect one ; and it was 
quite as possible that a man who unhappily had broken 
many prohibitionB might yet exhibit positive excellences, as 
that he might walk through life picking hia way with the 
ntmost assiduity, risking nothing and doing nothing, not 
committing a single sin, but keeping his talent carefully 
wrapt up in a napkin, and get sent, in the end, to outer 
darkness for his pains, aa an unprofitable servant. And this 
appeared the more important to us, as it was very Uttle dwelt 
upon by religious or moral teachers : at the end of six thou- 
sand years, the popular notion of virtue, as far as it could 
get itself expressed, had not risen beyond the mere abstinence 
from certain specific bad actions. 

The king of the beasts forgives Beineke on account of the 
substantial services which at various times he has rendered. 
His coansel was always the wisest, his band the promptest in 
cases of difficulty ; and all that dexterity, and politeness, and 
Courtesy, and exquisite culture had not been learnt without 
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an effort, or without conquering many undesirable tenden- 
cies in himself. Men are not boru with any art in ita per- 
fection, and Eeineke had made himself valuable by bis own 
sagacity and exertion. Now, on the human stage, a man who 
hiia made himself valuable is certain to be valued. However 
we may pretend to estimate men according to the wrong 
things which they have done, or abstained from doing, we in 
fact follow the example of Nobel, the king of the beasts : we 
give them tbeir places among na according to the service- 
ableness and capability which they display . We might 
mention not a few eminent public servants, whom the world 
delights to honour — ministers, statesmen, lawyers, men of 
science, artists, poets, soldiers, who, if they were tried by 
the negative teat, would show but a poor figure ; yet thoir 
value is too real to be dispensed with ; and we toleniu 
unquestionable wrong to seciire the services of eminent ability. 
The world really does this, and it always has really doD« it 
fix)m the beg innin g of the human history; and it is only 
indolence or cowardice which has left our ethical teaching 
halting so far behind the universal and necessary practice. 
Even questionable prima donnas, in virtue of their sweet 
Yoicea, have tbeir praises hymned in drawing-room and news- 
paper, aud applause rolls over them, and gold and bouqneta 
shower on them from lips and hands which, except for those 
said voices, would treat them to a ruder reward. In reaJ 
fact, we take our places in this world, not according to what 
we are not, but according to what we are. His Holiness Pope 
Clement, when his audience-room rang with furious outcrii-a 
for justice on Benvenuto Cellini, who, as far as balf-a-dozeu 
murders could form a title, was as fair a candidate for the 
gallows as ever sivung from that unlucky wood, replied, ' 
this is very well, gentlemen : these murders are bad th: 
we know that. But where am I to get another BenvenaM 
you bang this one for me ? ' 

Or, to take an acknowledged hero, one of the old Greet 
sort, the theme of the song of the greatest of human poets, 
whom it is less easy to refuse to admire than even our friend. , 
Ri.'ineke. Take Ulysses. It cnnnot be said that he 1 
his hands from taking what was not his, or his tongne f 
I not true s^^BK Frau Ermelyn had 1 
1 tlien' yf^^^^^^^ reason for her c 
1 husband Reii 
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Penelope, too, might have urged a thing or two, if she had 
known as much about the matter as we know, which the 
modem moralist would find it hard to excuse. 

After all is said, the capable man is the man to be admired. 
The man who tries and fails, what is the use of him ? We 
are in this world to do something — not to iiul in doing it. 
Of your bunglers — helpless, ineificient persons, ' unfit alike 
for good or ill,' who try one thing, and fail because they 
are not strong enough, and another, because they have not 
energy enough, and a third, because they have no talent — 
inconaiatent, unstable, and therefore never to excel, what 
shall we say of them? what use is there in them? what 
hope is there of them ? what can we wish for them ? to 
/i^TTOT* ihai ■na.trr' apiutov. It were better for them they had 
never been bom. To be able to do what a man tries to do, 
that is the first requisite ; and given that, we may hope all 
things for him. ' Hell is paved with good intentions,' the 
proverb says ; and the enormous proportion of bad successes 
in this life lie between the desire and the execution. Give 
us a man who is able to do what he settles that he desires 
to do, and we have the one thing indispensable. If he can 
succeed doing ill, much more he can succeed doing well. 
Show him better, and, at any rate, there is a chance that 
he will do better. 

We are not concerned here with Benvenuto or with 
Ulysses ftirther than to show, through the position which 
we all consent to give them, that there is much unreality 
in our common moral talk, against which we must be on 
our guard. And if we fling off an old friend, and lake to 
affecting a hatred of him which we do not feel, we have 
scarcely gained by the exchange, even though originally our 
friendship may have been misplaced. 

Capability no one will deny to Eeineke. That ie the very 
differentia of him. An ' animal capable ' would be his suffi- 
cient definition. Here is another very genuinely valuable 
feature about him — his wonderful singleness of character. 
Lying, treacherous, cunning scoundrel as he is, there is a 
wholesome absence of humbug about him. Cheating all the 
world, he never cheats himself; and while he is a hypocrite, 
he is always a conscious hypocrite— a form of character, 
however paradoxical it may seem, a great deal more accessible 
to gooil influences than the otlicr of the unconscious sort. 
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Ask Reineke for the principles of his life, and if it suited 
his purpose to tell you, he could do so with the greatest exact- 
ness. There would be no discrepancy between the profession 
and the practice. He is most truly single-minded, and there- 
fore stable in his ways, and therefore, as the world goes, and 
in the world's sense, successful. Whether really successful 
is a question we do not care here to enter on ; but only to 
say this — that of all unsuccessful men in every sense, either 
divine, or human, or devilish, there is none equal to Bunyan's 
Mr. Pacing-both-ways — the fellow with one eye on heaven 
and one oh earth — ^who sincerely preaches one thing, and 
sincerely does another; and from the intensity of his un- 
reality is unable either to see or feel the contradiction. 
Serving God with his lips, and. with the half of his mind 
which is not bound up in the world, and serving the devil 
vdth his actions, and with the other half, he is substantiaUy 
trying to cheat both God and the devil, and is, in fact, only 
cheating himself and his neighbours. This, of all characters 
upon the earth, appears to us to be the one of whom there 
is no hope at all — a character becoming, in these days, alarm- 
ingly abundant ; and the abundance of which makes us find 
even in a Beineke an inexpressible relief. 

But what we most thoroughly value in him is his capacity. 
He can do what he sets to work to do. That blind instinct 
with which the world shouts and claps its hand for the suc- 
cessful man, is one of those latent impulses in us which are 
truer than we know ; it is the universal confessional to which 
Nature leads us, and, in her intolerance of disguise and 
hypocrisy, compels us to be our own accusers. Whoever can 
succeed in a given condition of society, can succeed only in 
virtue of fulfilling the terms which society exacts of him ; and 
if he can fulfil them triumphantly, of course it rewards him 
and praises him. He is what the rest of the world would be, 
if their powers were equal to their desires. He has accom- 
plished what they all are vaguely, and with imperfect consist- 
ency, struggling to accomplish; and the character of the 
conqueror — the means and appliances by which he has climbed 
up that great pinnacle on which he stands victorious, the ob- 
served of all observers, is no more than a very exact indicator 
of the amount of real virtue in the age, out of which he 
stands prominent. 

We are forced to acknowledge that it was not a veiy 
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virtuous age in which Reineke made himself a great man ; 
bnt that was the fault of the age as much aa the fault of 
liim. His nature is to succeed wherever he is. If the age 
Iiad required something else of him, then he would have 
been something else. Whatever it had said to him, ' Do, 
and I will make you my hero,' that Reineke would have 
done. No appetite makes a slave of him — no faculty refuses 
obedience to his will. His entire nature is under perfect 
organic control to the one supreme authority. And the one 
object for which he lives, and for which, let his lot have been 
cast in whatever century it might, he would always have 
lived, is to rise, to thrive, to prosper, and become great. 

The world as he found it said to him— Prey upon us ; we 
are your oyster, let yoiu- wit open us. If yon will only do 
it cleverly — if you will take care that we shall not close upon 
your fingers in the process, yon may devour us at your plea- 
sore, and we shall feel ourselves highly honoured. Can we 
wonder at a fojc of Eeineke's abilities taking such a world at 
its word ? 

And let it not be supposed that society in this earth of 
ourfl is ever ao viciously put together, is ever so totally with- 
out organic life, that a ro^e, unredeemed by any merit, 
can prosper in it. There is no strength in rottenness ; and 
when it comes to that, society dies and falls in pieces. 
Success, as it is called, even worldly success, is impossible, 
without some exercise of what is called moral virtue, without 
some portion of it, infinitesimally small, perhaps, but still 
some. Courage, for instance, steady self-confidence, self- 
trust, self-reliance — that only basis and foundation stone 
on which a strong character can rear itself — do we not see 
this in Reineke ? While he lives, he lives for himself; but 
if he comes to dying, he can die like his betters ; and his vrit 
is not of that effervescent sort which will fly away at the 
sight of death and leave him panic-stricken. It is true 
there ia a meaning to that word courage, which waa perhaps 
not to be found in the dictionary in which Reineke studied. 
' I hope I am afraid of nothing. Trim.' said my uncle Toby, 
' except doing a wrong thing.' With Reineke there was no 
'except,' His digestive powers shrank from no action, good 
or bad. which would serve his turn. Yet it required no slight 
measure of courage to treat his fellow-creatures with the 
steady disreaiMJct with which Reineke treats them. To walk 
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along among them, regardless of any interest bnt his own ; 
out of mere wantonness to hook them up like so many cock- 
chafers, and spin them for his pleasure ; not like Domitian, 
with an imperial army to hold them down during the opera- 
tion, but with no other assistance but his own little body 
and large wit ; it was something to venture upon. And a 
world which would submit to be so treated, what could he 
do but despise ? 

To the animals utterly below ourselves, external to our 
own species, we hold ourselves bound by no law. We say to 
them, VO8 non vohis^ without any uneasy misgivings. We 
rob the bees of their honey, the cattle of their lives, the 
horse and the ass of their liberty. We kill the wild ftnimalfl 
that they may not interfere with our pleasures ; and acknow- 
ledge ourselves bound to them by no terms except what are 
dictated by our own convenience. And why should Beineke 
have acknowledged an obligation any more than we, to crea- 
tures so utterly below himself? He was so clever, as our 
friend said, that he had a right. That he could treat them 
so, Mr. Carlyle would say, proves that he had a right 

But it is a mistake to say he is without a conscience. 
No bold creature is ever totally without one. Even Tago 
shows some sort of conscience. Respecting nothing else in 
heaven or earth, he respects and even reverences his own 
intellect. After one of those sweet interviews with Roderigo, 
his, what we must call conscience, takes hiin to account for 
his company ; and he pleads to it in his own justification — 

For I mine own gained knowledge 8hou1d profane 
Were I to waste myself with guch a snipe 
But for my sport anl profit 

Reineke, if we take the mass of his misdeeds, preyed 
chiefly, like our own Robin Hood, on rogues who were 
greater rogues than himself. If Bruin chose to steal Ruste- 
viel's honey, if Hintze trespassed in the priest's granary, they 
were but taken in their own evildoings. And what is Isegrim, 
the worst of Reineke's victims, but a great heavy, stupid, 
lawless brute? — fair type, we will suppose, of not a few 
Front-de-Boeufs and otiier so-called nobles of the poet's era, 
whose will to do mischief was happily limited by their obtuse- 
ness. We remember that French baron — Gilbert de Retz, 
we believe, was his name — who, like Isegrim, had studied 
at the universities, and passed for learned, whose after- 
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diuiier pastime for many years, as it proved at last, was to 
cut children's tliroats for the pleasure of ivatching tliem 
die. We may well feel gratitude that a Reineke wafl pro- 
vided to be the sconi^e of such monsters as these ; and we 
have a thorough pure, exuberant aatiafaction in seeing the 
intellect in that little weak body triumph over them and 
trample them down. This, indeed, this victory of intellect 
over brute force, is one great secret of our pleasure in the 
poem, and goes far, in the Carlyle direction, to satisfy ns 
that, at any rate, it is not given to mere base physical 
strength to vrin in the battle of life, even in times when phy- 
sical strength is apparently the only recognised power. 

We are insensibly falling fix)m our self-assumed judicial 
office into that of advocacy ; and sliding into what may be 
plausibly urged, rather than standing fast on what we can 
surely affirm. Yet there are cases when it is fitting for the 
judge to become the advocate of an undefended prisoner ; 
and advocacy is only plausible when a few words of truth 
are mixed with what we say, like the few drops of wine which 
colour and faintly flavour the lai^e draught of water. Such 
few grains or drops, whatever they may be, we must leave to 
tlie kiadness of Reynard's frieuds to distil for him, while 
we continue a little longer in the same strain. 

After all, it may be said, what is it in man's nature which 
is really admirable? It is idle for us to waste our labour in 
passing Reineke through the moral crucible unless we shall 
recognise the results when we obtain them ; and in these 
moral sciences our analytical testa can only be obtained by 
a study of our own iutemal experience. If we desire to know 
wliat we admire in Reinuke, we must look for what we 
admire in ourselves. And what is that P Is it what on 
Sundays, and on set occasions, and when we are mounted 
on our moral stilts, we are pleased to call goodness, pro- 
bity, obedience, humility? Is it? Is it really? Is it not 
rather the fiice and form which nature made — the strength 
which is ours, we know not how — our talents, our rank, 
our possessions ? It appears to us that we most value in 
ourselves and most admire in our neighbour, not acquisi- 
tions, but </i/ls. A man does not praise himself for being 
good. If he praise himself he is not good. The first con- 
dition of goodness is furget fulness of self; and where self has 
entered, tmder however plausible a form, tho health is but 
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skin-deep, and underneath there is corruption. And so 
through everything; we value, we are vain of, proud of, 
or whatever you please to call it, not what we have done 
for ourselves, but what has been done for us — what has been 
given to us by the upper powers. We look up to high-bom 
men, to wealthy men, to fortunate men, to clever men. Is it 
not so ? Whom do we choose for the county member, the 
magistrate, the officer, the minister? The good man we 
leave to the humble enjoyment of his goodness, and we look 
out for the able, or the wealthy. And again of the wealthy, 
as if on every side to witness to the same universal law, the 
man who with no labour of his own has inherited a for- 
tune, ranks higher in the world's esteem than his father 
who made it. We take rank by descent. Such of us as 
have the longest pedigree, and are therefore the farthest re- 
moved from the first who made the fortune and founded 
the family, we are the noblest. The nearer to the fountain 
the fouler the stream ; and that first ancestor, who has soiled 
his fingers by labour, is no better than a parvenu. 

And as it is with what we value, so it is with what we 
blame. It is an old story, that there is no one who would 
not in his heart prefer being a knave to being a fool ; and 
when we fail in a piece of attempted roguery, as Cole- 
ridge has wisely observed, though reasoning unwisely fix>m it, 
we lay the blame, not on our own moral nature, for which 
we are responsible, but on our intellectual, for which we are 
not responsible. We do not say what knaves, we say what 
fools, we have been ; perplexing Coleridge, who regards it as 
a phenomenon of some deep moral disorder ; whereas it is 
but one more evidence of the universal fact that gifts are 
the true and proper object of appreciation ; and as we 
admire men for possessing gifts, so we blame them for their 
absence. The noble man is the gifbed man ; the ignoble is 
the ungifted ; and therefore we have only to state a simple 
law in simple language to have a fiill solution of the enigma 
of Eeineke. He has gifts enough : of that, at least, there 
can be no doubt ; and if he lacks the gift to use them in the 
way which we call good, at least he uses them successftilly. 
His victims are less gifted than he, and therefore less noble ; 
and therefore he has a right to use them as he pleases. 

And, after all, what aro these victims ? Among the heaviest 
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cliarges wliicli were urged against him was the killing 
and eating of that wretched Scharfenebbe — Sharpbcak — the 
crow's wife. It is well that there are two sides to every 
story. A poor weary fox, it seemed, was not to be allowed 
to enjoy a quiet sleep in the sunshine but what an unclean 
carrion bird must come down and take a peck at him. We 
can feel no sympathy with the outcries of the crow husband 
over the fate of the unfortunate Sharpbeak. Wofully, he 
says, he flew over the place where, a few moments before, in 
the glory of glossy plimiage, a loving wife sate croaking 
out her j^assion for him, and found nothing — nothing but a 
little blood and a few torn feathers — all else clean gone and 
utterly abolished. Well, and if it was so, it was a blank 
prospect for him, but the earth was well rid of her; and 
for herself, it was a higher fate to be assimilated into the 
body of Reineke than to remain in a miserable individuality 
to be a layer of carrion crow's eggs. 

And then for Bellyn, and for Bruin, and for Hintze, and 
the rest, who would needs be meddling with what was 
no concern of theirs — what is there in them to challenge 
either regret or pity ? They made love to their occupation. 

*Tis dangerous when the baser nature falls 
Between the pass and fell inceniscd points 
Of mighty opposites : 
They lie not near our conscience. 

Ah! if they were all. But there is one misdeed, one 
which outweighs all others whatsoever — a crime which it is 
useless to palliate, let our other friend say what he pleased ; 
and Reineke himself felt it so. It sate heavy, for him^ on 
his soul, and alone of all the actions of his life we are certain 
that he wished it undone — the death and eating of that 
poor foolish Lampe, the hare. It was a paltry revenge in 
Reineke. Lampe had told tales of him ; he had complained 
tliat Reineke, under pretence of teaching him his Cate- 
chism, had seized him and tried to murder him ; and though 
he provoked his fate by thrusting himself, after such a warn- 
ing, into the jaws of Malepartus, Reineke betrays an uneasi- 
ness about it in confession; and, unlike himself, feels it 
necessary to make some sort of an excuse. 

Grimbart, the badger, Reinelvc's father confessor, had been 
obliged to speak severelv of the seriousness of the offence. 
* You see,* Reineke answers : — 
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To help oneself out through the world is a queer sort of business : one can not 

Keep, you know, quite iiltogethor as pure as one can in the cloister. 

When wo are handling honey we now and then lick at our fingers. 

Lampo sort'ly provoked me ; he frisked about this way and that way, 

Up and down, under my eyes, and he looked so fat and so jolly, 

Really I could not resist it. I entirely forgot how I loved him. 

And then he was so stupid. 

But even this acknowledgment does not satisfy Eeineke. 
His mind is evidently softened, and it was on that occasion 
that he poured out his pathetic lamentation over the sad 
condition of the world — so fluent, so musical, so touching, 
that Grimbart listened with wide eyes, unable, till it had 
run to the length of a sermon, to collect himself. It is 
true that at last his office as ghostly father obliged him to 
put in a slight demurrer : — 

Uncle, the badger replied, why, these are the sins of your neighbours ; 
Yours, I should think, were sufficient, and rather more now to the purpose. 

But he sighs to tliink what a bishop Reineke would 
have made. 

And now, for the present, farewell to Reineke Puchs, 
and to the song in which his glory is enshrined, the Welt- 
Bibel — Bible of this world — as Goethe called it, the most 
exquisite moral satire, as we will call it, which has ever been 
composed. It is not addressed to a passing mode of folly 
or of profligacy, but it touches the perennial nature of man- 
kind, laying bare our own sympathies, and tastes, and 
weaknesses, with as keen and true an edge as when the 
living world of the old Swabian poet winced under its earliest 
utterance. 

Humorous in the high pure sense, every laugh which 
it gives may have its echo in a sigh, or may glide into it 
as excitement subsides into thought ; and yet, for those who 
do not care to find matter there either for thought or szidness, 
may remain innocently as a laugh. 

Too strong for railing, too kindly and loving for the 
bitterness of ii'ony, the poem is, as the world itself, a book 
where each man will find what his nature enables hun to 
see, which gives us back each our own image, and teaches us 
each the lesson which each of us desires to learn. 
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TART I. 

* It is all very fine,' said the Cat, yawning, and stretcLinj; 
herself against the fender, ^ but it is rather a bore ; I don't 
see the use of it.' She raised herself, and arranging her tail 
into a ring, and seating herself in the middle of it, with her 
fore paws in a straight line from her shoulders, at right 
angles to the hearth-rug, she Jooked pensively at the fire. 
' It is very odd,' she went on, * there is my poor Tom ; he 
is gone. I saw him stretched out in the yard. I spoke to 
him, and he took no notice of me. He won't, I suppose, 
ever any more, for they put him under the earth. Nice 
fellow he was. It is wonderful how little one cares 8.bout it. 
So many jolly evenings we spent together ; and now I seem 
to get on quite as well without him. I wonder what has 
become of him ; and my last children, too, what has become 
of them? "VVliat are we here for? I would ask the men, 
only they are so conceited and stupid they can't understand 
what we say. I hear them droning away, teaching their 
little ones every day ; telling them to be good, and to do 
what they are bid, and all that. Nobody ever tells me to 
do anything ; if they do I don't do it, and I am very good. 
I wonder whether I should be any better if I minded more. 
I'll ask the Dog.' 

* Dog,' said she, to a little fat spaniel coiled up on a mat, 
like a lady's muff with a head and tail stuck on to it, * Dog, 
what do you make of it all ? ' 

The Ooi^ faintly o])(»ned his langui<l eyes, looked slerpily 
sit the Cat lor a moment, and dropped them again. 

K K 2 
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* Dog/ she said, * I want to talk to you ; don't go to sleep. 
Can't yon answer a civil question ? ' 

* Don't bother me,' said the Dog, * I am tired. I stood 
on my hind legs ten minutes this morning before I could get 
my breakfast, and it hasn't agreed with me.' 

* Who told you to do it? ' said the Cat. 

* Why, the lady I have to take care of me,' replied the 
Dog. 

* Do you feel any better for it, Dog, after you have been 
standing on your legs ? ' asked she. 

* Hav'n't I told you, you stupid Cat, that it hasn't agreed 
with me ? let me go to sleep and don't plague me.' 

* But I mean,' persisted the Cat, ^ do you feel improve^l, 
as the men call it? They tell their children that if they do 
what they are told they will improve, and grow good aud 
great. Do you feel good and great ? ' 

* What do I know ? ' said the Dog. * I eat my breakfast 
and am happy. Let me alone.' 

^ Do you never think, O Dog without a soul ! Do you 
never wonder what dogs are, and what this world is ? ' 

The Dog stretched himself, and rolled his eyes lazily 
round the room. ' 1 conceive,' he said, ' that the world is 
for dogs, and men and women are put into it to take care 
of dogs; women to take care of little dogs like me, and 
men for the big dogs like those in the yard — and cat*,* he 
continued, * are to know their place, and not to be trouble- 
some.' 

' They beat you sometimes,' said the Cat. * Why do they 
do that? They never beat me.' 

^ K they forget their places, and beat me,' snarled the Dog, 
* I bite them, and they don't do it again. I should like io 
bite you, too, you nasty Cat ; you have woke me up.' 

* There may be truth in what you say,' said the Cat^ 
calmly ; * but 1 think your view is limited. If you listent*d 
like me you would hear the men say it was all made for 
them, and you and I were made to amuse them.' 

* They don't dare to say so ? ' said the Dog. 

* They do, indeed,' said the Cat. * I hear many tliinffs 
which you lose by sleeping so much. They think I am 
asleep, and so they are not afraid to talk before me ; but my 
ears are open when my eyes are shut.' 

* You surprise me,' said the Dog. * I never listen to them. 
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except when I take notice of them, and then they never 
talk of anything except of me.' 

*I could tell you a thing or two about yourself which 
you don't know/ said the Cat. * You have never heard, I 
dare say, that once upon a time your fathers lived in a 
temple, and that people prayed to them ? ' 

* Prayed ! what is that ? ' 

* Why, they went on their knees to you to ask you to give 
them good things, just as you stand on your toes to them 
now to ask for your breakfast. Tou don't know either that 
you have got one of those bright things we see up in the 
air at night called after you ? ' 

* Well, it is just what I said,' answered the Dog. * I told 
you it was all made for us. They never did anything of 
that sort for you.' 

* Didn't they ? Why, there was a whole city where the 
people did nothing else, and as soon as we got stiff and 
couldn't move about any more, instead of being put under 
the ground like poor Tom, we used to be stuffed full of all 
sorte of nice things, and kept better than we were when we 
were alive.' 

* Tou are a very wise Cat,' answered her companion, 
* but what good is it knowing all this ? ' 

*Why, don't you see,' said she, *they don't do it any 
more. We are going down in the world, we are, and that is 
why living on in this way is such an imsatisfactory sort of 
thing. I don't mean to complain for myself, and you needn't. 
Dog ; we have a quiet life of it ; but a quiet life is not 
the thing, and if there is nothing to be done except sleep 
and eat, and eat and sleep, why, as I said before, I don't 
see the use of it. There is something more in it than that ; 
there was once, and there will be again, and I sha'n't be happy 
till I find it out. It is a shame. Dog, I say. The men 
have been here only a few thousand yeai*s, and we — ^why, we 
have been here hundreds of thousands ; if we are older, we 
ought to be wiser. I'll go and ask the creatures in the wood.' 

* Tou'U learn more from the men,' said the Dog. 

*They are stupid, and they don't know what I say to 
them ; besides, they are so conceited they care for nothing 
except themselves. No, I shall try what I can do in the 
woods. I'd as soon go after poor Tom as stay living any 
longer like this.' 
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^ And where is poor Tom ? * yawned the Dog. 

' That is just one of the things I want to know/ answered 
she. *Poor Tom is lying under the yard, or the skin of 
him, but whether that is the whole I don't feel so sure. They 
didn't think so in the city I told you about. It is a beau- 
tiful day, Dog ; you won't take a trot out with me ? ' she 
added wistfully. 

' Who ? I ? ' said the Dog. ' Not quite.' 

* You may get so wise,' said she. 

* Wisdom is good,' said the Dog ; * but so is the hearth- 
rug, thank you ! ' 

' But you may be free,' said she. 

* I shall have to hunt for my own dinner,' said he. 

* But, Dog, they may pray to you again,' said she. 

* But I sha'n't have a softer mat to sleep upon. Cat, and as 
I am rather delicate, that is a consideration.' 
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So the Dog wouldn't go, and the Cat set off by herself to 
learn how to be happy, and to be all that a Cat could be. 
It was a fine sunny morning. She determined to try the 
meadow first, and, after an hour or two, if she had not 
succeeded, then to go off to the wood. A Blackbird was 
piping away on a thombush as if his heart was running over 
with happiness. The Cat had breakfasted, and so was able 
to listen without any mixture of feeling. She didn't sneak. 
She walked boldly up under the bush, and the bird, seeing she 
had no bad purpose, sate still and sung on. 

* Good morning, Blackbird; you seem to be enjoying your- 
self this fine day.' 

^ Good morning. Cat.' 

^ Blackbird, it is an odd question, perhaps. What ought 
one to do to be as happy as you ? ' 

* Do your duty, Cat.' 

^ But what is my duty, Blackbird ? ' 

* Take care of your little ones. Cat.' 

* I hav'n't any,' said she. 

* Then sing to your mate,' said the bird. 
*Toin is dead,' said she. 
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^ Poor Cat ! ' said the bird. * Then sing over his grave. 
If your song is sad, you will find your heart grow lighter 
for it/ 

* Mercy ! * thought the Cat. * I could do a little singing 
with a living lover, but I never heard of singing for a dead 
one. But you see, bird, it isn't cats' nature. "When I 
am cross, I mew. When I am pleased, I purr ; but I must 
be pleased jfirst. I can't purr myself into happiness.' 

*I am afraid there is something the matter with your 
heart, my Cat. It wants warming ; good-bye.' 

The Blackbird flew away. The Cat looked sadly after 
him. ' He thinks I am like him ; and he doesn't know that a 
cat is a cat,' said she. * As it happens, now, I feel a great 
deal for a cat. If I hadn't got a heart I shouldn't be un- 
happy. I won't be angry. I'll try that great fat fellow.' 

The Ox lay placidly chewing, with content beaming out of 
his eyes and playing on his mouth. 

* Ox,' she said, * what is the way to be happy ? ' 

* Do your duty,' said the Ox. 

* Bother,' said the Cat, * duty again ! What is it. Ox ? ' 

* Get your dinner,' said the Ox. 

* But it is got for me. Ox ; and I have nothing to do but 
to eat it.' 

* Well, eat it, then, like me.' 

* So I do ; but I am not happy for all that.' 

* Then you are a very wicked, ungrateful Cat.' 

The Ox munched away. A Bee buzzed into a buttercup 
under the Cat's nose. 

*• I beg your pardon,' said the Cat, * it isn't curiosity — what 
are you doing ? ' 

* Doing my duty ; don't stop me, Cat.' 

* But, Bee, what is your duty ? ' 

* Making honey,' said the Bee. 

* I wish I could make honey,' sighed the Cat. 

* Do you mean to say you can't ? ' said the Bee. ^ How stupid 
you must be. What do you do, then ? ' 

* I do nothing, lk»e. 1 can't get anything to do.' 

* Tou won't get anything to do, you mean, you lazy Cat ! 
You are a good-for-nothing drone. Do you know what we 
do to our drones ? We kill them ; and that is all they are 
fit for. Good morning to you.' 

'Well, I am sure,' said the Cat, 'they are treating me 
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civilly ! I had better have stopped at home at this rate. 
Stroke my whiskers ! heartless ! wicked ! good-for-nothing ! 
stupid ! and only fit to be killed ! This is a pleasant begin- 
ing, anyhow. I must look for some wiser creatures than 
these are. What shall I do? I know. I know where I 
will go.' 

It was in the middle of the wood. The bush was very 
dark, but she found him by his wonderful eye. Presently, 
as she got used to the light, she distinguished a sloping 
roll of feathers, a rounded breast, surmounted by a round 
head, set close to the body, without an inch of a neck 
intervening. * How wise he looks ! ' she said ; * what a brain ; 
what a forehead ! His head is not long, but what an expanse ! 
and what a depth of earnestness ! ' The Owl sloped his head 
a little on one side ; the Cat slanted hers upon the other. 
The Owl set it straight again, the Cat did the same. They 
stood looking in this way for some minutes; at last, in a 
whispering voice, the Owl said, * What are you, who presume 
to look into my repose ? Pass on upon your way, and carrj' 
elsewhere those prying eyes.' 

'O wonderful Owl,' said the Cat, *you are wise, and I 
want to be wise ; and I am come to you to teach me.' 

A film floated backwards and forwards over the Owl's 
eyes ; it was his way of showing that he was pleased. 

* I have heard in our schoolroom,' went on the Cat, ^ that 
you sate on the shoulder of Pallas, and she told you all 
about it.' 

* And what would you know, O my daughter? ' said the Owl. 

* Everything,' said the Cat, * everything. First of aH, how 
to be happy.' 

* Mice content you not, my child, even as they content 
not me,' said the Owl. * It is good.' 

* Mice indeed ! ' said the Cat ; * no. Parlour Cats don't 
cat mice. I have better than mice, and no trouble to get 
it ; but I want something more.' 

' The body's meat is provided. You would now fill your 
soul ? ' 

* I want to improve,' said the Cat. * I want something to 
do. I want to find out what the creatures call my duty.' 

* You would learn how to employ those happy hours of your 
leisure? — rather, how to make them happy by a worthy use? 
Moilitato, O Cat ! meditate ! medituto ! ' 
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* That is the very thing/ said she. * Meditate ! that is 
what I like above all things. Only I want to know how : I 
want something to meditate about. Tell me, Owl, and I will 
bless yon every hour of the day as I sit by the parlour fire.' 

* I will tell you,' answered the Owl, * what I have been 
thinking of ever since the moon changed. Tou shall take it 
home with you and think about it too ; and the next full 
moon you shall come again to me : we will compare our 
conclusions.* 

^DeUghtful! delightful!' said the Cat. ^What is it? 
I will try this minute.' 

*Prom the beginning,' replied the Owl, *our race have 
been considering which first existed, the Owl or the egg. 
The Owl comes from the egg, but likewise the egg from the 
Owl.' 

^ Mercy ! ' said the Cat. 

* From sunrise to sunset I ponder on it, O Cat ! Wlien 
I reflect on the beauty of the complete Owl I think that 
must have been first, as the cause is greater than the eflfcct. 
When I remember my own childhood I incline the other 
way.' 

* Well, but how are we to find out ? ' said the Cat. 

* Find out ! ' said the Owl. * We can never find out 
The beauty of the question is, that its solution is impossible. 
What would become of all our delightftd reasonings, O un- 
wise Cat, if we were so unhappy as to know ? ' 

^But what in the world is the good of thinking about 
it, if you can't, OOwl?' 

* My child, that is a foolish question. It is good, in order 
that the thoughts on these things may stimulate wonder. 
It is in wonder that the Owl is great.' 

*Then you don't know anything at all,' said the Cat. 
* What did you sit on Pallas's shoulder for ? Tou must have 
gone to sleep.' 

*Tour tone is over-flippant. Cat, for philosophy. The 
highest of all knowledge is to know that we know nothing.' 

The Cat made two great arches with her back and hor 
tail. 

* Bless the mother that laid you,' said she. * Tou were 
dropped by mistake in a goose-nest. Tou won't do. I don't 
know much, but T am not such a creature as you, anyhow. 
A great white thing ! ' 
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She straightened her body, stuck her tail up on end, and 
marched off mth much dignity. But, though she respected 
herself rather more than before, she was not on the way 
to the end of her difficulties. She tried aU the creatures 
she met without advancing a step. They had all the old 
story, ^ Do your duty.' But each had its own, and no one 
could tell her what hers was. Only one point they all agreed 
upon — the duty of getting their dinner when they were 
hungry. The day wore on, and she began to think she 
would like hers. Her meals came so regularly at home that 
she scarcely knew what hunger was; but now the sensa- 
tion came over her very palpably, and she experienced 
quite new emotions as the hares and rabbits skipped about 
her, or as she spied a bird upon a tree. For a moment she 
thought she would go back and eat the Owl — he was the 
most useless creature she had seen ; but on second thoughts 
she didn't fancy he would be nice : besides that, his claws 
were sharp and his beak too. Presently, however, as she 
sauntered down the path, she came on a little open patch 
of green, in the middle of which a fine fat Babbit was sit- 
ting. There was no escape. The path ended there, and the 
bushes were so thick on each side that he couldn't get away 
except through her paws. 

* Really,' said the Cat, * 1 don't wish to be troublesome ; I 
wouldn't do it if I could help it ; but I am very hungry ; 
I am afraid I must eat you. It is very unpleasant, I assure 
you, to me as well as to you.' 

The poor Rabbit begged for mercy. 

* Well,' said she, * I think it is hard; I do really — and, if 
the law could be altered, I should be the first to welcome it- 
But what can a cat do ? Tou eat the grass ; I eat you. 
But, Rabbit, I wish you would do me a favour.' 

. * Anything to save my life,' said the Rabbit. 
*It is not exactly that,' said the Cat; *but I haven't 
been used to killing my own food, and it is disagreeable. 
Couldn't you die ? I shall hurt you dreadfully if I kill you.' 

* Oh ! ' said the Rabbit, * you are a kind Cat ; I see it in 
your eyes, and your whiskers don't curl like those of the 
cats in the woods. I am sure you will spare me.' 

* But, Rabbit, it is a question of principle. I have to do 
my duty ; and the only duty I have, as far as I can make 
out, is to get my dinner.' 
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* K you kill me, Cat, to do your duty, I sha'n't be able to 
do mine.' 

It was a doubtful point, and the Cat was new to casuistry. 

* What is your duty ? ' said she. 

* I have seven little ones at home — seven little ones, and 
they will all die without me. Pray let me go.' 

*What! do you take care of your children?' said the 
Cat. *How interesting! I should like to see that; take 
me.' 

* Oh ! you would eat them, you would,' said the Eabbit. 

* No ! better eat me than them. No, no.' 

* Well, well,' said the Cat, * I don't know ; I suppose I 
couldn't answer for myself. I don't think I am right, for 
duty is pleasant, and it is very unpleasant to be so hungry ; 
but I suppose you must go. Ton seem a good !Babbit. Are 
you happy. Rabbit ? ' 

* Happy ! oh, dear beautiful Cat ! if you spare me to my 
poor babies ! ' 

* Pooh, pooh ! ' said the Cat, peevishly ; * I don't want 
fine speeches ; I meant whether you thought it worth while 
to be alive ? Of course you do ! It don't matter. Go, and 
keep out of my way ; for, if I don't find something to eat, 
you may not get oft* another time. Get along. Rabbit.' 



PART ni. 

It was a great day in the Fox's cave. The eldest cub had 
the night before brought home his first goose, and they were 
just sitting down to it as the Cat came by. 

*Ah, my yoimg lady! what, you in the woods? Bad 
feeding at home, eh ? Come out to hunt for yourself? ' 

The goose smelt excellent ; the Cat couldn't help a wistful 
look. She was only come, she said, to pay her respects to 
her wad friends. 

* Just in time,' said the Fox. * Sit down and take a bit of 
meat ; I see you want it. Make room, you cubs ; place a 
seat for the lady.' 

* Why, thank you,' said the Cat, * yes ; I acknowledge it 
is not unwelcome. Pray, don't disturb yourselves, young 
Poxes. I am hungry. I met a Rabbit on my way here. 
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I was going to eat him, but he taUced so prettily I let him 

go-' 

The cubs looked up jfrom their plates, and burst out 

laughing. 

* For shame, young rascals,* said their father. * Where 
are your manners ? Mind your business, and don't be rude.' 

*Fox,' she said, when it was over, and the cubs were 
gone to play, ^ you are very clever. The other creatures are 
all stupid.' The Fox bowed. *Tour family were always 
clever,' she continued. * I have heard about them in the 
books they use in our schoolroom. It is many years since 
your ancestor stole the crow's dinner.' 

* Don't say stole. Cat ; it is not pretty. Obtained by supe- 
rior ability.' 

* I beg your pardon,' said the Cat ; * it is all living with 
those men. That is not the point. Well, but I want to know 
whether you are any wiser or any better than Foxes were 
then ? ' 

* Really,' said the Fox, * I am what Nature made me. I 
don't know. I am proud of my ancestors, and do my best 
to keep up the credit of the family.' 

* Well, but. Fox, I mean, do you improve ? do I ? do any of 
you ? The men are always talking about doing their duty, 
and that, they say, is the way to improve, and to be happy. 
And as 1 was not happy I thought that had, perhaps, some- 
thing to do with it, so I came out to talk to the creatures. 
They also had the old chant — duty, duty, duty; but none 
of them could tell me what mine was, or whether I had 
any.' 

The Fox smiled. * Another leaf out of your schoolroom,' 
said he. * Can't they tell you there ? ' 

* Indeed,' she said, ' they are very absurd. They say a 
great deal about themselves, but they only speak disrespect- 
fully of us. If such creatures as they can do their duty, and 
improve, and be happy, why can't we ? ' 

^ They say they do, do they ? ' said the Fox. * What do 
they say of me ? ' 

The Cat hesitated. 

' Don't be afraid of hurting my feelings, Cat. Out with it.' 

^ They do all justice to your abilities. Fox,' said she ; * but 
your morality, they say, is not high. Tliey say you are a 
rogue.' 
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* Morality !* said the Fox. * Very moral and good they 
are. And you really believe all that ? What do they mean 
by calling me a rogue ?' 

* They mean, you take whatever you can get, without caring 
whether it is just or not.* 

* My dear Cat, it is very well for a man, if he can't bear his 
own face, to paint a pretty one on a panel and call it a 
looking-glass ; but you don't mean that it takes you in ?' 

* Teach me,' said the Cat. * I fear I am weak.' 

* Who get justice from the men unless they can force it ? 
Ask the sheep that are cut into mutton. Ask the horses that 
draw their ploughs. I don't mean it is wrong of the men to 
do as they do ; but they needn't lie about it.' 

* You surprise me,' said the Cat. 

* My good Cat, there is but one law in the world. The 
weakest goes to the wall. The men are sharper-witted than 
the creatures, and so they get the better of them and use 
them. They may call it just, if they like ; but when a tiger 
eats a man I guess he has just as much justice on his side as 
the man when he eats a sheep.' 

* And that is the whole of it,' said the Cat. * Well, it is 
very sad. What do you do with yourself? ' 

*My duty, to be sure,' said the Pox; *use my wits and 
enjoy myself. My dear friend, you and I are on the lucky 
side. We eat and are not eaten.' 

* Except by the hounds now and then,' said the Cat. 

* Yes ; by brutes that forget their nature, and sell their 
freedom to the men,' said the Fox, bitterly. * In the mean- 
time my wits have kept my skin whole hitherto, and I bless 
Nature for making me a Fox and not a goose.' 

^ And are you happy, Fox ?' 

* Happy ! yes, of course. So would you be if you would 
do like me, and use your wits. My good Cat, I should be as 
miserable as you if I found my geese every day at the cave's 
mouth. I have to himt for them, lie for them, sneak for 
them, fight for them ; cheat those old fat farmers, and biing 
out what there is inside me ; and then I am happy — of 
course I am. And then, Cat, think of my feelings as a 
father last night, when my dear boy came home with the 
very young gosling which was marked for the Michaelmas 
dinner ! Old Rcineke himself wasn't more than a match 
for that young Fox at his years. You know our epic ?' 
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' A little of it. Fox. They don't read it in our school- 
room. They say it is not moral ; but I have heard pieces of 
it. I hope it is not all quite true.' 

* Pack of stuflf ! it is the only true book that ever was 
written. K it is not, it ought to be. Why, that book is the 
law of the world — la carrier e aiLx talents — and writing it was 
the honestest thing ever done by a man. That fellow knew a 
thing or two, and wasn't ashamed of himself when he did 
know. They are all like him, too, if they would only say so. 
There never was one of them yet who wasn't more ashamed 
of being called ugly than of being called a rogue, and of 
being called stupid than of being called naughty.' 

* It has a roughish end, this life of yours, if you keep 
clear of the hounds. Fox,' said the Cat. 

* What ! a rope in the yard ? Well, it must end some 
day ; and when the farmer catches me I shall be getting old, 
and my brains will be taking leave of me ; so the sooner I go 
the better, that I may disgrace myself the less. Better be 
jolly while it lasts, than sit mewing out your life and 
grumbling at it as a bore.' 

* Well,' said the Cat, * I am very much obliged to you. I 
suppose I may even get home again. I shall not find a 
wiser friend than you, and perhaps I shall not find another 
good-natured enough to entertain me so handsomely. But 
it is very sad.' 

^ Think of what 1 have said,' answered the Pox. * I'll 
call at your house some night ; you will take me a walk 
round the yard, and then I'll show you.' 

*Not quite,' thought the Cat, as she trotted off; *one 
good turn deserves another, that is true; and you have 
given me a dinner. But they have given me many at home, 
and I mean to take a few more of them ; so I think you 
mustn't go round our yard.' 



PAET IV. 



The next morning, when the Dog came down to break- 
fast, he found his old friend sitting in her usual place on the 
hearth-rug. 

'Oh! so you have come hack?' said he. *How dVe do? 
You don't look as if you had had a very pleasant journey.* 
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^ I have learnt something/ said the Cat. * Knowledge is 
never pleasant.' 

* Then it is better to be without it/ said the Dog. 

* Especially better to be without knowing how to stand 
on one's hind legs, Dog,' said the Cat ; * stUl, you see, you 
are proud of it ; but I have learnt a great deal, Dog. They 
won't worship you any more, and it is better for you ; you 
wouldn't be any happier. What did you do yesterday ? ' 

* Indeed,' said the Dog, * I hardly remember. I slept 
after you went away. In the afternoon I took a drive in the 
carriage. Then I had my dinner. My maid washed me and 
jjut me to bed. There is the difiFerence between you and 
me ; you have to wash yourself and put yourself to bed.' 

*And you really don't find it a bore, living like this? 
Wouldn't you like something to do? Wouldn't you like 
some children to play with ? The Fox seemed to find it very 
pleasant.' 

* Children, indeed ! ' said the Dog, * when I have got men 
and women. Children are well enough for foxes and wild 
creatures ; refined dogs know better ; and, for doing — can't 
I stand on my toes? can't I dance? at least, couldn't I 
before I was so fat ? ' 

* Ah ! I see everybody likes what he was bred to,' sighed 
the Cat. * I was bred to do nothing, and I must like that. 
Train the cat as the cat should go, and the cat will be 
happy and ask no questions. Never seek for impossibilities. 
Dog. That is the secret.' 

* And you have spent a day in the woods to learn that ? ' 
said he. * I could have taught you that. Why, Cat, one day 
when you were sitting scratching your nose before the fire, 
I thought you looked so pretty that I should have liked to 
marry you ; but I knew I couldn't, so I didn't make myself 
miserable.' 

The Cat looked at him with her odd green eyes. * I never 
wished to marry you, Dog ; I shouldn't have presumed. But 
it was wise of you not to fret about it. Listen to nie. 
Dog — listen. I met many creatures in the wood, all sorts 
of creatures, beasts and birds. They were all happy ; they 
didn't find it a bore. They went about their work, and did 
it, and enjoyed it, and yet none of tliem had the same story 
to tell. Some did one thinp^, some another; and, except 
the Fox, each had got a sort of notion of doing its duty. 
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The Fox was a rogue ; he said he was ; but yet he was not 
unhappy. His conscience never troubled him. Your work 
is standing on your toes, and you are happy. I have none, 
and this is why I am unhappy. When I came to think 
about it, I foimd every creature out in the wood had to get 
its own living. I tried to get mine, but I didn't like it, 
because I wasn't used to it ; and as for knowing, the Fox, 
who didn't care to know anything except how to cheat greater 
fools than himself, was the cleverest fellow I came across. 
Oh ! the Owl, Dog — ^you should have heard the Owl. But I 
came to this, that it was no use trying to know, and the 
only way to be jolly was to go about one's own business like 
a decent Cat. Cats' business seems to be killing rabbits 
and such-like ; and it is not the pleasantest possible ; so the 
sooner one is bred to it the better. As for me, that have 
been bred to do nothing, why, as I said before, I must try to 
like that ; but I consider myself an unfortunate Cat.' 

^ So don't I consider myself an xmfortunate Dog,' said her 
companion. 

* Very likely you do not,' said the Cat. 

By this time their breakfast was come in. The Cat ate 
hers, the Dog did penance for his ; and if one might judge 
by the purring on the hearth-rug, the Cat, if not the happiest 
of the two, at least was not exceedingly miserable. 
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FABLES. 



I. — The Lions and the Oxen. 

Once upon a time a number of cattle came out of the desert 
to settle in the broad meadows by a river. They were poor 
and wretched, and they found it a pleasant exchange ; except 
for a number of lions, who lived in the mountains near, and 
who claimed a right, in consideration of permitting the cattle 
to remain, to eat as many as they wanted among them. The 
cattle submitted, partly because they were too weak to help 
it, partly because the lions said it was the will of Jupiter ; 
and the cattle believed them. And so they went on for 
many ages, till at last, from better feeding, the cattle grew 
larger and stronger, and multiplied into great numbers ; and 
at the same time, from other causes, the lions had much 
diminished; they were fewer, smaller, and meaner-looking 
than they had been; and, except in their own opinion of 
themselves, and in their appetites, which were more enormous 
than ever, there was nothing of the old lion left in them. 

One day a large ox was quietly grazing, when one of these 
lions came up, and desired the ox to lie down, for he wanted 
to eat him. The ox raised his head, and gravely protested ; 
the lion growled ; the ox was mild, yet firm. The lion insisted 
ui)on his legal right, and they agreed to refer the matter to 
Minos. 

AVhen they came into court, the lion accused the ox of 
having broken the laws of the beasts. The lion was king, 
and the others were bound to obey. Prescriptive usage was 
clearly on the lion's side. Minos called on the ox for his 
defence. 

The ox said that, without consent of his own being asked, 
lie had been born into the meadow. He did not consi<ler 
liimself much of a beast, but, such as he was, he was very 
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happy, and gave Jupiter thanks. Now, if the lion could show 
that the existence of lions was of more importance than that 
of oxen in the eyes of Jupiter, he had nothing more to say, 
he was ready to sacrifice himself. But this lion had already 
eaten a thousand oxen. Lions' appetites were so insatiable 
that he was forced to ask' whether they were really worth 
what was done for them, — ^whether the life of one lion was 
so noble that the lives of thousands of oxen were not equal 
to it? He was ready to own that lions had always eaten 
oxen, but lions when they first came to the meadow were 
a difiFerent sort of creature, and they themselves, too (and 
the ox looked complacently at himself), had improved since 
that time. Judging by appearances, though they might be 
fallacious, he himself was quite as good a beast as the lion. 
K the lions would lead lives moi'e noble than oxen could live, 
once more he would not complain. As it was, he submitted 
that the cost was too great. 

Then the Lion put on a grand face and tried to roar ; 
but when he opened his mouth he disclosed a jaw so drearily 
ftirnished that Minos laughed, and told the ox it was his 
own fault if he let himself be eaten by such a beast as that. 
If he persisted in declining, he did not think the lion would 
force him. 

II. — The Faemee and the Fox. 

A paemee, whose poultry-yard had suflfered severely from 
the foxes, succeeded at last in catching one in a trap. * Ah, 
you rascal ! ' said he, as he saw him struggling, * I'll tea^'li 
you to steal my fat geese! — you shall hang on the tree 
yonder, and your brothers shall see what comes of thieving I ' 
The farmer was twisting a halter to do what he threatened, 
when the fox, whose tongue had helped him in hard pinches 
before, thought there could be no harm in trying whether 
it might not do him one more good tm-n. 

*You will hang me,' he said, ^to frighten my brother 
foxes. On the word of a fox they won't care a rabbit-skin 
for it ; they'll come and look at me ; but you may depend 
ui)on it, they will dine at your expense before they go home 
again ! ' 

* Then I shall hang you for yourself, as a rogue and a 
rascal,' said the farmer. 
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' I am only what Natare, or whatever you call the thing, 
I chose to make me,' the Fox answered. ' I didn't make 
' myself.' 

' You stole my geese,' said the man. 

' Why did Nature make me like geese, then ?' said the 
I Fox. ' Live and let Uve ; give me my share, and I won't 
' tonch yours ; but you keep them all to yourself.' 

' I don't understand your fine talk,' answered the farmer ; 
' bat I know that you are a thief, and that you deserve to be 
i lianged.' 

His head is too thick to let me catch him so, thought 
[ the Fox ; I wonder if his heart is any softer ! ' You are 
I taking away the life of a fellow-creature,' he said ; ' that's a 
■ reaponaibility— it is a curious thing, that life, and who knows 
i what comes after itp You say I am a rogue — I say I am 
' not ; but at any rate I ought not to be hanged — for if I am 
I not, I don't deserve it ; and if 1 am, you should give me 
[ time to repent ! ' I have him now, thought the Fox ; let him 
I get out if he can. 

' Why, what would you have me do with you ? ' said the 

' My notion is tliat you should Ifit me go, and give me a 
lamb, or goose or two, every month, and then I could live 
without stealing; but perhaps you know better than me, 
and I am a rogue ; my education may have been neglected ; 

tjou should shut me np, and take care of me, and teach 
me. Who knows but in the end I may turn into a dog P ' 
'Very pretty,' said the Farmer; 'wehavedoga enough, 
. and more, too, than we can take care of, without you. No, 
no. Master Fox, I have caught you, and you shall swing, 
whatever is the logic of it. There will be one rogue less in 
the world, anyhow.' 
^L ' It is mere hate and unchristian vengeance,' said the Fox. 
^M ' No, friend,' the Fanner answered, ' I don't hate you, 
^T aud I don't waut to revenge myself on you; but yon 
and I can't get on together, and I think I am of more 
importance than you. If nettles and thistles grow iu my 
cabbage-garden, I don't try to persuade them to grow into 
cabbages ; I just dig them up. I don't hat« them ; but 
I feel somehow that they mustn't hinder me with my 
cabbages, and that I must put them away ; and so, my poor 
friend, I am son-y for you, but I am afraid you must swing.' 
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PAKABLE OF THE BREAD-FRUTC TEER 



It was after one of those heavy convulsions which have 
divided era from era, and left mankind to start again from 
the beginning, that a number of brave men gathered together 
to raise anew from the ground a fresh green home for them- 
selves. The rest of the surviving race were sheltering them- 
selves amidst the old ruins, or in the caves on the mountains, 
feeding on husks and shells ; but these men with clear heads 
and brave hearts ploughed and harrowed the earth, and 
planted seeds, and watered them, and watched them ; and 
the seeds grew and shot up with the spring, but one was 
larger and fairer than the rest, and the other plants seemed 
to know it, for they crawled along till they reached the 
large one ; and they gathered round it ; and clung to it 
and grew into it ; and soon they became one great stem, 
with branching roots feeding it as from many fountains. 
Then the men got great heart in them when they saw that, 
and they laboured more bravely, digging about it in the 
hot sun, till at last it became great and mighty, and its 
roots went down into the heart of the earth, and its branches 
stretched over all the i)lain. 

Then many others of mankind, when they saw the tree 
was beautiful, came down and gathered under it, and those 
who had raised it received them with open arms, and they 
all sat under its shade together, and gathered its ftnits, and 
made their homes there, rejoicing in its loveliness. And 
ages passed away, and all that generation passed away, and 
still the tree grew stronger and fairer, and their children's 
children watched it age after age, as it lived on and flowered 
and seeded. And they said in their hearts, the tree is 
immortal — it will never die. They took no care of the seed ; 
the scent of the flowers and the taste of the sweet fruit was 
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b11 they thought of: and the winds of heaven, and the wild 
birds, and the beasts of the field caught the stray fruits and 
seed- dust, and bore the seed away, and scattered it in far-off 
Boils, 

And by-and-by, at a great ^eat age, the tree at last began 
to cease to grow, and then to faint and droop: its leaves 
were not so thick, its flowers were not so fragraxit; and 
fi-om time to time the night winds, which before had passed 
away, and had been never heard, came moaning and sighing 
among the branches. And the men for a while doubted and 
denied — they thought it was the accident of the seasons; 
and then a bi'anch fell, and they said it was a storm, and 
aueh a storm as came but once in a thousand years. At 
last there could be no doubt that the leaves were thin and 
sere and scanty — tliat the sun shone through them — that 
the fruit was tasteless. But the generation was gone away 
which had known the tree iu its beauty, and so men said 
it was always so — ^its fruits were never better — its foliage 
never was thicker. 

So things went on, and from time to time straugers wonld 
come among them, and would say, Why are you sitting here 
Under the old tree? there are young trees grown of the 
Beed of this tree, far away, more beautiful than it ever was ; 
see, we have brought you leaves and flowers to show you. 
But the men would not listen. They were angry, and some 
they drove away, and some they killed, and poured their 
blood round the roots of the tree, saying. They have spoken 
evil of onr tree ; let them feed it now with their blood. At 
Jaat some of their own wiser ones brought out specimens 
of the old fruits, which had been laid up to be preserved, 
and compared them with the present bearing, and they saw 
that the tree vrna not as it had been ; and such of them 
M were good men reproached themselves, and said it was 
their own fault. They had not watered it; they Iia«l 
forgotten to manure it. So, hke their flrst fathers, they 
laboured with might and main, and for a while it seemed ad 
if they might succeed, and for a few years branches, which 
were almost dead when the spring came round, put out some 
young green shoots again. But it was only for a few years ; 
there was not enough of living energy in the tree. Half 
the labour which was wasted on it would have raised 
Anrtthev nobler one far away. So the men grew soon weary. 
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and looked for a shorter way; and some gathered up the 
leaves and shoots which the strangers had brought, and 
grafted them on, if perhaps they might grow ; but they 
could not grow on a dying stock, and they, too, soon drooped 
and became as the rest. And others said. Come, let us tie 
the preserved fruits on again ; perhaps they will join again 
to the stem, and give it back its life. But there were not 
enough, for only a few had been preserved; so they took 
painted paper and wax and clay, and cut sham leaves and 
finits of the old pattern, which for a time looked bright and 
gay, and the world, who did not know what had been done, 
said — See, the tree is immortal: it is green again. Then 
some believed, but many saw that it was a sham, and liking 
better to bear the sky and sun, without any shade at aU, 
than to live in a lie, and call painted paper leaves and flowers, 
they passed out in search of other homes. But the larger 
number stayed behind ; they had lived so long in falsehood 
that they had forgotten there was any such thing as truth 
at all ; the tree had done very well for them — it would do 
very well for their children. And if their children, as they 
grew up, did now and then happen to open their eyes and 
see how it really was, they learned from their fathers to hold 
their tongues about it. K the little ones and the weak ones 
believed, it answered all purposes, and change was incon- 
venient. They might smile to themselves at the folly which 
they countenanced, but they were discreet, and they would 
not expose it. This is the state of the tree, and of the men 
who are under it at this present time: — they say it still 
does very well. Perhaps it iocs — but, stem and boughs 
and paper leaves, it is dry for the burning, and if the light- 
ning touches it, those who sit beneath will suffer. 
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COMPENSATION. 



One day an Antelope was lying with her fawn at the foot of 
a flowering Mimosa. The weather was intensely sultry, and 
a Dove, who had sought shelter from the heat among the 
leaves, was cooing above her head. 

^ Happy bird ! ' said the Antelope. * Happy bird ! to 
whom the air is given for an inheritance, and whose flight 
is swifter than the wind. At your will you alight upon the 
ground, at your will you sweep into the sky, and fly races 
with the driving clouds; while I, poor I, am bound a 
prisoner to this miserable earth, and wear out my pitiable 
life crawling to and fro upon its surface.' 

Then the Dove answered, * It is sweet to sail along the 
sky, to fly from land to land, and coo among the valleys ; 
but, Antelope, when I have sat above amidst the branches 
and watched your little one close its tiny lips upon your 
breast, and feed its life on yours, I have felt that I could 
strip off my wings, lay down my plumage, and remain all 
my life upon the ground only once to know such blessed 
enjoyment.' 

The breeze sighed among the boughs of the Mimosa, 
and a voice came trembling out of the rustling leaves: 
'K the Antelope mourns her destiny, what should the 
Mimosa do*? The Antelope is the swiftest among the 
animals. It rises in the morning ; the ground flies under 
its feet — in the evening it is a hundred miles away. The 
Mimosa is feeding its old age on the same soil which 
quickened its seed cells into activity. Tlie seasons roll by me 
and leave me in the old place. The winds sway among my 
branches, as if they longed to bear me away with thorn, 
but they pass on and leave me behind. .The wild birds 
come and go. The flocks move by me in the evening on 
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their way to the pleasant waters. I can never move. My 
cradle must be my grave.' 

Then from below, at the root of the tree, came a voice 
which neither bird, nor Antelope, nor tree had ever heard, 
as a Rock Crystal from its prison in the limestone followed 
on the words of the Mimosa. 

* Are ye all unhappy P ' it said. * If ye are, then what 
am I ? Ye all have life. You ! O Mimosa, you ! whose fair 
flowers year by year come again to you, ever young, and 
fresh and beautiful — ^you who can drink the rain with your 
leaves, who can wanton with the summer breeze, and oi)en 
your breast to give a home to the wild birds, look at me 
and be ashamed. I only am truly wretched.' 

^ Alas ! ' said the Mimosa, * we have life, which you have 
not, it is true. We have also what you have not, its shadow 
— death. My beautiful children, which year by year I bring 
out into being, expand in their loveliness only to die. Where 
tliey are gone I too shall soon follow, while you will flash in 
the light of the last sun which rises upon the earth.' 
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